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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 


ASSOCIATION AT WASHINGTON 


( , YUNTING two meetings which were held partly in Wash- 
ington and partly in Baltimore and Richmond respectively, 


twelve of the thirty-five annual meetings of the American Historical 
\ssociation have been held in the national capital—that of 1886, pr 
sided over by the venerable George Lsancroft, and those of I888- 


1891 inclusive, of 1894 and 1895, of 1901, 1905, I9O8, 1915, and 


1920. The act of January 4, 1889, incorporating the societ 

vides that it shall have its principal office at Washington, though tt 
may hold its annual meetings where it pleases. Other provisions ot 
the act, concerning relations with the Smithsonian Institution, en 


phasize the Washington connection, and the Association is always 
entitled to consider itself more distinctly at home in Washington 
than in any other city, and to meet there without specific invitati 

though always assured of cordial welcome by the resident members 
Under such circumstances, if the resident members are obliged 
feel that they have done less for the entertainment of their fellow 
members on occasion of the annual meeting than has been done in 


some other cities, they console themselves with 


Washington is the society’s legal home, that every citizen of 
United States has his or her share in its ownership, and that the city 


has many intrinsic attractions of its own, independent of whatever 
pleasures might be devised to accompany a professional gathering 
of historical scholars. Not the least of these attractions is a winter 
climate milder than that of most of the cities where the Association 
has met: but there are also the buildings and other sights of W 

ington, and, an attraction having especial drawing power for his- 
torians, the printed and manuscript treasures of the Library of Con- 
gress and the archives—if in their present condition they deserve to 
I yf 


the national governme! 


be called archives— 
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\ ver s draw e number of members ( 

r the I fifth meeting, December 28—30, 192 vas mu 
greater t | been expected \t the Washington mee g 
1915 the registr n was 430; but railroad fares have grown higher 

since then. teachers poorer \Moreove rt, tae railroads proved as 
unwilling 1 ear as the United States Railroad Administration 
had been in the vear preceding to make any concessions as to reduc- 

t10n of railroad tares tor such an occasion Chev could not be per- 


suaded to class the American Historical Association’s meeting among 
‘meetings of religious, educational, charita 
haracter”’. Most members, it is hoped, found the meetin 


educational and fraternal: at all events, members came in unex 


pected numbers The registration amounted to 360. The other 
societies Meeting at the same time—the American Political Sciencs 
\ssociation, the American Sociological Society, the American Cath- 
olic Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, and the Agricultural History Societv—also had gratifying 
numbers registering The subscription dinner, in which all the so- 


cieties joined, had an attendance of three hundred, and the breakfast- 
conferences and luncheon-conferences for informal discussion of 
themes or projects assumed to have a special interest for merely a 
limited number of members had on this occasion so embarrassing a 
number of attendants that at meetings hereafter held it will seem 
difficult to combine the feeding of the multitude with the preaching 
of the word 

The subscription dinner deserves a special comment. Such 
functions are expensive, and the Association had seldom ventured 


to | 


lave them; but this particular dinner, a joint affair of all the so- 
cieties, amply justified itself. No one who heard the incisive re- 
marks of the French ambassador on historical processes and modern 
events, or the Secretary of War's penetrating and brilliant discus- 
sion of the relation of history to the Great War, or Dr. J. J. Walsh’s 
witty speech on historical assumptions respecting progress, is likely 
ever to forget the occasion. Dr. Walsh spoke as representative of 
the American Catholic Historical Association, of which he had that 
cay been elected president. Others who spoke were Dr. Paul 5S. 
Reinsch, president of the American Political Science Association, 


and Dr. Edward A. Ross for the American Sociological Society 
\t the beginning. graceful words of welcome on behalf of the mu 


iicipal government were spoken by Miss Mabel Boardman, one of 


the Commissioners for the District of Columbia. 


()ther occasions on which there was union of societies were the 
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\ericultut fiistory Society, at wv its pres 
Prue, of the Department of Agriculture te 
three joint sessions with the .\mericat iti 
two societies delivered their annu addresses, rt 
librarian of Congress. presiding Phe thoughtful ; 

] 1] + ] ate ‘ 
listorical Association, entitled [lis 
printed in our last issu Phat of Dr. Ken n Secret Dy 
mac Hlow far can it be ite Is expect t Dy I 
one ot the 1ourn t polity sclence 
\merican Diplomatic Relations ppt 
nriatelvy, under the ¢ Irmanship of Ur. Ss. Kowe, the new 
director of the fai American Union, and l n 1s eautilul 
nears 1 er mee \\ 
Hotel, \ssocia neadqu l wd 
tiie the \\ pre 
ceded the same tendknev was" n seen on 

previous occasions when the -\ssociatior is made provision tor t 
consideration of Hispanic -\merican history, e tendet namely 

1 ] ‘ + 
to turn awav trom that history to the consider n of preset 

problems of the relations betwee n American repu 
cs and the United States Phe tru 1s \ ( cre ¢ 

present relations 1s acute and extensive, and while t tor t 
those portions of the present nited States ti t were t ll eT 
pain is Bm cultivated with exceptiona irdor, the Nistor stud 

( the regions to the southward our undari i 11 
fancy among wus 

The third of these jomt sessions occurred on 1 

when, under the Chairmanship ¢ port 

niversity ol Helsingtors Dut now \\ as paper ve! I ad 
( aspects rece ea 111s ( ( 
ot the session, baron INnortl in gracetul wor eX PTC 
ot the -Association to e committees v 

ot the meeting and se WHO as NOSts enter I | 
vers In the Historical Association, the cl ( 
ci local arrangements was Dr. H rrett Lear retar 
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Dr. George F. Zook, of the Bureau of Education. The chairman 
of the committee on the programme was Professor Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, of Columbia University. The entertainments included a 
‘smoker ” at the Cosmos Club, an evening reception by the National 
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Club House Committee of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 


and a most pleasant afternoon reception at the French embassy by 
the ambassador and Madame Jusserand. 

The “luncheon-conferences” were four. One was composed, 

as has already been mentioned, of persons chiefly interested in Latin 

merica, another of those interested in the history of the Far East 

\nother was devoted, with excellent results, to practical considera- 

tions respecting the study and teaching of economic history. In 


this conference formal papers were read. Professor Clive Day, of 
Yale University, who presided, spoke on the recognition of economic 
history as a distinct subject, reviewing its history, and discriminat- 
ing between those elementary courses in which its fusion with gen- 
eral historv is desirable and those more advanced stages of instruc- 
tion to which separate and special courses are more appropriate. 
Professor Abbott P. Usher, of the School of Business Administra- 
spoke on the field for the teaching of 
economic history in colleges and secondary schools. It appears that 
in most colleges and universities where economic history finds a 
place the chief provision for it consists in a course which gives one 
+] 


semester to the economic history of Europe and one to that of 


America. Many difficulties, especially in the intricate subjects of 
medieval agriculture and commerce, are avoided by beginning the 
Kuropean part of the course with the Industrial Revolution, but 
such a procedure sacrifices too much of what is stimulating to the 
student, to whom the contrast between medieval and modern condi- 
tions, medieval and modern forms of social organization, especially 
in the field of industry, is sure to be highly instructive. Within the 
last few vears economic history has become an important subject in 
the curricula of business schools, especially their undergraduate 
divisions, now rapidly growing. Here, little other history can be 
taught ; economic history must give elementary training in both his- 
torical and statistical method, and must be co-ordinated with the 
work descriptive of industries and, in general, of present-day eco- 
nomic organization. The speaker doubted the wisdom of trying to 
extend economic history into the field of secondary and vocational 
education. 

In the same conference, Professor Haves, of Columbia Univer- 


sity, spoke on the relation of courses in economic history to courses 
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in history and 1n economics, respecti\ 


torical research, with especial « 
parative study of the structure L ope t , 
Organizations, ¢ is1deres ( 
\luch the most numerously attend f these lu nference 


was that w 

researcn 1n Vasningto | 

gress, it took place 

the speakers—Dr. Gaillard Hunt, of the Department of State, Mr 
Charles Moore, chief of the Division of Manuscripts in the | 


ot Congress, Mr Pheod re belote, curator ot \imer =f 


elements ot the subjec it it Was impressive ( t vratif 
see the eager interest wit \\ t I enuretT 
uate students, absorbed these elements of know of neite 

concerning the storical treasures of W WVou 
some adequate appre nrecsented ere 
night be diffused among the mix ers ot the tor protes 1 
and all others who are intere torv ! 
] ] ? ? ] + ¢1 
the knowledge that Washing . 1 e be ce for e sti 
ot most of the really impor part f Ameri history eo 
tainly no in the world so rx 1 vider \ ‘ 
rials is so little resorted to for purposes of his » ¥ 
ntry | narmni ] 1] } 
@ country of such enormous we ere ou ce 
\\ 
Carn Their 1 \\ en 
| | st ric \\ I ( ] 
l ve ot ‘ ce t ch rc 
vivere suo who have settled dow n \W eton to lead the 
torical student's life and exploit this wondet 
material Chere are not five it apparent] e well | 1 
\meri in, thoug 1 wi e FOC ent 
acquires trom either parents or te ers ¢ victi ; t thers 
an inviting career in turther 1 He 1 d ir e orn 
uate school Yet historic: wT s never ‘ en 
pursuit, but always a pursuit of the well-to-do or the endowed—and 
in America, with no Congregation of St. Mar 
has embraced onl] pr tecsors ter d the 

P 1 a9 9 
vears from 1880 to 1914, when professors still had some free 1 ' 

But to return to the meeting. Before proceeding eT ‘ 
which can best be taken into consideration i — 

speak ot two sessions whicl | ( re the er ce 


of De Pauw University, on the histor 
the National Museum, and r lfurner—to t 
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r e conferen unencumbered by meals in of 
se es for e reading of formal papers—the usual annu 
] & +; na +) 
lee t the Conter ct t Piistorical cieties and e conte! 
1 1 ++ 1] 
¢ \ ( met to discuss the port ot the Comniittee 1] LIStOT 
Ve! yy | Sullival ale histor in ol Vew Yo K, Was 
ven tii Int mee ot e represel ves histori 
] ] ] + + + \\ 
le t the Nation \ssociation State story 
the ody. wl now embraces som 
e nizations which states ve formed e col 
pre rvat 1 ot their records I service (ire 
War, Mr. Karl S ewald, of the historica vision of the Marvlane 
( Defense. presenter report of l’rogress in e ( 
ot Wart vy state Wa iiistory § 1S rotesso! 
\ CTT C , SeCCTe ir\ i ¢ Ma al LISTO 
( 9711 er ot Suge mons and tlans Or na | 
iu ( I War Listory > collected 
rec tories of units iaries. rosters, photograp 
thirdly. various materials relating to economnie participation i ( 
] ] 7 ] 
var, al we re d morale work Che projected publicats 
| ries of militarv participatiot ‘stories of 
ettort tor Ss Of the welfare movements 
In respet e work ot wtorical societies, the Mam 
+] ; ithin ha indiwidiaial tt 
Was l ( ( peration © OCI es Wi l Stal 
] | | ] 4 ] pat + 
mh fer superintendent of the S storica Socie 
( Wille l pei carried Oll DV Ui co-operative ( 
that soe t na ¢ the local NMistorical societies, and tO Ls 


Dr. Worthington C. Ford and Dr. James Sullivan desert 


tively the work ot the bav St issachusett 
and ot the vat Is count ot istorii 
SOCTE es Vew \ Tt ind O 
societies Dy the coi cts afforded by these groupings. 
] ] ¢] ion ti nieret 
| \t Tile ( S¢ C seCsslt onte ¢ 
£ ties, wl enjoys certain autonomy 
F \ssociation el lal business nieetl 
3 Was FTe-Cicct¢ ( Lile presell 


| mittees were appointed, one to publish 
historical societi the other to consider 
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heen give e appropriate title of the Wisconsin Domesday Book 
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i to 1905 by Mr. A. P. C. 
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| \merican fiistoryv in Grades 1 
School e described ree ¢ ! 
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the aims and subject-matter 
(1) that the past should be used | : 
4 sacl 4 let 
vithout regard to boundaries of subjects, su c 
ture. economics, history, ete.; (2 ! 
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Johnson then gave concrete illustrations of methods of teaching 


pupils in the grades. The central idea was that of so presenting 


material as to lead pupils to do constructive thinking; to use the 


historical method in implanting the idea of change, in evaluating 
evidence, and in forming conclusions. The speaker approved the 


proposal of a course in world history in the high schools. 
The secretary of the committee, Mr. Daniel C. Knowlton, out- 
lined the proposed course in modern history for grade X., consisting 


of a preliminary course of one semester in ancient and medieval 


history, and a semester in modern history. Main topics and sub- 
topics were enumerated, chosen for the purpose of showing the 


progress towards democracy in Europe, for grade X., to be fol- 


lowed by a course in American history with a similar purpose, for 
grade XI., and one in problems resulting from the growth of 
democracy, for grade XII. Miss Harriet Tuell, president of the 
New england Historv Teachers’ Association, criticized 
mittee’s plan as inadequate, as running beyond the capacity of the 
average high-school pupil, and as laying undue emphasis on one 


phase of European development, the growth of democracy. 


In view of the transfer of the chairman of this committee, Pro- 
fessor Schafer, from Oregon to a new occupation in Wisconsin, 
1 of other changes of occupation by other members, the com- 
mittee asked to be discharged and to have its work reviewed and 
concluded by a fresh committee. The Council acceded to this re- 
inted a new committee to be called the Committee on 


History Teaching in Schools, of which the chairman is Professor 


\nother session having a special character was that devoted to 
the history of science. Its chairman, Dr. Robert S. Woodward, 


the retiring president of the Carnegie Institution of Washingt 


on, 


welcomed the attitude of the American Historical Association 
towards the history of science, emphasized the need of breaking 
down the artificial barriers which separate one department of learn- 
ing or science from another, and recalled plans of earlier years for 


neral history of the inductive sciences. Of the three papers 


a gel 
read, the first was one by Dr. Fielding H. Garrison, librarian of the 
Surgeon-General’s Office, on Recent Realignments in the History of 
Medieval Medicine and Science. While the most important medical 
texts of classical antiquity and the Middle Ages were issued in type 


Mr. Johnson's address, together with a preliminary report by Mr. Schafer, 
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Johnson. 
w found in the Historical Outlook for March, XII. 87-07 


the Renaissance printers, ! ( 
ture ot those times n ( 
1 
medical and other scientific manuscripts have Il t t 


eval physicians were weak in at my and in pl c t 

nal medicine was wi hem a matter of tra 

and as to practice; but t n surge! nd in hvgiens 

plishment was considerable. Other branches of science 


in the Middle Ages chiefly through the pursuit of pract 


on Developments in Electromagnetism during the Last 


Years, by Professor Arthur E. Kennelly, of Harvard.* 1 


sion of this survey was the hundredth anniversar f Oe 

discovery ot the connection between electricitv and n onetisn I 

the deflecting of the magnetic needle by an electric current 

development of the subject Was traced, tro \mpere s ¢ 

making paper of the same vear, 1820, through ] uent 1 

searches, through Faradav’s discovery of electromagns ndu 

thr tol +] + ] ‘ ‘ 

nrougn ne appiicat 1s cean Cs I Cit 

phone, through Clerk Maxwe researches into the re ( 

] ane + ] ] lie +1 } + 

tween electricity and light, the subsequent investigation [#4 

electric waves, and the study of the electron theory of n ( | 

SESS1TOT] CONG uded W t] a Tale T i T ] | 


Thought, Yesterday and Tor lreating | subject t 
teristic wit and pungency of statement, fron 1 t VIEW 
the student of intellectual histor e compared especial ( ( 
of thought of the eighteenth-c: ur d s other ] I 
with our own, and set forth the s to modern 1 t l 


from the scientific advance of the last century 


roceeding now to the main body of substantive paper 
pers read as contr ms to history, it must be 1 tl the 


whole they seemed to be of less importance or excellence than 


average of what has been brought forward on such occasions in t 


past, vet some were of exceptionally high qualit Phe 1 

venient plan for giving some notion of what the papers not already 
mentioned contained is perhaps to deal with them i e 
ical order of their subjects, beginning with ancient history In the 
session devoted to that field, the first paper was read by Dr. Donald 


tions. 
ihe second of these papers in the tor t ence . e 
of the New School of Soci Research, n New Yorl ! re 


422 aS } LI OT Tile 
\Icl ( versit f Nebr iska on the (srowtn of \u 
cra in the Roman Empire Its main features were an argument 
it the powers granted to the princeps in 22 B. C. did not include 
1 } VOT e senatorial provinces, and, derived 
I this eO e evolution of the princeps’ relation to th 
7 | 
Istice Contrary to the iccepted view, he held 
that under the Augu constitution the pri s possessed no juris 
i provinces, ul ne activities Ot 
1l1 court f that held by the praefectus urbi as his deputy 
were te ( unconstitutional, and that the ay te jurisdic 
e pri was simply an outgrowth ot the tenden 
refera hiimhcult pr ems to his arbitrament to make him e chi 
su ¢ ¢ ifla action 1 organizing a cou 
| 1 | 
l of emine uris ults to assist him in rendering his decisio 
fixed him hat] Che extra-legal origin of the jurisdiction 
exercised by the princeps and his deputies was held to explain thi 
re vel for character of their procedure, while the alliance 
between t empire and the professional lawyers impregnated the 
later Romar w with the spirit ot absolutism 
Ne i ved an important paper on the Origin of the Russ 
State on the Dnieper. by Professor Mikhail Rostovtsev, formerly ot 
\cademy of Sciences, now of the University of 
consin In the ninth centurv, when the Russian annals begin t 
] ] - 7 
cive a systematic record, we find Russia to have already a civiliza 
m of its owl nd a well-defined political, social, and economi 
ructure, having for its basis a group of commercial city-states 
7 4 ‘ 4 
etended at irt ruled by ien princes invited from withou 
one of whom, 1n t century, succeeded in uniting the whole grou] | 
| 
t ¢ es under eC ¢ st id into one state with its capital | 
Kiev Che problet 1 the paper was to account tor this torm ot | 
organization, so striking litterent from the agricultural and feudal 
form prevalent at that epoch in western Europe. It was to b 
solved only by taking into consideration that earlier history of Sout] 
Russia of whicl ortion was treated by Professor Rostovtsev in 
! cle printed in ou ist number Phe civilization depicted 1 
it article as prevailing under the joint imftiuence ot the Greek 
( onial cities and the Iranian-Scythian empire was not destroyed 


when the Sarmatian power replaced the Scythian, nor when Celtic 
ind after them Germanic invaders came. They took over, as it was 
their interest to do, the commercial relations whic 


when the Germans passed on into the Roman Empire and the West, 
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the same tvpe, took over thei tow! r tt 
» civilization—not a Germanic, nor thet te! 
u anciel iT l C1\ 
Sarmatians. with shght modimicatiol 
‘ epochs in the evolutiot Russ ‘ 
e Slavs made Russia their final a 
\ DADE! n the mot ( ey 
tio 1 e timely the recel enaetl \ 
wed how medieva Col re ( 
treely cont eq madustryvy, \\ 
the contre f civil authoriti t 
OWCT, 
were unde! Lile uiterior ¢ nt! l tat ul 
sweeping generalizations held 1 1 ul val 
the \lidadle 
| T + + +1 + + ] ; 
Internation< Languarce \ ( \ 
he pointed out, rests ¢ Lit chieven l l 
| + +1 ] +} | tat ley 1 | 
t period, vet, our (ne euage \ ( 
civilization throughout those ages, > e effort en ay 
is Still referred to as standard ( 
the Western Church, that spe ( med 
communication and hterature throughout we 
( lel ond ot union, unt the its ull Nis l 
awakening ClassiCdl t-a cw \ 
] ] + eerant | ] nea tet ] 
development ot he curre la 
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Recent OTts tO Tes l l l 
scribed. 
Che paper of Professor George Vutche 
1 ~ 4 4 
versity, on the nlhghtened ey m, ened with 
in which the enlightened despotism was ¢ ed 
. tne aull itv ot reason and ! upon 1 


rigin ot e movement in Prussia, rather than in the more pro- 
gressive nations, England and France, was explained. Conditions 


he German lands at the close of the Thirty Years’ War were 
sketched with special reference to the situation of the Hohenzollern 
possessions, and the constructive policy and work of the Great 

lector were outlined as the earliest manifestation of the enli 
ened despotism, whose foremost exponent was that prince’s great- 
grandson, Frederick the Great. Special emphasis was laid upon 
Frederick's achievement in internal administration during the ten 
vears’ truce beginning in 1745, and its imitation by Maria Theresa, 
in the rival campaigns of preparedness preceding the Seven Years’ 
War. The priority of these reforming activities in administration 
the appearance of the famous writings on government by the 
French philosophical thinkers was brought out as evidence that the 
enlightened despotism developed as a practical achievement, not as 
a response to the stimulus of political theorists. In short, it was an 
effort at administrative efficiency designed for the aggrandizemen 
of the state, which was conceived of as an entity above rulers as well 


as above subjects and as founded on the authority of reason rather 


Later periods of European history were traversed in a summary 
survev of the Break-up of the Hapsburg Empire, by Professor 
\rchibald C. Coolidge, of Harvard University, and in a paper on 
Sinn Fein, by Professor Edward R. Turner, of the University of 
Michigan. Dr. Ralph H. Lutz, of Stanford University, narrated 
the history of the Spartacist Uprising in Germany, of which he had 
ween an eve-witness in Berlin. Miss Ruth Putnam, in a paper enti- 
tled the Aspirations of One Small State, described the evolution of 
rrand-duchy of Luxemburg from the time when it first obtained 
the opportunity of self-determination, after the armistice of No- 
vember, 1918, to recent davs. This paper, too, was based in large 
part on the data of an eye-witness. Problems of labor, finance, rail- 
roads. and economic affiliation with the neighboring countries were 
described. and some account given of the course and achievements 
of parties under a new constitution providing for woman suffrage 
and proportional representation. 

In a paper on the Establishment of a New Poland, Col. Lucius 
H. Holt, of the United States Military Academy, traced the estab- 
lishment of a new government, and political events in Poland from 
the outbreak of the war in 1914 to the present date. The paper 
emphasized the work of the Supreme National Committee during 
1e years from 1914 to 1916. It traced briefly the influences which 
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led the Central Powers to recognize | ! n the at n of 1915, 
and the subsequent incidents wluich revs the f Ger 
: manv and turned the Voles against that unt It sur rized 
the points in the allied recognition of Voland in x t ou 
tne clash ot conflicting political Torees l 1 
tice period and the result, spoke otf the electiot wat 
and closed with a statement ot the progress 
AssembDiv upon aTalt 1 constilutio 

Che last of the papers which we may describ ri 
historv of the Old World was that of Vr. Stephen | lugya 
rector of the Institute of International I-ducation, on SyTia 
ae \ ] +] \\ } ‘ ‘ 
tine, and md es (are WW 1 1 \ 
found strong support among the Syrian patriots at 1 leaders wl 

under the rule of the Young Turks, or exiled by them, i en 

contending for an autonomous or independent Syria administer 

Arabs with Arabic as official language Unfortunately, 
agreement of October 25, 1915, made between the Sherit or t 
Hejaz and the British High Commission at Cairo, contict 1 with 
the Provisiolis le. Kes-t i between trance I Ait 
Britain as to the disposition of the Arab lands of the Ottoman Pt 
pire. Moreover, that treaty w considered I 
superseded by the Anglo-French declaration of November 5, 1 18 
When. therefore, after the occupation of the territory by Genet 
Allen! 

lenby. mandates were given by e Supreme Cout to Great 
Britain for Palestine and to France tor Syria, the -\rab itiona 
considered that they had been deceived, opposed the erection fa 
Zionist in Palestine, at entered 01 ut 
flict with the British in f’alestine warfare W e French 

elsewhere in Syria 

| the end of this la \ \ ires | ul 
tw of San Marcos ima. Peru, read a brief paper on 
the Communistic Svstem of the Incas, and the comparison between 

its features and those of Russian communism under [lenin and 

Trotski. 
Passing now to the papers in .\merican history, it 1s to be noted 
that, appropriately to the date, one session was dey col 
memorating the tercentenary of the arrival of the grim ther 
In this session three papers were read, of whi the first, | Py 
fessor Clive Dav, of Yale University, dealt with Capitatist ! 
Socialistic Tendencies in the Puritan Colonies Its sp t 
was to consider a view recently advanced by th te rot r 
Printed it ’ 


WV lerdelberg in the developme the mod- 
( cay s 1 ca listic society, as set torth in Som 
\ essen source of the capitattst spirit 
to be found in the religious beliefs and ethical principles of 
‘urit ( 
( <er 
t T seTrn 


it find that encouragements to industry and thrift bulked large 
n their sermons and concluded that whatever urgency was manifest 
ward the accumulation of capital, greatly needed in the colonies 

ial, rather than individual and capitalistic, in its motives. 
Mr. Lincoln N. Winnicutt, of Worcester, followed with a paper 
tled, The Settlement of Plymouth Contemplated before 1620, 
ts thesis was that Sir Ferdinando Gorges desired a settlement at 
vor and did what he could to guide the Pilgrims 
ither, supplying them with information and endeavoring to ar- 
nge that Captain Dermer and Tisquantum should be at hand to 
int their way, possibly also making private arrangements with 

aptain Jones of the \/avflower. 

hirdly, Professor David S. Muzzey, of Columbia University, 
paper on the Heritage of the Puritans, after acknowledging 
the defects characteristic of Puritanism but urging that all estimates 
f these should be based on comparisons with contemporaneous 
enomena rather than with those of the present time, set forth in 
dmirable style three principal portions of our inheritance from the 
Puritans and Pilgrims: the results of their political philosophy, with 


ts insistence on covenant as the basis of civil relations, the influ- 


ence of the New England town, primordial cell of local self-govern- 
men nd the emphasis which the Puritans permanently placed 


upon unremitting education for responsibility. 
The paper on the Slave Trade into South Carolina before the 
Revolution, by Miss Elizabeth Donnan, of Wellesley College, a 


oduct of researches conducted on behalf of the Carnegie Insti- 


tution of Washington, derived its information for the first third of 
century from official papers, dealing with those as- 
pects of the trade in which British officials and British merchants 
rned themselves, such as the import taxes imposed by the col- 
my, payment of debts to British merchants, and monopoly by the 
Roval Company. From 1732 we have the files of the South Caro- 
lina Gazette and from 1748 the business letters of Henry Laurens. 
| rom these two sources much can be learned concerning the actual 


cess of buving and selling the black cargoes, which were handled 


| 
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will be printed in a later issue of this jour 

lhe paper entitled John Wesley, Tory, by Prote rW 
Sweet, of De Pauw University, treated of the activities and intluence 
of Wesley during the American Revolution. In the ten ve 
ginning with 1708 Wesley published ten political par 
fir 


st three were caused by the excitement concerning the cass 


John Wilkes, and took the side of king and government; the 


was devoted to the slave trade, of which Weslev was on: f the 
earliest opponents. The remaining six have do w \n 
can Revolution, the first and most important of C1 
lddress to Our American Colonies (1775 In all of them Wesley 
supports the King and governimen 


course are complex: he was born and bred High Churehmai 
Tory; he believed in the divine right of king 

seemed to him the most religious; he was firm supporter of law 

and ord he hate d r¢ be the kun 4) had been k 


toward the Methodists: the king’s private hfe and his court were 


free from scandal; Lord Dartmouth was a leader in the Evangelical 
movement. Wesley's position on the American \W 
suspicion and even persecution of .\merican Methodists as Tori 
but at the close of the war he was wise e1 ret r 
result as providential and se OU rvanize 


odists into an independent churcl 

In the paper by Professor Homer C. Hockett, of the ¢ St 
University, on t 
deavor was to show the part played by Ameri 


daeveiopment ol he two chiet modern teade 


nion and the British Empir« He held 1 


| 


eround of our own federalism lay rather in the relations of the colo- 

nies to one another than in the previous practices of the Dritish 

I~mipire that while ne modern british imperial Organization, as a 

league of autonomous commonwealths, was foreshadowed by the 


‘rsy preceding the Revolution, 


Britis] oli W not changed by the American contention; but 


ritish policy was ing t 
that the essential change in that policy resulted rather from the 
undermining of mercantilism, and thus of the old colonial system, 
y Adam Smith's political econom ind from the aggressive de- 
mands of the Canadians for responsible government. 


Of the papers on American history in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, that of Professor Louis M. Sears, of Purdue Uni- 


18o8,* adverted first to 


he ambiguous position of that city in respect to economic status at 
that time. As a commercial city, Philadelphia was subject to the 
distress entailed by the embargo upon all sections of the commercial 
population. But Philadelphia, in common with Baltimore and other 
ports of the Middle States, possess ed an incitement to manufactures 

her proximity to the new Trans-Alleghanyv settlements She 


ized her opportunity, actually developed a considerable manufac- 
turing industry, and won prosperity for a greater number of her 
citizens than the embargo had impoverished. The material ex- 
pression of this prosperity was a building boom involving the con- 
struction of over a thousand houses. The political expression was 
mtinued confidence in the Democratic party and in the wisdom 
d goodne f Thomas Jefferson, Philadelphia being, according to 
one’s point of view, either the shining exception to the folly of the 
Jeffersonian system, or else the shining example of its wisdom. 
In the joint session held with the Agricultural History Society, 
Professor Percy W. Bidwell, of Yale University, read a paper, 


*h we shall later have the privilege of presenting in full to our 


readers, on the Agricultural Revolution in New England, 1815- 
1860, showing how the development of New England manufactures 
nd the creation of factory villages began a transition from farming 
to farming for profit, how the building of railroads, just 


ition to commercial agriculture was well under way, 


subjected the New England farmer to disastrous competition from 


the westward, and how he carried out the readjustment of his eco- 


nomic system which was thus forced upon him. 
In the same joint session, Mr. Herbert A. Kellar, of the McCor- 
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clusively with the government when thev preferred the higher prot 
of the public market. The state government of North Car 
however, interposed successfully prevent Confederate control of 


manufactures in t 


exclusive use of North Carolina troops. 
Only two papers bore on the history of the United States 
tween 1865 and 1900, none on our history in the twentieth centur 


Both of these two bore on aspects of that period which derive their 


significance from the economic problems which emerged with tl 
erowth of capitalism after the Civil War d whicl 1] 


solved. The first was a paper by Professor John D. Hicks, of 


Hamline University, Minnesota, on the Political Career of Ign 


Donnelly, who figured in the politics of nes 
tion, throughout the period named, as the champion, ardent but 
unpractical, of every movement that gave promise of bettering 


lot of the ordinary man and securing his rights against 


of property. Indifferent to party—by turns Anti-\lon 
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staple, Mr. Clemen devoted his attent chiefly to the pe: 
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cker, Democrat. Republican, Farmers’ Alliance man, Populist, 
liddle-ot-the-Roade he sought his cherished reforms most com- 
hrough third-party movements. His final rejection of op- 

tur tactics was exhibited when the main body of Populists 


ted the policy of fusion with the Democratic party in 1896 


er ( \erarian Disconten 1 the South during the 
ies and eties of the last century, Professor B. B. Nendrick, 


Columbia University, dwelt on only two of the causes of that 


ntent [he primary cause, social, lay in the fact that the 


Southern farmer occupied in 1890, 1n the ec nomical, the political 

especially the social life of the country, a position much lower 

he had in 1860. The principal economic cause of his unrest 

the lien-law system—an evil peculiar to the Southern farmer 

under whicl farmer was almost a serf to the city merchant 

t W m | happened to be indeb ed Other elements in the South 

-ituation were not peculiar to that section, but were such as, in 

e cast {i the West, have been adequately treated in the books of 

i nes, (iat nd W hite nd others but the histor ot he 

Southern farmer in that period still awaits systematic investigation 

Pape on | \merican Political and Diplomatic Relations ( 

eneral theme of one of the sessions held jointly by the Historical 

1 the Political Science associations, fall last to be described. 

] Professor Herman G. James, of the University of Texas, 

on Recent Constitutional Changes in Latin America, is printed in 
ull elsewhere That of Professor Julius Nlein, of Harvard, e1 

tled the Mu e Doctrine as a Regional Understanding, was 

fara s historical content is concerned, devoted to an interesting 


f the wavs and extent in which the period of the Great 


ir has brought to the South American republics appreciation ot 


ir own capacity for self-development, promoted international co- 
ration within South America in economic and social matters, 
inced the application of South American capital to industrial 
1 commercial enterprises, and furthered economic independence 
Europe while multiplying contacts with North America. The 
bable bearing of all on the development of the Monroe Doc- 
Professor Manoel de Oliveira Lima, the eminent Brazilian 
lar who has lately become a member of the Catholic University 
\merica. concluded this series with a paper on Pan-Americanism 


id the League of Nations, in which, after reviewing some earlier 
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cl Provision was also made a Ce ittee 
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order to secure permanence and continuity of policy of the Com- 
mittee on Programme, it was voted that three members of that 
that 


committee should serve for terms of three years so arranged 


one member should retire each year, while the other members were 


+ 


to serve for terms of one vear and be selected with reference to 


locality. Other recommendations of the Committee on Policy. 


adopted by the Association, provided for continuance or revival of 


I ommission, the Committee on Bibliography, 


ne Public \rchives 


and the Committee on the Documentary Historical Publications of 
the United States Government, for the discharge, at its own request, 
as mentioned on a previous page, of the present Committee on His- 
tory and Education for Citizenship in the Schools and the substi- 
tution of a new Committee on History Teaching in Schools, and for 
the establishment of a standing Committee on Military History, 
whose chief function should be to co-operate with the Historical 
Branch of the General Staff of the United States Army, and other 
governmental agencies, national and state, engaged in preparing 
historical works relative to the recent war. As a means of carrying 
out the desires which have at times been expressed for a special 
journal of European history, or an organ for the publication of 
brief monographs in that field, the Committee on Policy recom- 
mended the establishment, when means are at hand, of a series of 
Historical Studies; the details were referred to a committee. 

The budget proposed by the Council is printed on a later page, 
in connection with an outline of the treasurer's report. 

Under the terms of the will of the late George Louis Beer a 
prize was established, to be known as the George Louis Beer Prize, 
for the “ best work upon any phase of European international his- 
tory since the year 1895; a committee was appointed to shape 
rules for its award. The prize offered in military history, to which 
the Council had appropriately given the name of the Robert M. 


Johnston Prize, was awarded to Mr. Thomas R. Hay, for an essay 
on Hood’s Tennessee Campaign. It was announced that the com- 
mittee on the Justin Winsor Prize had been unable to agree, and 
the three essays most regarded were referred to a new committee 
on that prize, appointed for the biennium 1921-1922. 

\ special committee was appointed by the Council, at the in- 
stance of the secretary, to consider the general subject of historical 


writing (as distinguished from historical research) in the United 


’We are asked by the chairman of the comm itt Professor Evarts B. 
Greet say t w leased to receive fr iny ber of the Associa 
S ves ms a speakers pics til July nis 


| 

| 

| ldress w ! I lor Club, Cambridge, Mass 


States and to report as to what means, if , may be 

stimulate the better writing of history The committee appointed 
‘ consists of Mr. Jusserand, Dr. Charles W. Colby, and Professor \V' 

C. Abbott; its report on this exceedingly important subj 

awaited with much interest 

A committee of which Professor George Ml. Dutcher 
man had been appointed at the preceding annual meeting to prepare 
1 Manual of Historical Literature to replace the well-known work 


by the late Dr. Charles Kk \dams nie the breaktast- 


ences held during the sessions was organized in order that those wl] 
are to take part in the preparation of this manual might hear 
report of progress and discuss various ¢ s of C\ 
committee’s plan involves some further chapters additic ] 

in Dr. Adams’s book, the inclusion of least n ! 
titles, but with somewhat briefer reviews, in order to keep the 
of the volume not much larger, and the assignment of each of thi 
proposed twenty-nine chapters to an expert in its field, as chapter 
editor, with assistance from other specialists. It is anticipated that 
the new work, which was originally suggested by the -\mer 
Library Association. will find its largest usefulness in public hbraries 
and high schools, but that it will not be without value tor teachers 
and students in colleges and universities. Mest of the titles will be 


of works which have appeared since the publication ot Dr. .\ 
Look, and there will be a somewhat larger proportion o1 
| nglish treated. 

It was voted, on a hospitable invitation from St uis, that the 
next annual meeting should be held in that city. The dat 
probably be December 28, 29, and 3 

The annual elections followed precisely the list presented by the 
Committee on Nominations. His [Excellency the lrench ambassa 
dor, Mr. Jusserand, was chosen president for the ensuing year, Pre 
fessor Charles H. Haskins first vice-president, Professor Edward 
P. Cheyney second vice-president Professor John S. Bassett and 
Mr. ( harles Moore were re elected secretar and treasurer respec 
tively. The election to the Executive Council also followed 
cisely the committee's list, except that Professor Becker withdrew 
his name, preferring to continue as a me mber of the Board of | 
tors of this journal, whereupon the committe: ubstituted the nam«e 
of Professor Sioussat. The councillors elected were: M1 Raat} 
Putnam, Professors Arthur L. Cross, Sidney Bb. Fay, Carl R. | 


Carlton J. H. Hayes, Frederic L. Paxson, James T. Shotwell, and 


my 


. St. George L. Sioussat. The Council elected Professor Guy S. Ford 
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THE PEASANTS’ CRUSADE 


ts’ Crusade of 1096 has been too generally regarded 
movement of misguided and unprepared rustics. 
gests all this. In reality many of these “ peasants”’ 
been prosperous middle-class treeholders and towns- 
ed enough to furnish themselves with the equipment 
cessary for a long journey to the East. People of 


desired an orderly march and asked only the privi- 


lege of paving their way. There was indeed a general wave of 


social unrest, and the sources vaguely indicate that numerous groups 
f people were wandering about aimlesslv—for instance, the band 


which entr 
vhich entruste¢ 


nowever.:r, 


ng excitement 


d itself to the guidance of a goose and a goat. All 
was a natural consequence of the widespread crusad- 

and was as much an accompaniment of the main 
he lesser movement. Specifically, the Peasants’ Cru- 


il 


of five large bands led by Peter the Hermit, Walter 


e Penniless, Fulk, Gottschalk, and Emicho. What manner of 
people did these armies contain? What were the reasons for their 
failure? If all facts not pertinent to these queries are omitted, the 
story of the Peasants’ Crusade may be profitably retold. 

he chroniclers, with one exception, were unsympathetic and too 
ften brief when they wrote of this movement.! Not only were 
ese bands of much less importance in numbers and personnel than 
e larger armies, but they failed to aid the main crusade. Hence 
ev were generally denounced by conservative ecclesiastical writers 
\ \ix H ria H ymiitana CCuel aes H storiens UP 
Hi é \ \ was eye-w Ss 1 the 
su S ch discuss n the first ed n of his Ges chte des 
é Kre é uss H. von Syl held Albert to be untrus 
. Kugler r ced the belief that Albert used the work of a Lorraine 
. was ye-v Ss, aS W s crusading songs and oral sources 
B. Kugler, Alber n Aachen (Stuttgart, 1885 F. Krebs, Zur Kritik Alberts 
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state monopoly. The people of this region, however, were far 


trom being under effective control, and the imperial governor, 


Niketas, had not been warned of the coming of the crusaders.*° 


Consequently, when Walter sought permission to buy provisions 


from “the prince of the Bulgarians and the magistrate of the city 


of Belgrade it was refused.*! Unable to obtain f od otherwise, 
the crusaders resorted to foraging, which provoked r ‘tion. One 
party was surrounded in an oratory, which the Bulgarians burned, 


killing sixty of those within, and injuring others. Again Walter 


seems to have avoided trouble, for he hurried on with his army in 


contusion,** but although Albert's account of the departure is vague, 
ere is no reason to think that the army was defeated in a general 


The march to Nish through the Bulgarian forests took eight 
days, but at this town the crusaders were well treated, and restitu- 
tion for their losses was made by the imperial officials. Markets 


were granted for the rest of the journey, and after an uneventful 


passage, Walter reached Constantinople July 20.2% Here the army 
continued to enjoy the privilege of buying whatever it needed, and 
settled itself to await the arrival of Peter. The first army to reach 


ist had conducted itself creditably. Walter had shown excel- 


Evidence of adequate preparation may also be found in the ac- 


count of Peter's march. Leaving Cologne on April 19, with an 


army “‘innumerable as the sands of the sea”, which was further 


increased by a contingent headed by South German nobles,** Peter 
he Hungarian boundary after a peaceful march.**  Pas- 


1rough Hungary was granted on the conditions that there 


should be no plundering, and that whatever the army required 
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should be purchased without contention and at a fair pric: These 
terms were observed until Semlin was reached.2" When approach- 


this town, Peter heard a rumor to the eftect that Guz. a prom 


. nent Hungarian noble,?* had planned to attack his army in the rear, 
while Niketas obstructed its advance “so that the spoils of so great 
an army in horses, gold, silver, and clothing should be captured and 
divided”. Peter refused to believe this “ because the Hungarians 
and Bulgarians were Christians”’, but when the clothing and arms 


of the sixteen stragglers from Walter's army were seen hanging 


from the walls of Semlin, the crusaders took th 
and killed a great many of the inhabitants.*° 

Here Peter tarried five days, but on hearing that the King 
Hungary was gathering an army behind him, he crossed the Morav 
although hampered by a lack of boats, and obstructed by the Pince- 
nates. Burdened with the spoils of Semlin, consisting of wagon- 


the march was continued 


loads of grain, cattle, and horses, 


lid not remain at Belgrade but retired to the walled town of Nish, 
while the Bulgarians hid their flocks and ; 
Arriving at Nish on the eighth day, messengers were sent to 


Niketas to ask permission to buy food 


This was granted on cot 
dition that hostages be given as a pledge of good faith.*® In the 
morning the hostages were returned and the army prepared to re- 
sume its march. But a hundred German stragglers, irritated be- 
cause of some altercation in the market, set fire to some mills outside 
the city. This caused the Bulgarians to attack the departing cru- 
saders. Peter, who was already some distance ahead, hastened 


back with the intention of making amends for the injury which the 


Germans had done, but before he could begin negotiations, a thor 
sand of his men crossed the bridge to attack the gate of the tow 
and soon another thousand joined them.*? Peter then tried to keep 
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the rest of his men out of the fight, but the Bulgarians took advan- 
tage of this lack of harmony in the crusading army and drove the 
attacking party over the bridge or into the river, killing many of 
them. This treatment of their comrades aroused many of the cru- 
saders, who thus far had remained spectators, to attempt to cross 
the river notwithstanding Peter’s efforts to restrain them. 

In the meantime a messenger reached Niketas, who agreed to 
negotiate. This was announced, and the fighting ceased. The foot- 
men, however, apparently disgusted, loaded their wagons and, 
against Peter's wishes, again began to depart. The Bulgarians re- 
garded this as an effort to retreat and again attacked the crusaders. 
The result was a general rout, in which a large number of prisoners 
were taken, including many women. Many wagons were lost, par- 
ticularly the one which bore the treasure-chest of Peter.** Albert's 
account makes it evident that much of the trouble was due to Peter's 
inability to control his men, and it is likely that Niketas had more 
difficulty in restraining the wild peoples under his rule. Although 
denial of markets was not the cause of the trouble either at Semlin 
or at Nish, nevertheless, inasmuch as this was the only portion of 
the route where either army had trouble, it would seem that more 
blame must rest upon the Bulgarians than upon the crusaders. 

Niketas sent messengers to Constantinople to report what had 
occurred, and Peter was met at Sternitz by imperial officials. To 
avoid further disorder, Alexius directed that there should not be a 
delay of more than three days at any town, and he granted full 


market privileges.°* At Philippopolis the Greeks made large gifts 


2“ Plaustrum quoque, super quod erat scrinium Petri, plenum innumerabilis 

et arg capt et retent est, et ad Nizh una cum cay is reduc 
et in aerario ducis repositur Albert, p. 28 ““ Neminem vendentem aut al d 
offerentem invenientes”’, after the loss of 2,000 wagons, indicates that the cru 
s rs s had Albert says that when the army was reunited, after being 
scattered in the mountains and forests, only 30,000 were left out of 40,000. N 
reliance can be placed on sucl rg ITres 

+“ Interea id domnum imperatorem Constantinopolis praeces 
serunt, qui sibi ilo de actibus et infortunio Petri retulerunt: qualiter 
Ungaros Malevillae occiderit; et quomodo ad civitatem Nizh niens, pr t 
factis mala civibus reddiderit, sed non tamen hoc impune presumpserit.” Jbid 
p. 282. This indicates that the early arrival of these crusaders was entirely unex 


pected by Alexius 


4 Albert has the messengers say: “ Civitatibus autem omnibus per quas tran- 


siturus es ex imperatoria Jussione praecipimus ut pacifice tibi omnia tuis« en 
dant, et, quia Christianus es, Christianique tui consocii, non ultra iter tuum 
impediant; et quicquid in superbia et furore satellites tui adversus ducem Nicl 


tam deliquerunt, tibi prorsus remittit.” Jbid., p. 282. 
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Peter, because of his losses. \ second imperial messenger met 


Peter at Adrianople, and requested 
cause the emperor was consumed with a desire to see this same 
Peter, on account of the reports which he had heard concerning 


him”. Constantinople was reached on August I, and the army 


encamped near the city, the usual market privileges being again 
conceded.*® The march from Cologne had taken about three 


months and eleven days. 

Crusading enthusiasm continued to develop in Germany aiter 
the departure of Walter and Peter, although without t 
guidance of the papacy. Because of the struggle respecting invest 


ture and the opposition of the anti-pope, Guibert, Urban II. made 


little effort to include Germany in the crusade. Probably only three 
German bishops were loyal to the pope at this time Because of 
this situation, the Peasants’ Crusade represents a large part of Ger 
many’s participation in the First Crusade.** During the spring of 
1096, the Jews of the Rhine towns suffered greatly from persecution 
by the crusading bands, which coalesced to form tl ther arm 
of the Peasants’ Crusade. Very little is known of the army which 
was headed by Fulk.*® It passed through northern Germany and 
apparently was responsible for the attacks on the Jewries of Maga 
burg and Prague.*® It ended what seems to have been a disorderly 
career at Nitra, where it was destroyed by the Hungarians.* 
Gottschalk, however, seems to have been a more worthy fol- 


lower of Peter, although Ekkehard calls him “ not a true but a false 
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servant of God”. With a considerable army, which we are told 
was well equipped and prepared, he passed through southern Ger- 
many peacefully.**? Coloman readily granted passage through his 
realm and markets, but with an express understanding that there 
should be no plundering.** The terms of this agreement were soon 


broken by the crusaders. Disorder, which Albert ascribes to the 


Bavarians and Swabians, caused the Hungarian king to halt Gott- 
schalk at Martinsberg. Finding the crusading army too strong to 
be attacked, he began to negotiate, and curiously enough the cru- 
saders agreed to surrender all arms and treasure as a pledge of good 
conduct for the duration of their march through Hungary. Such 
an extreme concession is proof that Gottschalk and the leaders of 
his army were eager to satisfy the king’s conditions.“* The Hun- 
garians, however, did not keep faith with the crusaders, but attacked 


them as soon as they had disarmed themselves. Few seem to have 


survived the massacre.* 

The last army united under the leadership of Count Emicho of 
Leiningen.*® William, viscount of Melun and of the Gatinais, sur- 
named the Carpenter, joined Emicho at Mainz.t’ Other members 
of the French nobility mentioned are Thomas of La Fere, Clarebold 


of Vendeuil, and Drogo of Nesle.*®2 While the various bands which 
united to form this army were gathering together,*? many Jewish 


vulgi, qui, pecunia ineffabili 


42“ Tam militaris quam pedestris 
ta, iter suum pacifice usque in regnum Ungariae con 
tinuasse perhibentur.” Albert, Recuet/, Occ., IV. 280-290. 
43“ Quibus etiam concessa est licentia emendi vitae mecessaria; et pax 
itrinque indicta ex praecepto regis, ne qua seditio a tanto oriretur exercitu 
Ibid., p. 290. 

44 Acquieverunt universi huic consilio, ac loricas, galeas, omnia arma 
tamque pecuniam, stipendium viae suae scilicet in Iherusalem, in manus magis- 
tratus regis reddiderunt.” Jbid., p. 291 
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46“ Ubi [Mainz] comes Emicho, vir nobilis et in hac regione potentissimus,” 


te rt, Recue lec., IV. 292. “ Quidam vir militaris, comes tamen partiu 
arum quae circa Renum sunt, Emicho nomine,” etc. Ekkehard, ed. Hager 
yer p. 20 
47 Duchalais, “ Charte inéd relative a l'Histoire des Vicomtes de Melun 
i é e l’Ecole des Chartes deuxiéme sér I. 254 
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49 “ His itaque per turmas ex diversis regnis et civitatibus in unum collectis 
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ired."? Passing along the Danube into Hungary, it was further 
strengthened by a South German contingent headed by Count H 
nann of Dyllingen and The Hungarians, howe 
intention of permitting such freebooters to enter their country, and 
the gates of Wieselburg were closed at the king’s command \ft 
unsuccessful negotiations for passage, the crusaders decided to ft 
this Strategic posiuion ant thus optain entrance tne 


[his was not easy, as the town was located at the juncture of the 
Danube and Leitha rivers, and surrounded 
were spent in the construction of a bridge Chen a successful 
sault was made, and entrance was secured, but when the crusader 
were already within the walls, panic seized them, and victory w 
turned into defeat. Caught with the river behind them, the met 
bers of the attacking party suffered disaster. William of Meh 
Drogo, Thomas, and Clarebold escaped and went to Italv, where 
they later joined Hugh the Great.** Hartmann later joined God- 


frey.** The six weeks’ siege of a fortified town indicate 


Emicho’s army, although disorderly and badly organized,” possessed 
some military capacity. Its failure shows the impossibility of 


band’s forcing a passage through Hungary. Preparation and good 
, behavior were demanded by the Hungarian king 


To return to the crusaders in the East, Peter had an audience 


with the emperor soon after his arrival.' \lexius was eager 


hear of the great upheaval that was taking place in the West 
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and the emperor gave him two hundred gold byzants and a measure 
of small coins for his men. Five days after reaching Constanti- 
nople, the crusaders crossed to the Asiatic shore, where they estab- 
lished themselves at Hellenopolis or Civitot. The Greek merchants 
brought them provisions and necessities by boat, so that their wants 
were abundantly supplied as long as they had money enough to pay 
ers. Inasmuch as a long period of waiting must elapse be- 


tore the main armies would arrive, it was necessary for Alexius to 


find suitable quarters for them.** Hlellenopolis seems to have been 


quite satisfactory,®® so long as the crusaders kept out of Turkish 


territory, which the emperor warned them to do. For two months 


they lived at is camp in perfect security.’ 


Without giving a complete account of the events in Asia Minor, 


certain significant features may be noted, for they place the final 
disaster in a different light. At the end of two months, plundering 
began against Peter’s will. A band of some 7,000 Frenchmen 
made a successful cattle-stealing raid in the direction of Nicaea. 
Next 3,000 Germans captured a castle only a few miles from this 
place, which they occupied as a base for further operations.** The 


Turks beleaguered the occupants of this castle, and forced them 


houses in the s 
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58 The anony: s writer of the Gesta says that the crusaders were warned 

not t ross tl Straits. “ Nolite transmeate Brachium, donec niat maxima 
Christianorum virtus, quoniam vos tanti non estis, ut cum Turcis proeliari valeatis 
Ed. Hagenmeyer, pp. 112 He goes on say that because they burned 
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to submit after eight days. The news of this produced tremendous 
excitement in the crusading camp. The footmen demanded that the 
knights lead them to battle forthwith, and when they refused be- 


cause Peter was absent, Godfrey Burel (magister peditum) taunted 


them with cowardice until they yielded to the popular clamor. The 
whole army then marched forth against the Turks in six divisions 
headed by a vanguard of 500 horsemen. As they were emerging 
into an open place in the forest, the horsemen were attacked before 


ie footmen could come to their assistance. Their horses were shot 
down by the Turkish archers, and they were compelled to fi 
foot against overwhelming numbers. Walter with many other 


kni 


the Draco river.‘ The footmen were routed and slaughtered by 


hts, including a number of German no 


the Turks as they fled toward camp.** Later 3,000 fugitives took 
refuge in a ruined fortress where they defended themselves until 
rescued by the imperial troops.‘ 

Although he was blamed by later writers, Alexius can not be 
held responsible for this disaster. It has been assumed that he was 
disgusted with the poor quality of the material in Peter’s army, and 
that he hurried the crusaders over to the Asiatic side merely to get 


rid of them. The camp at Hellenopolis, however, seems to have 
been safe enough until the crusaders themselves provoked the fatal 
attack by disregarding the emperor's warning. Albert says that 
they began foraging while plentifully supplied with food.** No 


ga 


and without doubt the Greek traders continued to bring food. The 
significant point to note, however, is that Peter was in Constanti- 


nople at the time of the battle seeking to obtain some form of relief 


for his people. rhe real cause of trouble was that the crusaders, 
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at least a considerable number of them, had exhausted their re- 
sources. Disorder, lack of discipline, the efforts to secure food by 
plundering, were all caused by a lack of money. The story of the 
bands which had perished in Hungary was repeated in Asia Minor. 
The relative success of the different bands was determined by the 
amount of money possessed by the individual crusaders of whom 
they were composed. The bands of Walter and Peter had sup- 
ported themselves by paying for their food for five and one-third 
months, a creditable achievement, while the others were reduced to 
plundering when they reached Hungary. The fundamental reason 
for the failure of the first two bands was their premature arrival 
in the East. 

If this account offers an accurate interpretation of the move- 
ment, it would seem that it must have originated in favorable eco- 
nomic conditions rather than in famine and distress. Hagenmeyer, 
however, endorses Ekkehard’s statement that the French were easily 
persuaded to leave their homes, since France for several years pre- 
vious to 1096 had been afflicted by civil sedition, famine, pestilence, 
and plagues.** Wolff concludes that the movement had a back- 
ground of “religious enthusiasm and bitter want”’, and as evidence 
lists all the famines mentioned for the years preceding the crusade.* 
What vear of the Middle Ages did not have at least a local famine? 
The scanty records do not permit of conclusive statistical results, 
but there is much evidence to indicate that the last years of the 
eleventh century were marked by considerable economic progress. 
The growth of commerce and industry, the rise of towns, and the 
colonization of new agricultural lands are marks of prosperity more 
significant than the fact that famines and plagues had not yet ceased 
to occur. The entire crusading movement may be regarded as one 
of the first great results of the new forces which culminated in the 
many-sided awakening of the twelfth century. 

That the crusading movement was not preceded by a period of 
exceptional distress is made more certain by the knowledge that the 
followers of Walter and Peter, and even the bands which perished 
in Hungary, were not the product of hard times. The reference to 
Peter's treasure-chest, Albert’s frequent and persistent allusions to 
market privileges, the reparation for losses, and the coincidence that 
trouble occurred only when provisions could not be obtained by 

68 Ekkehard, ed. Hagenmeyer, pp. 105-106; Hagenmeyer, Peter, p. 111, “ Das 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR THROUGH THE EYES OF 
\ RUSSIAN DIPLOMAT? 


Ir is unfortunately true that the average European diplomat 
does not fully understand the American people and their institutions 
and consequently misrepresents them in the reports to his govern- 
ment. The extent and seriousness of the misrepresentations depend 
largely on the differences between the political and social institutions 
of the country that sends the diplomat and the country to which he 
is sent. In the middle of the nineteenth century no other two civ- 
ilized countries were more unlike than Russia and the United States 
and there were many misstatements made about each other by their 
representatives. This was not done with any evil intent. It was 
but natural that a man trained in the philosophy of Nicholas I. 
should judge American society by a different standard than one who 
had been brought up on the ideals of Lincoln. The Russian and 
the American had different backgrounds, different prejudices, dif- 
ferent angles of vision, and therefore the objects they sighted 
seemed different to them. Neither was wholly wrong or wholly 
right, and the views of each had much in them that was of value 
to the other. It so happened that Russia had during the Civil War 
a very able representative in the person of Edouard de Stoeckl, 
Stoeckl spent about twenty years in Washington in various diplo- 
matic capacities and during that time he married an American wife, 
formed a large circle of friends among the prominent men of the 
capital, and learned to admire the American people.* His opinions 

1 This paper is based on the correspondence of Stoeckl with the Russian for- 
eign office, examined by the writer when preparing for the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington a report supplementary to that section of his Guide to the Mate 
rials for American History in Russian Archives (Washington, 1917) which related 
to the archives of the ministry of foreign affairs. When making notes for that 
section in 1914 he was allowed to carry his search down to 1854 only; in 1917 he 
was permitted to go on to 1870. All the letters here cited are dated from 
Washington. 

2 When Edoua 


but the records show that 


Stoeckl first came to the United States is not quite clear, 


1e was a member of the Russian legation in Washing- 
ton in 1849-1850. In the winter of 1853 he left Petrograd to go as consul-general 
to the Hawaiian Islands. When he landed in New York he learned that the 
Russian minister, Alexander Bodisco, was dead, and that he was expected to take 
charge of the legation until another man was sent. The outbreak of the Crimean 
war obliged him to remain at this post and he did such good work that his gov- 
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are not the results of first impressions but of v« \ 
in a favorable environment 
From 1854 to 1870 Stoeckl wrote to the Minister relg 
Affairs, Prince Gorchakov, frequently and at s 
encouraged to do. Both the emperor and his foreign minister wet 


deeply concerned in what was going on in the United Stat 


s!avery problem had much in common with their serf qu 


our position as a rival to Great Britain had much interest 
+1 + +; 
at that time. 
In 1854 and 1855 Stoeckl was too much occupied in diploma 


matters relating to the Crimean War to give much attention to 
domestic affairs of the United States, but beginning with 1856 ther 
was hardly a letter in which he did not make some mention of the 
difficulties between the North and the Soutl More than 

raised the question of a possible secession of the Southern State 
but almost up to the very outbreak of the conflict he seemed cont 
dent that this misfortune would never take place. He gave many 
reasons for his belief. Secession, he said, is unthinkable becaus« 
of the economic bonds that bind the North and Sout} The indus 
trial classes, the farmers of the North and the 
of the South, who constitute the sane elements of the Ameri 
population, are dependent on one another and they would never 
permit the disruption of the Unior The Americans as a people, 
both North and South, are too practical, they are too much absorbed 
in their material interests, they are too sensible, to break the federa 
bond—the source of their strength and prosperity—for it is fedet 
tion and not democracy that is behind their prosperity. Even if the 
North and the South were foolish enough to desire to separate, 
West would never allow it. The West is daily growing stronger 
1 
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West depends on the products of the North and the South and the 
facilities for transportation to markets offered to it by these two 
sections. The development of the West is the best guarantee of 
the permanence of the federation. Inhis reports for the six months 
preceding the war, when secession talk was so loud in the capital, 
Stoeckl expressed a fear that the election of Lincoln and party pas- 
sions might cause the people to lose their heads and lead them to 
disrupt the Union; but even then he put that thought aside and 
argued that this would never happen because the conservative ele- 
ment in the American population, its good sense, its material inter- 
ests, or some other, as yet unknown, factor would save the situation. 
He deplored, however, the endless straining and tugging that grad- 
ually weakened the bond of union.*® 

The outbreak of war filled Stoeckl with sorrow. In his letter to 
Gorchakov, written April 15/27, 1861, he said how much it grieved 
him to see the North and the South hate one another without rhyme 
or reason when Nature intended them to live together in love and 
in prosperity. It would seem, he said, as if humanity thirsted for 
blood and that there were times in the life of each nation when there 
must be a certain amount of bloodletting. 

He next tried to understand and to explainthe war. The Amer- 
ican conflict suggested to him the nationality struggle in Europe. 
In the United States, he wrote, each state is ‘“‘ une communité a part 

avec ses lois particulieres et souvent avec ses moeurs et ses 
habitudes différentes”. These American states are kept together 
by a political tie and if that were cut the whole structure would fall 
into many pieces and civil war between these pieces would be sure 
to ensue. The only important difference between the nationality 
problem in America and in Europe is that in the first case it is com- 
plicated by the negro element. 

But the negroes are not the cause of the war. It is true, he 
said, that slavery is opposed to the teachings of religion and the 
conscience of humanity, but the political and economic safety of the 
state is paramount to any such considerations. If slavery were 
really the issue it could be satisfactorily settled without a war. 
Neither the abolition of slavery nor the preservation of the Union 
has brought on this conflict, for the men who are responsible for it 
are as indifferent to the one as to the other. It is these demagogues 
who are the indirect cause of the trouble. It is they who stir up 
sectional jealousies and party hatreds, who are ready to sacrifice 
the welfare of the nation and of the state in order to promote their 
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selfish interests. They do not desire peace; they could not live 
its atmosphere. Slavery is a pretext, a godsend to them, particu 
larly to the Puritan preachers and Southern politicians 

But behind the agitator is the system of government that has 
brought him forth.* That is the enemy, and the cause of the war 
The republican form of government, so much talked about by 
Europeans and so much praised by the Americans, is breaking dow! 
It has worked well enough until now, when honest and conservative 
men held office and when the dams which the framers of the Const 
tution erected against irresponsible democracy held firm; but these 
barriers are weakening, owing to the rising streams of radicalism 
and universal suffrage at home, to the recent influx of socialists and 
anarchists from Europe, and to the coming of such men as Bakunit 
and Garibaldi. If America does not watch, the waters of radicalism 
will soon rise so high that they will overflow the dam, sweep aw 
its stabilizing institutions, and leave it a prey to anarchy. What can 
be expected from a country where men of humble origin 
vated to the highest positions, where honest men refuse to vote and 


dishonest ones cast their ballots at the bidding of shameles 


ticians? This is democracy in practice, the democracy that the 
European theorists rave about If they could only see it at work 
they would cease their agitation and thank God for the government 
which they are enjoying.* 


It is quite evident that Stoeckl had little respect for the leader 


ot American democracy. To him the members of Congress were a 
noisy, fanatic, intriguing, and dishonest lot. The men higher up 
the government were mediocre, inefficient, and ignorant of the fun 
damental principles of real statesmanship. His comments on Lin 
coln and Seward are interesting. 

The Russian diplomat had a high regard for Lincoln, the mat 
and spoke of his honest face, courteous behavior,’ kindly disposition 
and fine character. But for Lincoln, the President of the United 
States, he had little to say that was complimentary. He thought 


him weak, undecided, inexperienced, and the tool of unscrupulou 
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intriguers and office-seekers who selected him for the high office 
because of his very defects, so that they might use him.’° Though 

times he handled them rather skillfully, yet on the whole he was 
no match for them. They turned the White House into a political 
club and worried the life out of the President with their recommen- 
dations, until the poor man complained (to Stoeckl) that he suf- 
fered more from his friends than from his enemies. Frightened 
by the clamor of the radicals and the demands of the conservatives, 
the captain retired to his cabin and left the ship of state to the mercy 


There was nothing to indicate that 


of the winds and the waves. 
lincoln had either a far-sighted policy or an immediate plan. The 
great trouble with him was that the task was too great for him. 
These criticisms of Lincoln were made in a very friendly spirit, 
for, as stated already, Stoeckel had much good-will towards the 
resident and his death at the hands of the assassin affected him 
deeply 
Senator Seward made a deep impression on Stoeckl, who spoke 
f him as the ablest American statesman, as the man above all others 
who should be President of the United States; but Secretary of 
State Seward proved to be a disappointment and the Russian diplo- 
mat was forced to put him into the class of small politicians and 
leave him there. Stoeckl was disgusted with Seward’s irresolute- 
ness, his lack of strong convictions, his ignorance of international 
affairs, his arrogance, his posing as a great man. This sudden 
change in his estimation of Seward came almost immediately after 
the latter had become Secretary) of State. Very soon after the 
inauguration Stoeckl gave a dinner to the members of the cabinet, 
and when it was over and all the other guests had departed, Seward 
remained to talk over matters of state. He assured Stoeckl that the 
North would not force the seceded states to come back into the 
Union but would leave them undisturbed until such time as they 
themselves should express a desire to come back. He went even 
further, and asked that a secret interview be arranged at the Rus- 
sian embassy between himself and a Southern commissioner, who 
was at the time in the capital, to talk over a conciliatory policy. But 
when Stoeckl encountered Seward two or three days later at the 
residence of Lord Lyons, the Secretary of State had changed his 
mind completely and announced that if war should break out all 


commercial relations with the South would come to an end. 
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Stoeckl tells another story illustrating the fickleness of Seward 
\bout the middle of December, 1862, the Secretary of Stat 
formed the mintsters of France and Russia that he w 
with the administration, through with Stanton, throu 
radical gang in Congress, through with Washington, that he had 
resigned and was going home in a few days. On the strength of 
these positive statements Stoeckl called on Seward to expres his 
regrets and to bid him good-bye. Imagine his astonishment whet 
Seward assured him that it was all a mistake, that he and St 
had made up, and that from now on they would be good friends and 
work together. These and similar incidents caused Stoeckl t 
confidence and respect for Seward and to pay little attention to what 
he said. 

Like many others, Stoeckl made guesses as to the duration of the 
war. In June, 1861, he thought it would be over by winter; in Au 
gust he predicted that it would continue to the end of the year 
possibly until spring. By that time he felt that the North would he 
exhausted and would quit. When spring came around he contented 
himself with such general remarks as, “the end of the conflict is 
not vet in sight’, and “the conquest of the South is still an open 
question ”’, and this tune of uncertainty he sang until the very end 

He also attempted to look into the future to see what would 
eventually be the outcome of the conflict and what would become 
of the once powerful United States. On one thing he was quit 
certain: no matter what the outcome might be, the old Union was 
gone, the breach between the North and the South was irreparabk 
When he had the opportunity, he advised those near him that the 


thing for the North to do was to make a virtue of necessity lt 


and 
accept the inevitable. To his mind the best solution was the pol 


ical independence and the commercial union of the two sections, 


kind of zollverein, and if this were brought about the chances were. 


so he believed, that in time the broken parts would knit together 
Though he lost confidence in American institutions and in Amer- 
ican statesmen, Stoeckl nevertheless retained his admiration for the 


\merican people. He was never quite sure of them. At times he 
wondered whether he really understood them, and occasionally h« 
referred to them as an exceptional people. More than once he told 
his government that similarity of conditions in the Old and in the 
New World does not necessarily produce similarity of results. In 
the United States, for example, revolution, war, disorganized gov- 


ernment, and even disorganized finance do not greatly affect the 
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prosperity of the country. In the United States the very poor are 
well off. Nothing is impossible for this extraordinary people, noth- 
ing is difheult for them. When the war opened they responded in 
a wonderful manner to Lincoln’s call and when reverses came they 
faced them mantully. When one army was destroyed they raised 
another, when one appropriation was spent they voted another, 
never doubting the ultimate success of the struggle. One of the 
characteristics of this nation is its confidence in itself, in its destiny, 
in its beliet that “ the best government that God ever saw”’ will last 
forever.’** With that vision before them the Americans plunge 
right on, regardless of obstacles and dangers.** The black clouds 
that now hang over the country do not excite any apprehension, for 
they see the sun through them. If one expresses a misgiving he is 
told not to worry needlessly, that America has always succeeded in 
whatever it has undertaken; and, strange to say, it has. In his letter 
of January 12/24, 1865, Stoeckl wrote to his government that the 
war would go on for some time to come and even if the South were 
put down the problems of governing a conquered people would be 
great and difficult. Notwithstanding this, the Americans are so 
full of conceit and illusions that they really believe that after this 
bloody war the Southerners will submit tamely and become peaceful 
and law-abiding citizens. Can one imagine anything more absurd? 
Yet that is exactly what they say and believe. 

The end of the war caught Stoeckl quite unprepared and caused 
him to exclaim that one can never tell what may happen “ chez ce 
peuple exceptionnel”. Only a few months back, he said, the states- 
men were despondent, the debt was going up, and the credit going 
down; then, all of a sudden and without any good reason, financial 
confidence was restored, thousands flocked to fill the gaps in the 
army, and behold, the fight was won. He insisted, however, that 
credit for putting down the insurrection was due to the American 
people, to its sacrifices, to its material resources, and not to the men 
in power. 


16 That Gorchakov did not encourage Stoeckl in his pessimistic vein may be 
seen from the following passage in a letter written by the former to the latter in 


February, 1862: “ La confianc jue manifeste le Nord dans l'issue finale de la 


crise n’a-t-elle pas des fondemens plus sérieux que la jactance particuliére aux 
démocraties?"’ Here is another letter written a month earlier and approved by 


the emperor: “ L’Empereur est persuadé que les hommes d’Etat qui ont su ap- 
précier d'un point de vue si élevé les intéréts politiques extérieurs [Mason-Slidell 
aftair] de leur pays, sauront également placer leur politique intérieure au dessus 


des passions populaires 
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Al Russian O A Clvu ti ar 
He realized, of course, that there were many serious problems 
al ead, but he expressed ( ynfiden e that the American Pp ple w 
solve them, too, now that thev had survived the convulsions of war 
and had come out of them stronger than ever lo be sure, the 
lacked strong leadership but they could do without it. When | 


coln died some people thought that the world was coming t 


but here was Johnson carrying on the affairs of stat 

manner. To Stoeckl the biggest problem before the nation w 

vet the Southerners to come back into the Union, and on 

bility of bringing this about he expressed some doubt. When, how 


ever, that question was also satisfactorily settled and he saw 
eager both sides were to forgive and forget, Stoeckl shrugged his 


shoulders and remarked that all predictions fail when one has to do 


with a people that Providence has taken under her special pr 
tection.’® 

Stoeckl was honest enough to face once more the quest f 
American democracy, the democracy that was tottering and the fall 


of which was looked for in Europe. Has it stood the test? Yes, 


has, he answered. It has weathered 


ie storms of war and has 
suffered no serious injuries. However, it still had another tes 
before it, the test of reconstruction. Can it stand up under tt 
turmoils of, what he called, the political revolution that was 

hand ?* He thought it might if the suffrage were limited, if th 


demagogues were kept in place, and if honest and conservative men 
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were induced to hold office. In one of his letters he expressed what 
seemed to be a sincere wish, that the American people would demon- 
strate to the world that democracy could be kept from developing 
into radicalism and anarchy, a political phenomenon rare in the an- 
nals of republics. During the year 1867 he watched the stormy 
skies, often wondering whether the ship would weather the wind 
and the waves that were threatening to engulf it. In February, 
1868, he caught a ray of sunshine through the clouds and announced 
to his government the glad news that the American people would 
not succumb to the political revolution any more than they had to 
the Civil War.*! At the same time he advised that they should re- 
form their political institutions. 

The above observations by the Russian diplomat suggest many 
thoughts for discussion, but only two or three of them may be taken 
up here. In view of the insistence of certain writers that Lincoln 
was ugly, ungainly, and boorish, the personal description of him by 
Stoeckl is instructive. The Russian knew good society and fine 
manners, and when he says that Abraham Lincoln has a “ physio- 
nomie agréable et honnete”’ and that he was polite and thoughtful 
of others, his opinion should carry weight. 

Though Lincoln and Stoeckl met more or less often, yet the 
former failed to make any other impression on the latter than that 
of a well-meaning, thoroughly honest, but weak man. Almost 
everything that Stoeckl said about Lincoln in the five years’ corre- 
spondence with his government is given in this paper. There were 
months at a stretch when the President was not even mentioned and 
so far as the Russian was concerned did not exist. 

One has little complaint to make of the likeness of Uncle Sam 
as drawn by Stoeckl. Here and there physical and temperamental 
peculiarities are over-emphasized but on the whole the portrait is 
a fairly good one; the form, the features, and the outward expres- 
sion are all delineated. It is not, however, an artistic piece of work 
because it fails to bring out the inner soul of the subject. From the 
beginning of the conflict to the end Stoeckl missed the spirit of 
idealism that animated the American people. There is nowhere in 
his writings a sentence or a line to indicate that he was conscious 
of its existence. When he thought we would not fight, it was be- 
cause of our good sense and economic interests; when we did fight 
it was because of the demagogues; when we won the war it was 
because of our resources and determination; and when we recon- 
structed the Union it was because of a special providence. To him, 
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It is difficult to explain how a man of Stoeckl’ 

ectual force, with such unusual opportunities for the stud 
live through that stirring period in American | 
live througn that stirring period in s\merican Nis 


tory without catching some of its deeper meanings. It may have 


of society, could 
been due to his Russian background, or to his training to regard 
the safety of institutions as of more importance than the welfare 
f the individual, or to the peculiar ambassadorial atmosphere in 
which he lived. Whatever the reasons were, the fact remains tl 


he failed to understand the spiritual side of the people among who 


he lived. This raises the question of the value of diplomatic paper 
for the study of social history and the value of the diplomat as an 


agent for international conciliation. Without generalizing too mu 
one may say, at least in so far as America is concerned, that the 
are of doubtful value. The average diplomat of continental Europe 


reaches America with certain preconceived ideas of our nationa 


characteristics and he is pleased with himself if he discovers e 
dence to prove that he is right. While at the capital he lives in I 


own little circle, which amuses itself in pointing out our shortcon 

ings, he associates with the artificial society of Washington and 
Newport, and seldom comes into close touch with the heart and 
of the people. Yet it is these diplomats who are r g irded as the 
authority on the countries in which they live; it is they who edu 
foreign public opinion; and it is they who influence the makers of 
war and peace. They are in part responsible for the idea that has 
gone abroad that the Americans are chiefly interested in money- 
vetting; and this idea has taken such hold that it is « 
even this World War has done much to dispel it. In the face of 
all the sacrifices made and the blood shed, a large part of the world 


is still unconvinced that America entered the war not for the purpose 


f gain but in pursuit of an ideal 
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ROOP MOVEMENTS ON THE AMERICAN RAILROADS 
DURING THE GREAT WAR 


THe Spanish-American War demonstrated the necessity for re- 
form in the War Department’s methods of dealing with the impor- 
tant problem of military transportation. During that emergency 
there seems to have been very little real co-operation between the 
railroads of the country and the government. It was not until July 
18, 1898, more than three months after war was declared, that the 
Transportation Division of the Quartermaster’s Department was 
created and charged with the supervision and control of all rail and 
water transportation.’ 

A few years after the Spanish-American War, the Quartermas- 
ter General's Office and the transportation companies began to co- 
ordinate their efforts and to work together more cordially and more 
effectively than in 1898. In 1905, and again in 1912, arrangements 
were made regarding the handling of troops and supplies. Through- 
out 1914 and 1915 it seemed probable that the United States would 
find it necessary to intervene in Mexico, and during the latter year, 
in order to avoid the possibility of a recurrence of the conditions of 
1898, the officer in charge of the Transportation Division of the 
Quartermaster General's Office appeared before several transporta- 
tion associations and outlined the plan of mutual co-operation which 
was practically the one later put into effect. On October 26, 1915, 
upon the recommendation of the Quartermaster General’s Office, 
the Secretary of War suggested that the American Railway Asso- 
ciation establish a “committee on military transportation to whom 
the department could look for any information that might be desired 
as to the railroads of the United States and with a further view to 
co-ordination between the railroads and the War Department in the 
transportation of troops and supplies of the United States.’ 
Shortly afterwards a “ Special Committee on Co-operation with 
the Military Authorities’ was appointed by the American Railway 
Association, and Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Rail- 
way, was named chairman of the committee. During the winter of 


1915-1916 the committee was in frequent session with the officers 
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of the Transportation Division of the Quartermaster General 
Office and a general plan of co-operation was agreed up 


The trouble with Mexico became more and more acute and on 
June 18, 1916, the Secretary of War, through the governors of 1 
various states, called into the federal service the greater part of th 
organized militia and of the National Guard.t The special com 
mittee of the American Railway Association met at once in the office 
of the Quartermaster General, in Washington, with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chauncey B. Baker, who represented the Quartermaster 
General, and the plans formulated during the previous winter were 
immediately placed in effect. Competent railway officials were 
placed at the headquarters of the four territorial departments of 
the army, at each mobilization camp of the National Guard, and in 
the office of the Quartermaster General in Washington Dhese 
officials, or general agents, as they came to be called, acted as ad 
visers to the officers of the Quartermaster Corps on all questions 
effecting the railroads. Upon notification that an organization was 
about to leave camp for the border, the camp quartermaster cot 
sulted with the general agent at the camp, telling him the strengt 
of the organization, the approximate date of departure, the number 
and kind of cars required, etc. The general agent then set about 
assembling all railroad equipment other than tourist sleeping-car 


in time for the movement. The assignment of tourist cars for 


troop movements was handled from Washington by the Transpor 
tation Division of the Quartermaster General's Office, assisted by a 
representative of the Pullman Company at the capital. By the 
adoption of these methods the War Department and railroads alike 
hoped to prevent a repetition during the operations in Mexico of 
the congestion which occurred during the war with Spain. That 
they succeeded is generally agreed. Both the Chief of Staff and 
the Secretary of War commended the special committee for its 
splendid co-operation with the government, and the President 
warmly congratulated the American Railway Association 
patriotic efforts.® 

From the beginning of the Great War in 1914 many persons in 
the United States realized that this nation might at any moment 
become involved in the struggle. Common prudence dictated the 
necessity of preparation. It was this motive which led to the crea- 


Ibid. 
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tion of the Council of National Defense, which was authorized by 
the Army Appropriation Act of August 29, 1916. An Advisory 
Commission of the Council, consisting of seven members, was 
formed, and Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and chairman of the Advisory Commission, was named 
chairman of a Committee on Transportation and Communication. 
Its function was the organization of the transportation facilities of 
the country for the rapid transportation of the large bodies of troops 
and the enormous quantities of supplies which would be needed if 
the United States should enter the war.® 

February 16, 1917, at the request of Mr. Willard, the executive 
committee of the American Railway Association met in New York 
City and decided to enlarge the Special Committee on Co-operation 
with the Military Authorities and to designate it as a Special Com- 
mittee on National Defense. Though not officially a part of the 
Council of National Defense nor of its Advisory Commission, it was 
closely associated with the latter and was sometimes regarded as a 
subcommittee of the Advisory Commission. Its function was the 
organization of the railroads for mutual co-operation and co- 
ordination in case of emergency. Fairfax Harrison, who had been 
chairman of the Special Committee on Co-operation with the Mili- 
tary Authorities in 1916, was named chairman of the new committee. 
l‘our district committees, eastern, central, southern, and western, 
were established, corresponding to the four military departments of 
the United States, with whose commanding generals they were to 
co-operate in connection with the work of the Council of National 
Defense. The chairmen of these district committees, with Mr. 
Harrison as general chairman, constituted a special executive com- 
mittee. 

The new Special Committee on National Defense met in Wash- 
ington March 1, 1917, in conference with the Secretary of War and 
representatives of the General Staff and the Quartermaster General's 
Office. At this meeting Colonel Baker, representing the Quarter- 
master General, presented a definite plan for co-operation between 
the government and the railways. The railway committee on March 
2 decided that the district committees should get in touch with the 
military commanders of their respective departments as soon as pos- 
sible. It was also decided that in case of any large troop movements 
the transportation should be handled under the same plan as in 
1916. The central office of the executive committee in Washington 
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was put under the charge of George Hodges, a man of wide railroad 
experience, who had been in immediate c 
of troops in 1916. By the first of April the organization was pra 
tically complete. The railroads were the first great industry of the 
United States to perfect an organization to co-operate with the mili- 
tary authorities and to offer its services to the Secretary of War.’ 

The emergency for which the railroads had been preparing came 
on April 6, 1917, when the United States declared that a state of 
war existed with the imperial German government. The following 
day the Council of National Defense directed the chairman of t! 
Committee on Transportation and Communication to call upon 
railroads to organize for the utmost despatch in the movement ot 
freight.*. In answer to the chairman’s summons, nearly fifty rail- 
way presidents, representing the transportation interests of the ent 
nation, assembled in Washington April 11, 1917, and resolved to 
“co-ordinate their operations in a continental railway system, 
merging . . . all their merely individual and competitive activi- 
ties in the effort to produce a maximum of national transportation 
efficiency”. To accomplish this object the railway executives 
empowered the American Railway Association’s Special Commit 
tee on National Defense to formulate and direct the carrying-out 
of a policy of operation for all the railroads. The four district sub- 
committees composing the Special Committee were increased to six 
tc agree with the territorial departments of the army, which had 
on April 2 been likewise increased.*? Fairfax Harrison remained 
veneral chairman of the committee. 

An executive committee of five members was chosen from the 
general committee and Mr. Harrison was appointed chairman with 
authority to select the four other members. Daniel Willard, repre- 
f the Council of National De- 


senting the Advisory Commission o 
fense, and Edgar E. Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, were ex officio members. This committee, which came to be 
known as the Railroads’ War Board, directed the operation of vir- 
tually all the railroads of the United States; no less than 693 rail- 
roads, controlling over 260,000 miles of track and employing almost 
1,750,000 persons, agreed to carry out its orders. During the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1917 the War Board attempted to secure higher 
efficiency and better utilization of the available transportation facili- 

7 Rept. of the Q. M. G., 1917 

8 First Ann. Rept. of Council for Natl. Defense (Washington, 1917 

9 Special Committee on National Defense, Am. Ry. Assn. Bulletin, no. 9, Apr. 
16, 1917. 
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ties by co-ordinating their efforts and sinking, so far as the existing 
aws permitted, their competitive individual interests.” 

The creation of the Railroads’ War Board in the spring of 1917 
was “probably the most important and revolutionary step” taken 
in the history of American railways to that time. By placing the 
operation of all their facilities under the direction of a single com- 
mittee of five for the period of the war, it constituted them, with 
certain limitations, a single continental system. “ At the same time, 
it placed the services of this great railway system unreservedly at 
the disposal of the government. . . . Perhaps the most significant 
feature of the matter was that this act on the part of the railways 
was purely voluntary. No law required it. Another of its very 
significant features was that the step was taken without any pros- 
pect of especial consideration or compensation having been held out 
by the government”’.'* This was in decided contrast with the situa- 
tion in England, where the government at the very beginning of the 
war assumed control of the railroads by law. While the English 
railroads transported troops and munitions free of charge, their 
earnings were guaranteed by the government. 

Subordinate to the Special Committee on National Defense and 
acting under the direction of its executive committee were several 
subcommittees. The more important of these were the Commission 
on Car Service and the subcommittees on Military Transportation 
\ccounting, on Military Passenger Tariffs, and on Military Freight 
lariffs. This organization, thus established with permanent head- 
quarters at Washington, with its staff of experts and employees, 
with subcommittees both in Washington and in many cities through- 
out the country, was maintained wholly at the expense of the rail- 
roads. 

The organization described above was designed to control the 
operation of the entire continental system of railways, and it was 
as much concerned with the private shipper and traveller as with 
the government. To handle the problem of troop transportation 
there was built up at Washington in the office of Fairfax Harrison, 
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general chairman of the Railroads’ War Board, a small but 
efficient organization known as the Troop Movement Force, which 
was placed under the immediate direction of George Hodg: 
sistant to the general chairman. Mr. Hodges had been in charg: 
of the troop transportation for the railroads in 1916, and the sys 
tem used then was expanded and adapted to the greater emergen 
The functions of the central bureau of the Troop Movement Fores 
were briefly these: to gather all necessary information re 
equipment needed and available; to arrange for the transfer of 
equipment from one road or section of the country to another 
expedite the return of empty cars; tokeep informed as to threatened 
conditions of congestion, and to make provisions for avoiding it; 
and, generally, to assist in every way practicable in the smooth oper- 
ation of troop trains.’* In time, this central bureau in Washington 
came to be divided into three sections: a routing section, which ar 
ranged routes subject to the approval of the Quartermaster General ; 
a transportation section, which controlled the arrangements for the 
actual movement of troops over the railroads involved, and kept in 
touch with all that concerned troop transportation by means of dail 
reports from the transportation general agents; and a Pullman se« 
tion, which apportioned the available tourist cars to the various tri 
movements under authorization for their use from the Quarter 
master General. Liaison between the central bureau and the War 
Department was maintained through an officer of the Quartermas 
ter Corps and a railway representative. Representatives or general 
agents of the American Railway Association, designated by the 
Special Committee on National Defense, were stationed at each of 
the six departmental headquarters of the army, in the office of the 
governor or adjutant general of each state, at the headquarters of 
the Construction Quartermaster, and at each mobilization and co1 
centration camp, cantonment, and port of embarkation \t 
place were two general agents, one reporting to the Troop Move 
ment Force and the other to the Military Transportation Accounting 


Subcommittee. The latter assisted the departmental and camp 
quartermasters in making out transportation requests, bills of 


ing, and the like. The former was assigned as a transportati 


expert, and it was his duty to keep in touch with the quart 

at his post, to see that all trains and cars were provided when 

needed, that loading was properly done, and in general to translate 
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o terms of action the transportation necessities of the army 
Che railroad companies throughout the country were each directed 
by the central bureau to designate a “ troop reporting official’’, who 
should be responsible for the carrying out by his company of orders 
from Washington or from the general agents. These “troop re- 
porting officials’ were entrusted with the cipher code used by the 
lroop Movement Force in reporting the movements of troop- 
trains.?® 

December 28, 1917, the government assumed control of the rail- 
roads and on the thirty-first the members of the Railroads’ War 
Board resigned. Their subcommittees were either taken over by 
the United States Railroad Administration, or dissolved, and their 
functions were assigned to other parts of that organization.’ The 
Troop Movement Force, however, did not at once become a part of 
the new administration, and for some months its members continued 
their work as before and were still spoken of as American Railway 
Association representatives. The government's assumption of con- 
trol over the railroads occasioned no alteration in the functioning 
of their organization. May 24, 1918, the Troop Movement Force 


became the Troop Movement Section of the Division of Transpor- 


tation of the United States Railroad Administration. George 
Hodges, who had been in charge of the work since its initiation, was 
appointed manager, and the functions of the section were defined as 
the arrangement for, and supervision of, the details of the movement 
of troops, with their impedimenta, routing, provision of equipment, 
The authority to order the movement of troops was vested in 
the Secretary of War, who exercised his power through the General 
*, the co-ordinating agency of the War Department. Orders, 
once approved by the Chief of Staff, were issued by the Adjutant 
General of the army. During 1917 and the early part of 1918 all 
matters relating to troop movements were handled by the Opera- 
tions Committee of the War College Division of the General Staff. 
In the reorganization of the General Staff, February 9, 1918, this 
committee was consolidated with the Equipment Committee of the 
same division under the name of Operations Division. It was 
charged with the cognizance and control of army operations and 
orge Hodges, Memorandum on Troop Movement Force, Dec. 31, 1917. 
16 Interview with H. Y. Turner, Troop Movement Section, Mar. 10, 1919. 
17 For a full account of the work of the Railroads’ War Board and of the 
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was placed under an officer designated as the Director of Opera- 
tions, who was an assistant to the Chief of Staff. Among the duties 


of the division were the movement and distribution of troops and 
the determination of all “overseas priority”. lrigadier-General 
Henry Jervey was appointed Director of Operations, and the great 
troop movement of 1918 was carried out under his supervisi 

After orders for the movement of troops and their equipment 
had been issued, the duty of providing the means of transportati 
devolved upon the Quartermaster Corps.** The Transportation 
Division of the Quartermaster General's Office handled all matters 
pertaining to transportation, whether on land or sea, and through 
its Land Transportation Branch it supervised all movements ot 
troops and quartermaster supplies by land.*® During the earls 
months of the war the Land Transportation Branch, when advised 
of a projected troop movement, at once notified the department and 
camp quartermasters concerned as to the route to be used; it als 
informed the Troop Movement Force of the American Railway 
Association. The latter organization then issued instructions re- 
garding the date of the movement, the assembling of railway equip 
ment, etc., to its department and camp general agents directly con- 
cerned, who co-operated with the local quartermasters in arranging 
the details of the movement. The routing and movement of parties 
of fifty or less might be ordered by any officer in charge at the 
point of origin; the movement of larger parties within a department 
was controlled by the department quartermaster, while all inter- 
department movements of more than fifty men were authorized at 
first through the Quartermaster General’s Office at Washington, 
and, after the organization of the Inland Traffic Service in Januar 
1918, by the Troop Movement Section of that agency. After Oct 
] 


ber 10, 1917, routings were issued 


7, yy the Troop Movement For 

of the railroads, subject to the approval of the Quartermaster Gen 
eral.2?_ August 4, 1917, the Embarkation Service was created in the 
office of the Chief of Staff and charged with the co-ordination of all 
shipments of munitions and supplies of every kind and of all troop 
movements whose ultimate destination was Europe.** Department 


} 


and division commanders were ordered not to send any organ 
19 Army Regulations, 1913, pat Field Service Regulations, 1914, par 8 
20 Rules and Regulations of the Quartermaster General pp. 209 
This paper does not concern itself with the problem of the transportati 
plies, but only with the story of troop movements 
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tion to a port of embarkation until the details connected with the 
movement had been arranged directly with the commanding general 
of the port or with his subordinates.** 

The very serious congestion on the railroads in the autumn of 
1917 led to the taking over of the railroads by the government on 
December 28, as noted above. On the same day the Storage and 
Traffic Division of the General Staff was created and placed under 
Major-General George W. Goethals. January 10, 1918, in an effort 
to centralize and co-ordinate all army transportation, General Goe- 
thals appointed Mr. H. M. Adams, an experienced railroad man, 
director of inland transportation,** and instructed him to organize 
a Division of Inland Transportation (called after May 1, 1918, the 
Inland Traffic Service), which should have jurisdiction over all 


matters pertaining to the routing and transportation, inland, by 


whatever means of transport, of all troops and property.*® The 


new organization had to do primarily with the transportation of 
supplies, and its activities in connection therewith cannot be dis- 
cussed here. In this article we are concerned only with its relation 
to the movement of troops and their “unit equipment’. Generally 
speaking it assumed the place formerly held by the Land Transpor- 
tation Branch of the Quartermaster General’s Office. The officer 
who had been in charge of that branch since December 1, 1917, be- 
came assistant to Mr. Adams on January 18, 1918, and exercised 
direct supervision over the handling of troops.*® A Troop Move- 
ment Section was established in the Division of Inland Transporta- 
tion, and after February 26 it was placed under an officer who had 
formerly been located in the office of the Quartermaster General as 
civilian representative of the American Railway Association. The 
principal function of the Troop Movement Section was to act as a 
channel of communication between the Operations Division of the 
General Staff, the Embarkation Service, and the Troop Movement 
Section of the railroads. After movements had been ordered by the 
Operations Division through the Adjutant General, the department 
or camp quartermasters requested the Troop Movement Section of 
the Inland Traffic Service to supply routings, dates of movements, 
equipment, etc.; this information it secured from the railroad or- 


ganization, and if it approved the routings proposed it informed the 
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military authorities interested as to the routes to be followed, 
availability of Pullman and coach equipment, and the sched 
dates for the movements. The Troop Movement Section of 


railroads issued the same instructions to the railroads inter 


to their department general agents, who informed the camp general 
agents." The responsibility for carrving out instructions re 
entirely upon the railroads and the local military authoritic 
not permitted to change a plan once decided u nor 
with the operation of a train 

During 1918, when an ever increasing number of troops w 
being shipped overseas, a monthly conference was held at wl 
the Operations Division, the Embarkation Service, the Troop Mov 
ment Section of the Inland Traffic Service, and the Troop Movement 


Section of the railroads were all represented. At this conference 
a tentative schedule for the next month was arranged Che Oper 
tions Division stated what organization it desired to move oversea 
the Embarkation Service stated the probable amount of tonnage 
available; and the railroad officials indicated the amount of equiy 
ment they had on hand and to what extent they would be able t 
co-operate. The date at which an orga 
port of embarkation or at the embarkation camp was fixed by the 
commanding general of the port Phe Land Transportation Branch 
of the Quartermaster General's Office continued to handle all trans- 
portation matters not determined by the Inland Traffic Service, but 
its work was taken over more and more by the latter and on Jur 
15, 1918, it was abolished.** 


The movement of troops with their impedit 


service men, and recruits may be divided into five phases: first, the 
movement of the Regular Army from the border to various camps: 
second, the movement of the National Guard to its training camps; 
third, the movement of the men of the National Army from their 
homes to the cantonments; fourth, intercamp movements to meet 
the needs of the service; and lastly, the movement of organizati 
from the camps to ports of embarkation.*® This arrangement is not 
only a convenient one, but it is in the large sense strictly chrono- 
logical. 

The active military forces of the United States, at the outbreal 


of war, numbered 200,157 These men were distributed at vat 
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ous army posts throughout the country, in outlving possessions of 
the nation, and in China; approximately 50,000 were on or near the 
Mexican border.” In May it was decided to concentrate the borde r 
troops at a comparatively small number of camps, principally in the 
North and East, where the various regiments might be utilized as 
nuclei for larger organizations, recruits from depots be added, and 
training for overseas service begun. The first movements recorded 
by the Troop Movement Section of the railroads began on May 18, 
1917, when various regiments on the Mexican border began to en- 
train for other points. By June 4 this movement, involving the 
transportation of approximately 25,531 officers and men, was com- 
pleted. Owing to the relatively small number of men involved and 
their experience in travel the task of moving them was performed 
with great ease by the railroads. The longest journey during this 
period was that of the 1913 men of the 23d U. S. Infantry, who 
travelled 2624 miles from E] Paso, Texas, to Syracuse, New York; 
the shortest was that of the 1306 men of the 13th Cavalry, from 
Fort Bliss, Texas, to Fort Riley, Kansas, a distance of 943 miles. 
These organizations took with them all their baggage, organization 
property, and animals. Where conditions warranted it, the troop 
property and animals were loaded on a special train with only a few 
soldiers; in other cases the troop-train was composed not only of 
tourist sleepers for the men and baggage- and box-cars for their 
impedimenta, but also of flat-cars for vehicles and stock-cars for 
the animals. 

It was at this time that the troops for the first convoy were con- 
centrated at Hoboken for transportation to France. Not one of 
the eight organizations comprising this first combatant force to cross 
the Atlantic travelled less than 2000 miles to the port of embarka- 
tion. One regiment of infantry travelled 2679 miles from Douglas, 
\rizona; the others came from various points in Texas. The 
11,234 men concerned travelled an average distance of 2392 miles 
to their destination. The first units to leave the border were the 
supply companies of the four infantry regiments, which entrained 
on May 31; the infantry regiments and the other units entrained 
June 2-3, and by June 10 the last train had arrived at Hoboken. 
‘he Troop Movement Force of the railroads made all the arrange- 
ments for this movement, which has been characterized as the 


ongest long-distance movement of troops that had ever been made 
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at one time in the United States to that date It w 
often surpassed during the next seventeen mont 
July 3, 1917, the President issued a proclamation calling into the 
service of the United States the National Guard of thirty 
The same proclamation provided that on August 5 the entire Na 
tional Guard of the nation should be drafted into the military service 
of the government.** At this time the National Guard consisted 
sixteen tactical divisions. Orders were issued for their concentra- 
tion, for organization and training, at as many camps, all of them 
located in the southern half of the country. The movement of the 
state troops to camp involved the transportation by rail of about 
343,223 men, and extended over a period of eleven weeks, from 
\ugust 4 to November 23. The entire movement was made by the 
railroads upon the schedule outlined by the War Department; at 
the suggestion of the Troop Movement Force it was twice suspended 
for brief periods during the movement of increments of the Na- 
tional Army to their cantonments.** The greater part of this move- 


hef +} 1d) 


ment of the National Guard was completed before the middle of 


October, 1917; in November the New England regiments still in 
camp in the North were ordered to Camp Greene, North Carolina 


In general, when a unit of the National Guard moved from its 


home state to camp it carried with it all its organization property, 


vehicles, and animals. Heavy tentage in most cases was shippe 

direct from depots to the training camps and not carried by the 
separate units. Statistics are not at hand for the complete move- 
ment of the Guard, but up to October 11, 1917, there had been 
transported to camp 294,752 officers and men The average dis- 


tance travelled was 770 miles; in the South, as a rule, the National 
Guard went but a short distance to camp, while the men from the 
Northern states often travelled great distances—the Montana Na- 
tional Guard, for example, journeyed 2645 miles to Camp Green 
North Carolina. 

In August, 1917, the War Department authorized the formation 
of a seventeenth National Guard division, the Forty-second, from 
units selected from twenty-seven states. This division was concen- 
trated at Camp Mills, Long Island, in the latter part of Augu 
1917. Those units possessing vehicles, engineer, signal corps, and 


other heavy equipment, transported it to Camp Mills and shipped 
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their animals to Newport News. Other units of this division, being 
newly organized, had no animals, technical or other equipment be- 
yond quartermaster supplies, to carry with them.*® 

The movement of the National Guard was still in progress when 
the first detachments of the new National Army left their homes 
for the cantonments on September 5, 1917. The process of mobili- 
zation, under the Selective Service Administration, may be divided 
into three stages: the requisition, the call, and the entrainment. 
During 1917 all requisitions and all calls were made for “ the run of 
the draft’, 7.e., for men, either white or colored, who were physically 
qualified for general military service. Practically all of these men 
were sent to one or another of the sixteen National Army canton- 
ments provided for the purpose. But during 1918 new conditions 
arose and men with certain physical, occupational, or educational 
qualifications were requisitioned. Moreover the number of sta- 
tions to which men could be sent was increased to include every post 
in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, as well as 
hundreds of schools and colleges. After the calls to be issued under 
a particular requisition had been allocated to the states which were 
to contribute to the levy, induction telegrams were issued from 
Washington, calling on the respective states for the entrainment of 
their quotas. The railroads were then consulted, the camp com- 
manders notified, and the proper supply bureaus informed. Upon 
receipt of a call, each state headquarters proceeded to allocate the 
call for that state among its local boards. 

“The time set for entrainment was generally made by the local 
boards an occasion of formality and ceremony, and in most com- 
munities it took on the marks of a public festivity.” There were 
public addresses, parades, and demonstrations at the railroad sta- 
tions. It was this public celebration on the day of entrainment 
which had much to do with popularizing the draft; for “ the general 
sentiment of military patriotism came thus to be associated in an 
open and emphatic manner with the processes of the draft ”.*’ 
Prior to July 31, 1918, drunkenness among drafted men en route 
to camp had occasionally led to disorders resulting in damage to 
railroad equipment and other property. On that date certain 
changes were made in the Selective Service Regulations which pro- 
vided for the wearing of a brassard in lieu of a uniform by all 
draftees, thereby making it illegal to sell liquor to them; for the 

36 Report of the Acting Chief of the Militia Bureau (1918), pp. 8-10, 139. 
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By the middle of October, 1917, the greater part of the National 
Guard tr had reached their training camps in the South, and 
nearly 450,000 selected men of the first draft had been transported 


to the sixteen National Army cantonments. ~The movements of the 


Regular Army eady described involved about 36,765 men.  Be- 
rinning about the first of August, 1917, large intercamp movements 
the Regul: \rmy began, in the course of which organizations 


were ordered from their stations to more convenient camps and con- 
centration points, and recruits were transported from various depots 


group of recruits, 


yout the country to the camps. One small 
r example, was ordered from Vancouver Barracks to Waco, 
exas, a distance of 4078 miles. In September and October train 
cadres of 961 men each were ordered transferred from the Regu- 


lar Army to each of the sixteen National Army divisions During 


the autumn of 1917 some 50,000 men of the Regular Army were 
isferred from their stations in the North to more comfortable 
winter quarters in southern camps. As time went on the inter- 


camp movements of the regulars increased in frequ ney and by 


ry 
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} h | ‘ 179 
nu 
\bout the 1 } ‘ { ‘ - 
lrafted men to bi 
e Sont In Senteml 
hye brought t full re 
radot wid kk ¢ e corre 
T ‘ W \\ Cel { 1 t 
the white men from these three cat ' 
Vas I solved 1 ‘ re 
he country im sucl fw 
everywhere pre] leral ( 
sh 1 
sions with Nati ni rom. the 
ments: by concent! at icons 
men in Camps Jackson, Gord ‘ f 
* A\j-Southern National Art 
ig at mips rd nd Pike tw ‘ 
sions (the Rod nad ot me 
y 
National Army cantonments except Camp Lev 
ll this necessitate | tine transt i ‘ ver - 
110,000 more men than had be ti te the ¢ rat 
Committee.** Beginning about Vecember 15 1 t \ 
troops were transferred to camps where Regular A\1 
tions were being recruited to full strengt I} es f 
1917 approximately 175,000 dratted mit vere 1 \ one 
if 


5 
camp to another.* 


During 1918, as the army continued to grow in size, the 


camp movements 11 reased in volume 
on the drafted men to fill the N nal Guard 1 Re 


divisions continued. [1 
draw on the depot brigades of the National Ar 
ous special and technical services—for corps 


44 Memorandum of Capt. T. W 


Sept. 27, 1917, approved Oct. 4 7. <A Har 
45 Records of Troop Movement Sectior >. KR. K 
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eer reging 5. & 

1) 
Corps na (rat ce 


Then men of the Medical Department, either as individuals or as 


training ps at Fort Rule 
(;reenleat eT squadrot 
( \\ ( Tor 
summer and autumn of IQIs 


from the National Army training detachments at various educa- 


VOIVeE ut 42 per cent. O tal number men 


iccurate statistics are available regarding the number ot men 
who travelled « tu ugh during the war, but that extremely heavy 
demat vere made upon the railroads by the furloughs granted at 
VISIO camps ft week-ends and holidays is obvious \t 
lr] ksgiving t Christmas, 1917, the number of men on leave 
was wel ve 10,000 in each case \s for the number of m« 


estimated out 11,500 men thout 30 per cent. of the total 
strength ¢ e camp) were granted passes or turloughs during the 
weel t February 10 \t Camp Sherman 30 per cent. of the 
1 1 

32,400 net! 1 the camp were granted leaves ot absence tor Chris 
( 1 \\ e cus at camp to grall WCCK~-¢ 
passes to 25 per cet 1 the men in each unit 

| al mie! I roops to he ports of en varkation tor trans 


ments plans regat the composition and strength of the expe 
ditionary toree t briet discussion ot these plans 1s requisite 
for complete understanding of the problem \t the outbreak ot 


definite pl: yperation \t the request of both the British anc 
| 
french weve! t Was led 0 despate iss n 
ls. ambulance units. railway engineers, and 
mbpula ts, l ay vin rs, 4 


1] ] +] ] 
I ss, who could be utilized at once by the illied 
> \ ) 
is Sher ( Ss ) 
+? { I Ad n { 


signal battalions, replacement rganiZations 
dical and veterinary units, the Quartermaster 
Department, and for the United States Guards 
+ ] 1 +1 
organizatiol were constantly moving to and trom the medica 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, and Camp 
] +1 + halseeatian 
ere leaving Viation monpiiza 
various flving fields, and during the 
Waals steady stream oft men t 
ported between Januarv 1 and November II, 
revulat 1 eave, the gener il agent at Camp AYE ade, tor example, 
portation overseas Vv necessarily conditioned by the War Depart 
e wal e ie ereatte e War Department done 


ee c/ ‘ ( ( i + 
rnnes, and throughout the rel maetr 1 
at the urgent mesistence ¢ 
g°? 
troops Was ( \ 
plete divisions and parts of three thers were i 
1 } nent? \\ P 
1917, General Vers ed to Was 
/ 
twenty con ls ( 
corps. army, an r\ 
1,328.44 el. W 
September 11. 19 e War e 
/ 
tor the 1¢ ( el | 
stead of five corps, the cre eve ‘ 
] +} +} 1 rt rl | 
sions each will ( ecessa 
Oorps would ve l \ 
that it would be possible t rans] ve 
| rors. the fitth cory thy 
nt) ] ] rT * - 
met Oet er Gsenet ers ‘ 
Department rit ot Shipment ~ ec 
wrthe order in W ( e clesrre thie 
forces despatched to cheauk 
special tne in 
d it cover the replacement \ 
ters personnel Its purpose was \ 
tweet various ¢ ements 1 1 ? 
exXisting situa a. oe cu 
rear troops in France did 1 
I } 
combat troops atiread there or ed 
schedule outimed a pla ~ ( \ 
were 10 ic] | ase the 
ot combat troops an the proper proport ry 
corps, and army trooy 5 
the-rear troops to precede the col roo] ‘ 1 
=O per cen es rar 
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s of . The six phases called for 275,200, 267,- 
190, 246,248, 231.743, 210,100, and 16,6018 men respectively and the 
mber was 1.247.399. Without specifying any | irticular 
e. General Pershing indicated his desire to have the first four 
hout 1,020,000 men—in France in time for the 1918 often 
Ve e \ usually set t is 1, IGIsS 
| u er of 1917-1918 an effort was made by th 
( i) have e shipme ot troops cont 
e] he Prior of Shipments Schedul but 
( ed to make is difficult In Mare 
( ‘ cvethe too many ¢ li) troops were re cl 
ct t service le-rear “VIC sup 
1 Ss, al roops uit e 
cu oce ( lly Car? ) 
! \ : visable ship troops to France unless w 
were prepared to i n them there Phe limited production 
( necessat ul lies 1 the lim ed tac es tor em irk 
d especial ebarkation still further complicated matters 
Febri rors, wa 1 looked so black that the Director ot 
Cope believe would be virtually impossible to transport the 
first three pl ( S1g,000 men o France by August I, 1918; it 
might be practic ‘ ‘ uught, to send over about 300,000 men 1n 
dition to the 275,000 men of the first phase which h inticipated 
would be in It March 1 Dut as basis for requirements 
nd estimates e part of the supply bureaus he su sted 
( ve streng ble call iv 10 the presence ran 
837,000 men | fr 1. 1.031.000 by August 1, and 1,372,000 
December 1 In r words, the hope of fulfilling General Pers] 
c for rmy of five corps in France in time for an offen 
sive in 1918 was postponed until 1919. On February 25, 1918, the 
plans and recommendations of the Director of Operations were 
pproved by e Secretary of War This is really the first “ off- 
, nl: r the sing and transportation of the army. 
The success ¢ e German offensive which began March 21 was 
ore hat the War Department was led to attempt what five 
weeks earlier had been considered impossible. Ships were pro 
cured, n ind supplies were provided, and the greatest troop mov 
ment in history began. The complete story of -that achievement 
cannot be told here, for its success was dependent rather upon ship- 


M rat n. Henry rvey, director of operations, to the Adju 
General War 
Gen. Henry rvey he Chief of Staff, Fel 8 


than upon the rail 
{ i r 
tachments ([raveied I I 
) 
t elevel 
the railt upervist thy 
en) TR woh 
t the to insporte 
( nips serving t port, 25 j t 
port VeWws, alla 
var per cent 3,4, ‘ 
Wal / | 
the seven mont bens \ 
Ss 
Ol;, l \ l 
no time during tii Var ¢ 1 
(>) ro sa i] 
for din were Col 
completed bv the e 
t least. of tive phases were 
nnin send the six 
IS, Was i¢ ed 
lune 30, 1919, and the succes 
‘ 
sis boul 
the I 
pproxim Giles +1 ‘ ~ 
+} | “tan 
maimed in e United 
i Lif 
tn \ ( T 
to adescriim e method \ 
} } ] +) ) ( 
ral Staff drew up from time to time 
t n units tor service Overseas and 
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eir movem m mol ition camps to ports. These pro- 
gral ( mace conterence between the embarkation officials 
e Inland Traffic Service, the Troop Movement Section of the 1 
ds d the Operations Division, General Statf, usually covered 
pments from camps to ports for a period of one month in ad- 
nce 1 he ed the various departments to pre] e the troops 
Is S127 T verseas service and whet ley vere 1 ( ( 
tify t irector of Embarkation at Washington \ cop f 
] ] ] + 
u ( Vas torwarded to the por ot embarkation, 
ere Vas turne ver to the dispatch omes ! ome en 
sent ( ore 1 n liste letter instructions nel e em 
} 
‘ tion regulations When a replv was re ved 
ct the re t10n was tulls equipped Or equiprpe l except 
r certan es 1 could me be supplies the Dire I I 
mbarkat vas tifles He in turn informed the Adjutant Gen 
eT W ne ce rtment or ¢ nip comm eT TOT 
ra t t! ] \ a their presence W > desired I ( ] I \s 
~( 1 \ ri¢ it the embarkati canips, or on T 
rt \ ‘ real tion stood in the proper p é 
] 1 1 ¢ 
e pr r t was ordered to port on the author ( 
comm: general of the vent 
\ 1 ] 
t Was thre ranged 
1 edule »>contorm as closelv as poss e te 
e othce he movements of the 
+ 11] +} ] ‘ 
) ( ( times sto ft in wi | other rail movemet 
( ites oO avol conges | eX 
ve equipment during a limited period Phe 
Val ( who were iterested in the Move 
\ I ls I Vere Us ( make lecessal 
] + + ] 
repat ( eception ot the organization upon 1 rriv: 
enet 1 the local quartermaster at the starting point 
ere re r sembling of equipment and the arra cing 
e de parture 
| process Tollowed in the case Of troops not in divi- 
Vi visions the procedure was somewhat differ When 
Vi- ( lls Was reported neariy ready to entrain 
rthe por Is] ch eclegrapnes LOT Ne divis 
tneer nad ime ordered mto the embarkation Camp the 
War 
\ S thceer 


iroop ) ad 4 5 
debarkatio1 eting chi 
ol detachments, whic usua ecedt \ 
vetore the ere Veni eo 
was made to Nave the Va Is ¢ \ 
order General Pers me’ Cdesire \ 
first units to depart tor thie vere 
regiment and held train, feild sig 
+1] +) liwacian | ; 
TOMS, en Can e division ea uarte ( 
livisional trains, halt the me mplemet 
ambulance companies, ind 
hospital hese were \ \ 
machine-gul mittahon and I \ rade 
the remaining auniliarv units brought up the reat 
movement from Camp Alac. Arthur, VV a 
completed ut rebruar 24.674 
division required fittv-erght tran verag fit 
( TTVINY ge l \ al\ 
trai and Was covered ve 
rate of 15.3 mules per Out 
As LVCTILS, 4 l ( 
1 road oft cime more experience 
trains thev constant hettered their pr ‘ 
examples of what they accom] l wi nant 
June IQ, TOTS, the 
Camp |_ewls. \\ ishington, ( 
and June 30, sixty-four t1 were des 
the 27,085 men of the divisio1 hie ve 
nation at ¢ I JU i 
thirteen different routes, the aver tat 1 
bemg 3205 miles Running at ut Det 
rain require n average time of nd ( 
rourne cross the continent | verage nut 1 
was thirteen: of men 423 Per 1 mortns 
War in he neid Oo tralisp \ 
men otf the Sth Vivision Css 
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nt ( mp ls long Island. 1 ( er, 1918 
mp at 0:00 \ \I October 18: ) ers a 
ur al ntervals from 9:00 A.M. to 4:30 P.M., at the rate 
} ] 4 latt > >\T ‘ > 
{ SIX traims per d the last train I at 4:30 .M., UO er 24 
ihese tortyv-tw trains averaging 448 men and 13.8 cars to the train, 
nee 2 21 | ‘ iverage tin per trall Was seven 
1 ¢he I} +4 tarat? 1] rned 
nthe 1 nt 1 possible the despate ot | the trains on the 
nunut cheduled. with the exception of two, which were respec 
tiv four and five minutes late \s a result of a competition in 
ding ugurate mong the train commanders, tew trains atter 
the seco day required more than five minutes trom the time ol 
rrival of the tr : in the entraining area to the ist Man entrained 
itteet tt were in tess than three an a ait m utes 
‘ Phe sate + recy W mamtaned t] lespat 
‘ n authori 1 as early as September 13, 1917, to notity 
Were edule to stop, on Vecember IT the were Instructed no ) 
wT CASE ot trains moving tow I 1 sena- 
port restriction remained in force until October 12, I9Q18, 
hc 4 ' ecuipment it was at first the policv ot e War De 
+ 4 ] ] + 1, 
partment t end troops to the ports ot embarkation completely 
equipped wit woth personal equipment and organization propert 
1 1] +] ly + 
Is W s nol \\ practicable, however, the al ery U hos 
without exception took no guns with them, and horses ot ules, 
el were ust y Sel Oo Newport TOr 
] ] - ] }? hii tant 
I rance 1 ovember. 1917. General Pershing was insistent that 
a livisions and other units sent to France should Ih completely 
+] | t + tof 
equipped wit tiie uthorized transportation, at least, betore leaving 
the nited States The instructions to the ports ot embarkation 
directed that equipment so far as practicable be shipped on the 
same vessel with the organization to which it pertained, u e 
\, Sept ec. ex. ¢ t Specia 
( t os | fens \ R vay Assn. 
Storawe nd Traft Adjutant nera Apr. 


roop AM cuts 45, 
\ 
‘ 
without their equipment mmer 
99 e e} rked wit their equ 
1 teTl tive . 
t1 ps were \ \ 
cauinment ‘ ‘ field 1 
ntil Julv Q 1 mat 
‘ Gwe fter t 
inste f the 2201 1 
\ l Pay 
norte Rep, met rerne 
14.502 
miu Cie ( \ 
vere Move P-rween Septen ) 2 
ul 
es upward uri 
ransit \\ 1 ) \ 
yvoived l if , \ 
required s] tt 1) 
trancnort 2.010.002 met 1 lition tot 
rt 2 
wove and the 1.280.564 men carru ou 
story 1 Mads Ca 
terminals for embarkation overs 
\ 
concerned its rily wv 


ent territo1 During one period of thirty days more than 
vent roop-tt each day were brought into the port of New 
,ort Wuring the entire period of the war there were but sixteen 
\ \ dea Hut thirtV-nine mre were 
3.35 ure e total number of men move au g 
] t > ] t 
e¢ Wal wut 26.2 per cent. were drafted men on their way to camp; 
1.9 per cent vere troops moving tow rd th t nal +} ene ov 
| roo] my ports and e rema 
‘ ] + 
ng 48.9 per ce represents the mobilization of the Regular Army 
qd National Gauard, and the intercamp movement: 
1 ( ccon l sO vast an achievement required the use of ap 
proximate 2 siceping cars, 135.750 LC es 5 
d express-cars, and 23,075 freight-cars. The average number of 
1 
nen carrie n each special troop-train was 421; the number of cars 
per tral s 12.6 and an average rate of 19.8 miles per hour was 
laintaines besides e 11.9059 specia roop-trains mentione 
1 
Ve t 3s esti ter tl $570 special trains were required tof 
/ 
ratted mi was not found necessary, as in Europe, to utilize 
; ] 1] ] + ] 
mat » furt eeping-cars in all journeys which extended over 
twe four 1! was not alwavs possible to do this. of course 
Mit 2,671,074 me bout 30.6 per cent. of all troops moved, were 
Cars 
r] : he railroads of the United States in transporting 
es e1 the American army to the camps, from camp to cany 
fit t ( rts of embarkation for service Overseas, was 
e peornle i e country for mu ot it Was necessarilv veiled mn 
Cre e news] rs said very little about 1 ul was 
| everthetes nad it was no meat s the least Tad 
cess of the United State th Phat the 
War Department so regarded it is shown by the fact that in March 
1g, it conferred the Distinguished Service Medal upon Mr. George 
ves, n r of the Troop Movement Section, for meritorious 
e 
rvices ( ction with the movement of troops in the United 
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NOTES \ND ~ 

COMPARISONS art lious to the historian | Ise ¢ 1 
lifferently conditioned that it is difficult 1 : 

me seale in at two ( 1 bet 
the harshness ot the Versaille re ften 1 

t it seems worth while t uare the | ' 
narison should rest 

n the first place. a rit nee 
worked out bv 1 tudent. Mr. | Salles , 

elling “at hig! price ed he ] 
tivel to its ae of (gern ny » 
the treeing ot th lave ht tl t ] 
ccomplished without any disturbance of « ; 
culture esides these changes whi 
Confederate debt, and the wat debts ot t st 

‘ | nv of the 4 cl nee uitit 
ficial. but thev meant that 1 r fiftv vears the Sout ‘ ‘ 

| s tre 

ny and cyt +] reo ft 
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porated it the | ed States he 
used the case of while the 
course broug fron e South Ss e f 
compens 1 cost incurred by the Nort] Phe South paid 
ni it four-fifths of the whol d als s share 
e 820.00 "aa rect tax It Di d its full share of i pensions 
SOLE me being ( om tie \ 
r the most part paid to residents of the North lj 
ice of the South has, since the war, counted, until imost 
( ern ing the economic policies by Nest Xes 
ere be raise d its industries fostered cannot at present 
H veigl f these contributions upon the South, as com 
red witl e bt ens exacted trom Gert 1 but the burde vas 
eay Ol 
Phe Sout! eived in return, aid in rebuilding its railroad sys 
en some relief for food shortage 1n 1865 ind 1866 The army 
ecupation was paid for nationally, the South contributing only 
s share ‘ ttional administrative services kept certain things 
< e, that might have failed utterly had the South been alone, and 
e maintenance of national credit was a distinct contribution. 
The great difference in the two cases which was beneficial to the 
South was that political unitv meant a free field for individual co- 
eration, and that Northern capital and mechanical skill helped 


e South, as foreign capital and skill are not apt to help Germany. 


lhe reader is especially asked to notice that attention is here 
ed to economic conditions purely, and that no attempt is made to 
ply standards of justice or legality to even these. 
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1 1 compre \ tt te 
i nit istrated t cove the 1 
ISSINE etw ee these thie 


inders the nese tiie incient i 

in Hittites, Phoenicians, Greek RR 1 that l 1 
wes nd the European alphabets derived 

panorama of W extent, and 1 ma dreat est 
multitudes of languages and scripts in an authoritative en 
eing master of the vast bibliog: i] ot thet ltt I t 
treated with the assured hand of master t 

vritten by many men with a masterful editor to 1 ! t 
and the book thus produced vi 1 ru great risk ( re 

by the unlearned, and this book produced by one mind : ( t 
that. Sucha itious book w | have to be re ( i number 


of men each d ot technical knowledge if 


It would be interesti: submi OOK ) 14 eXal 1f 
that would far exceed the judicious amount of e and att 
vhich a journal of story could allot 1 make not t test pre 
tence Of appraising the excellence I the chapter t riting 1 
] +} | +] +} 
the American Indians, the Mexicans, e Sou Sea islandet the 


clan scripts where my own scientific studies have ! sorr. 
to have to admit that the conclusions are disappointing ese chay 
ters. before publication, should e been submitted for Ivice nd 
criticism to experts—the evidence for this erwhelmit t only 
a part of it can here be set down The fundament I t ll these 
chapters is that the literatut hich the 
though not quite universal d and at times ver 
present conclusio1 tf philolog il and historical scie1 t 
these chapter is the one on the ]} evptians, but that let t 

a less degree than the others (On 7 94 there I rod 

of a part of the Rosetta inscriptior hich cor trom \\ ( 
bourn, The M tal Hist pt Tac 


REVIEWS O OOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS (| N : 
York: Macmillan Compa [G2 
the Nort] American Indiat th. 
Chinese, or vet others, but have given a careful examination of the 
discussion of the Egyptian, the Cuneiform, the Hittite, and t Phoeni 
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\I isol ( t TICE t tne Gsreek tor writing ) h is 
ee! omitte \ | it The pire ; thre Pt mlics 326 ) 
Osbourn’s hook was published in 1854, and should not have been used. 
lhe translation of the Central Park obelisk (Mason, pp. 197-199) leaves 
much to be desired, and for the centre line (Thotmes III.) Breasted’s 
translati ! t | rds of pt, I1., 255) should have been used 
On p. 210 it is said of Menes, “ the mummy of this king . . . discovered 
at Thebes in 1897, now reposes in the Gizeh Museum in Constantinople 

lr} . yitusion of inaccuracies; the king’s mummy has not been 


tound, but onlv a fragment of a vase with his name, and that was dis 


covered at Thinis, where he was probably buried, and the Gizeh Museum 
is in Cairo, not in Constantinople. Far less acceptable is the chapter 


on Cuneitorm Writing which abounds in errors, of which a few mav 
here find mentiot On p. 224, the reference 2 Kings xxv., should be 


be Susian or Elamite; p. 230, 


One brancl this Mongol race in Mesopotamia inhabited the 
pat ille called them kkad the mountains’ 
giving the name Akkadian to their language.” This is quite wrong, 
I ugh reminiscent of older views The Akkadians were Semites Che 
nscription on p. 231 translated, ** Nebuchadrezzar, eldest son of Nabo 


polassar, King of Babvlon, restorer of the tower and of the pvramid | 


should be rendered ‘ Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, preserver of 
esagil and Ezida first-born son of Nabopolassar, king of Babvlon 
im) I”; and the text on p. 233 translated, * Beltis, his ladv, has caused 
Urukh, the pious chief, King of Hur, and King of the land of the 
\kkad, to build temple to her”, should be, “ To Innina, his lady, 
Ur-engur, great man, King of Ur, king of Sumer and Akkad, built her 


temple hese errors are due to the use of antiquated authorities, for 
hon later in t m mter Rartan hi: ave 
ite e same ¢ pte sarton his results are better, 
v to slip ». 245. where the Sumerian inscription should 
translate [ Nina, king « h, son of Gunidu, the house of 
Girsu, has const ed On p. 25 ne 10 from bottom, “* Babylon 
should he Sumer", and on p, 258 Sharganishar-ali is wrongly identified 


with Sargon; this was believed in 1907 when Clay wrote (Light on O. 


[. from Babel) but he is now known to be a different king. (See 
lastrow, Cit ttion of Babylonia, p. 133, and compare Rogers, Hist. of 
Babylonia, II, 36 £.) The chapter on the Hittites needs much revision, 
t] translations from the Assvrian on p not satisfactory, and 
the reliance upon Conder (p. 285) as a decipherer is ill-placed. The 
chaptet on thr Phoent¢ 1 alphabet leaves much to be desired Che 


Moabite Stone is well reproduced on p. 293 from Lidzbarski, but the 
transliteration of its opening lines (p. 294) contains a serious error. 
There is no such name as Kamoshmald, which is perhaps an accidental 
corruption of Kemosh-mlk, but the lacuna in the original after the word 
1 


Kemosh is sufficient for only two letters, and Lidzbarski suggests that 


1 


1e word should be read Kemosh-kn, though many others would read 


t 


| 


Glots: Travail dans la Grece 


Kemosh-mlk. I have exceeded the reasonable limits of 
the book seemed to deserve serious examination, and I havs 
hope it may reach a second edition, and receive a rigor 


make it still more deserving of confidence 


Le Travail dans la Gréce Ancienne: Histoire Economiqu 
depuis la Période Homérique jusqua la Conquet 
Par Gustave Gotz, Professeur d'Histoire Grecqu 
des Lettres de Paris. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1920 
12 fr.) 

[HIS is one of a projected twelve-volume series undet 
editorship of Georges Renard of the ¢ ollege de France, wl 
+t ] 


tself the ambitious task of presenting in fairly connected fi 


1 


versal history of labor. Six of the volumes are already 
work assigned to Professor Glotz on Greek labor has be 
conceived by him, and its result is much better expressed 


} +} 


Economic History of Greece’, than by 


economic development, the professions, fishing industry, agrict 
t 


labor both skilled and unskilled, slave labor, manufacturing 
of state monopolies, transportation and marketing, tools at 


methods, appear in synthetic treatment in their essential inter 


he entire economic sequence is well developed upon the bac 


the changing political conditions of the Greek world, in part 


hese political changes, less markedly reacted upon of! det 


if 


Che book is exceedingly well done, both in organizatio1 


and in the charm and clarity of its style. Although plam 


entire series seems to be, to appeal to the intelligent read 


France, the work of Glotz will be used by profess onal scl 


¢vratitude to its author for filling a marked gap in thei 
t 


is because of the entirely scholarly character of the work t 


sistent omission of all references to the ancient sources will 


an irritation by the academic clientéle which should, 


will, use it. The conclusions as well as the facts are certainl 


upon Glotz’s own knowledge of the widely scattered origin: 


except in the Hellenistic period, where he depends upon the 
ary sources, Bouché-Leclercq, Wilcken, Preisigke, and others 
is full of source-quotations which one should not be forced 


by laborious thumbing. 


The progress of Greek economic development is present 


periods : the Homeric, archaic, Athenian, and Hellenistic. 1 


is justified by the author as corresponding to the increasin 


and changing character of the sources available in these pe 
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term “archaic ’, generally accepted in the study of Greek sculpture, is 


badly chosen to designate the period of Greek colonization and trade 
expansion 

Glotz’s analysis of the principles of work required in the economic 
field of ancient history is altogether admirable. The rigorous discipline 
against self-deception which he demands, against rationalizing from 
insufficient or inconclusive evidence, is the only method by which a 
sound knowledge of ancient economics can ever be reconstructed. 

The absence from the bibliography of a number of fundamental 
books and articles shows that the secondary material upon t 


1 
} 


ie subject 
not been entirely covered. The prevailing European attitude of 
neglect of American scholarship perhaps explains the omission of Fergu- 


son's Hellenistic Athens, though Trever’s dissertation upon Greek eco- 


nomic thought was used. Rostovtsev’s article Frumentum in 


Wissowa, and Weber's Agrargeschichte” in the Handwéoérterbuch der 


Staatswissenschaften, as well as Reil’s excellent dissertation on the 
trades in Hellenistic Egypt (Reitrage sur Kenntniss des Gewerbes in 

Hellenistischem Aegypten, Leipzig, 1913), might all have been used 


yrofit bv Glotz. 
ish an inherent difference 


between ancient and modern economic and social conditions, based upon 


In his conclusion eGlotz attempts to estab 


the ancient system of “ manufacturing” with slave labor, as against the 
modern machine-factory system, which is not reconcilable with the sys- 
tem of slavery. This distinction, the fundamental character of which 
is certainly questionable, aligns Glotz against the views of Eduard 
\Mever as expressed in his Wirtschaftliche Entwickelung des Altertums 
ind his Sklaverei im Altertum., 

iat Meyer's yiew is the sound one. Whatever be one’s 


decision upon this point, Glotz certainly misunderstands or misrepresents 


Mever’s attitude when he classes him with Pohlmann and his Communis- 
mus und Socialismus, and accuses them equally of establishing a Greek 
proleta consciously voicing the demands of modern socialism 


(p. 456). There is no real foundation for such a criticism of Meyer, 
either in the two great monographs mentioned above, to which Glotz 
e rest of us are greatly indebted, or in his synthetic history. 
For Meyer's attitude toward Pohlmann’s work see his Geschichte des 
Altertums, V. 283: “in the title itself [Po6hlmann] gives expression to 
an historical point of view which I do not regard as applicable.” After 


the war is over, and Mever remains the greatest figure of his time 
in ancient historiography. The omission of his Geschichte des Alter- 
bibliography is, therefore, a strange one. 


tums trom Glotzs 


W. L. WESTERMANN. 
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BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN ECROPEAN HISTORY 


Weltgeschichte in agemeinverstandlicher Darstellui In Verbin- 
dung mit... herausgegeben 
Band IV. Das Mittelalter bis zum Ausaai ler Kreu 


Von S. HELLMANN. (Gotha 


i, 350. M. 24.) 
BRIEF notice has already appeared in the Review" of Professor Hart 


mann’s IWVeltgeschichte, composed by him and other German se 


which the fourth volume is now before us. Herr Hellmann's book beg 

with the foundations of the Frankish kingdom and ends with the death 
of Frederick IJ. The first section, of four chapters, carries Frankish 
history through the dissolution of Charlemagne’s empir« There follows 


section of five chapters concerned with the ascendancy of Germat 


and with the awakening of the Anglo-Saxons, of the Scandinavian 
ind of the Slavs to political life. The only unsatisfactory chapter in 
section is the final one, on Islam and Bvzantium previous to the 
( rusades. brief pe rhaps because these subjects have been dealt wit! n 
the preceding volume of the series. The last and most extended section 


entitled “ Das Zeitalter der Hierarchie ’, consists of nine chapters—on 


+ 


the social and economic aspects « 


papacy through the investiture stru; 
Capetian and Norman-Angevin monarchies, Frederick ind Henrv VI., 
the age of Innocent III. and Philip II., the advance of western Christian 
civilization against Moslem Spain and against the Byzantine world in 
he Fourth Crusade, Scandinavia and the folk on the eastern German 
border, and Frederick IJ. There is a general bibliography of sources 
and literature as well 


and 


asa briet additio1 al 11St preced ng each chapter 
a chronological table of important events covering seventeen pages 
There is no index, 

The aim of the book, consistent with that of the se1 Ss, as lrotessor 
Guilland has described it, is to disclose the great historic currents of 


world development. In this respect Hellmann's volume is in the main 


excellent. lhe directions ot the se currents are is admirably out! ned 
in the general introduction, for the period as a whole, as in the shorter 
introductions which precede each of the three sections of the work 


Clearlv and definitely drawn, these pages, with the epilogue, constitute 


excellent interpretative historical passages The inner meaning of tl} 
early Middle Ages is touched with a sure hand Not onl has tl 
author succeeded -here, but several of the chapters nplv s lied th 
detail as they are and must be, are written with a broad sweep; the 


opening chapter is a model of successful weaving of intricate patter 


There are some obvious defects in the work. Panoramic If eltg 


Perth G. 192 1") 
1In Professor Antoine nd’s art 
2 1 é \\ 4 $2 
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schichte naturally tace the danger of superficiality. The writer has not 
entirely overcome this difficulty. The pages on economic developments 
are undoubtedly superficial, perhaps necessarily so. As for bibliog- 


raphy, the book makes no pretence to exhaustive lists (for example, the 
only source cited at the head of the chapter on the foundation of the 
frankish kingdom is Gregory of Tours), but even when they are viewed 
merely as selected bibliographies there are questionable omissions. As 
an illustration, no work of this kind, containing many pages on English 


nstitutions, should fail to mention to readers whom it aims to direct to 


more intensive treatments the work of Stubbs, especially when the book 


presumably meant for use outside of England. It is on the institu 
tional side that the book is weakest: the bifurcated root of the immunity 
not recognized (p. 26), the ecclesiastical influence in the development 


+} } 


of the benefice is ignored (p. 33), although both institutions are sup- 
posedly fully discussed; the Anglo-Saxon ealdormen and Canute’s earls 


are confused (] 


130); the feudal régime in the Crusaders’ states in 
Syria is described from the Assizes of Jerusalem as of the early twelfth 
century (p. 217) although Dodu’s Histoire des Institutions Monarchiques 


is listed in the bibliography of the chapter. 


Che defects last mentioned may be due in part to hasty writing and 
to a desire for quick publication without careful editing, since there are 
other evidences of this in very careless proof-reading. Unfortunatels 
too, the press-work is in sad contrast to what we were wont to expect 
from German workmen. The war however has not biased the writer's 
attitude toward the commanding role of French civilization in the history 


of Europe in the Middle Ages. 


Social Scandinavia in the Viking Age. By Mary WILteeMInt 


Ph.D.. Associate Professor of History in Goucher 


College. (New York: Macmillan Company. tg20. [’p. xiv, 


va 


fuk viking incursions into western and southwestern Europe beg 

1 century and continued for a period of 


nearly two hundred vears. English writers have given us much in- 


formation of a general sort about these invasions; but their accounts 
have little to offer concerning the social aspects of the movement—the 
ideas, the customs, the religious beliefs, and the political institutions 
which the vikings brought with them into the lands that they seized and 
occupied. Scandinavian scholars have, however, not allowed these 
fields to lie fallow. Alexander Bugge has described the social life and 
the economic activities of the viking period. Hjalmar Falk has dis 
cussed the methods of navigation and the art of warfare. Finnur 
Jonsson and Axel Olrik have studied the intellectual activities and the 


literary sources of the time. Oscar Montelius has described the material 


E. 
$51. S6.00. ) 
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civilization of the North in the early Middle Ages hannes Steenstrup 
has outlined the legal and political systems in th king settlements. 
And there are manv others whose studies, though less inclusive, have 
added materially to our knowledge of Scandinavia te t th 
and tenth centuries. 

The researches ot these men ha reve iled i ch n 
manv respects compares favorably with the culture f ntemporary 
Christian Europe. Their conclusions have in part been made aces 
to English and American readers in Gjerset’s Histo) f tl Vorz 
Peopl : but tor the larger field there is no other work quite » inclusive 
as Professor Marv W. Williams's volume on Social Sca 
fessor Williams begins her presentation with three introductory chapter 
on the land and the people, kinship and nationalit ind social classe 
She next describes the environment and traces the typical activiti t 
the Northern people in the closing vears of heathendom, from the day 
vhen the infant received his name to the later dav aT: hi k sien 


drank the grave-ale. As life in the Northern countri vas quite largely 


iral, the greater part of the work deals wit! micdit 
tions on the medieval farmstead; but the author has added a ta 
+ + ] ] } 1*} 

idequate account of town life and commercial method The public 
life of the age is discussed under the heads of gove ( f 

justice, and religious worship. The intellectual culturs described in 4 
series of chapters dealing with language. literature, scientific 1} ] 


edge, religion, superstition, and the runes 


Though Professor Williams's study has the appearance ot being in 
large part a compilation, it is not wholly of that character Che author 
has evidently made an extensive study of the sources for the period 
not only the laws and the sagas, but also the mater 
age, in which the Northern countries are comparatively rich 


cepts Fridtjof Nansen’'s belief that the inns of the saga 


not the ancestors of the modern 
of which may still be found in Denmark and southwestern Norway; 
but she rejects Nansen’s theory that this people was fundamentally 


Celtic. Certain topics, like marriage and divorce, the position of woman 


in heathen society, and superstitious beliefs, Miss Williams appeat 
to have studied with particular care Her general conclusion seems 
to be that, while the position of the gentler sex was not entirely ideal 
it was more endurable than that of the Christian men in the lands 
bevond the sea. Though she admits that the sources show clear traces 
of the suttee, it is her opinion that the practice of burning widows had 
become practically obsolete long before the saga period. She believes 


that the same was true of wife-purchase: the terminology used is trank 


commercial: but the bridegroom was apparently no longer purchasing 
the bride but the guardianship over the bride. 

It can scarcely be said that Professor Williams has exhausted her 
theme: but an author has the right to impose limits, and the re ver 
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has no fault to find with the plan. In places the proof-reader has failed 
to note errors; the foot-note references to Scandinavian titles should 
have been read with greater care. Thorberga (p. 115) should no doubt 
be Bergthora. The reviewer doubts very strongly that any Northern 


ship in the saga period ever carried as many as one thousand men (p 


- 1 - . . 
253). The map showing the “towns and areas of Scandinavian influ 
ence’ is useful for the location of towns, but the area of influence is 
somewhat overdrawn 


LAURENCE M. Larson. 


Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy. By Cartes WENDEL! 
Davip, Associate Professor of European History in Bryn Mawr 
College. | Harvard Historical Studies.]| (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1920. Pp. xiv, 


27 S 2.00. ) 
271. 93 


ROBERT CurtiHose, the oldest son of William the Conqueror, is 
usually described as a kindly and generous but lazy and incompetent 
prince, one who possessed neither the capacity nor the energy demanded 
for the government of a turbulent province like the Norman duchy. 
This view apparently still holds. Duke Robert's latest biographer, Dr. 
C. W. David, makes no attempt to rehabilitate the reputation of the 


has read Dr. David's account of 


discredited prince; in fact after one 

Robert’s career, one feels that earlier estimates of his character and 

abilities were probably too generous. Mr. E. A. Freeman, who did 


not love the Norman dynasty. was at least willing to grant that Duke 


Robert possessed real abilities as a warrior and a leader of armed men. 
Dr. David doubts the correctness of this estimate: “ Robert was, so far 
as we know, never foremost in council; he was rarely foremost on the 
field of battle, and he showed no particular capacity for generalship ” 
TIO). 

It is doubtful whether the career of the “sleepy duke” is really 
worthy of an extended study. Dr. David's work finds its justification. 


1 


however, in the fact that Duke Robert's reign covered a period of Nor- 
man history which can be most satisfactorily studied from the view- 
point of ducal policy. The two decades following the death of William 
the Conqueror were a period of much confusion, especially along the 
borders of the duchy, which confusion was in great measure due to the 
weak government of the careless duke. The author devotes the greater 
part of his work to these years. Duke Robert's struggle with the barons 
on the border, his loss of Maine, his difficulties with his more aggressive 
brothers, his effort to obtain the English crown, his loss of ducal 
authority and personal freedom—these and other related subjects are 
discussed with all the fullness of detail that the sources permit. Dr. 
David has included chapters dealing with Robert's career before he 


inherited the ducal coronet, with the part that he plaved in the First 
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Crusade, and with his mg imprisonment tte 
bray; these, though of some erest and necessary tot complet 
or the work as i nographical st uly xT mii mM} rtan 
+} 
Narrative cioses W 1 a Chapter oOo NODE 

which the author follows his subject into the field of romances 

how within a single generation the story of the duk« 
ments in the Orient had become overlaid with legendary gt 

Lr David has added several usetu ippendixes, most 1 thel 

ing with problems relating to Duke Robert's part 

{ rusade. Appendix \ is devoted to a critical discuss t the source 
which thoauah } ¢ the ; 1] 
which, thoug somewhat Wi TouNd OF Trea ilu st 
of militarv history will be interested in Appendix nw ( the 
reviews the controversy as to the tactics emploved at 

: 
conclusion is that (man, thoug e exaggerates the ince i 
infantry in this fight, is more nea correct than mos ( 
} } hel +} + } } } 
Who Nave generally held that the attie O finchebrayv was chiet 


matter of cavalry wartare 
While Dr. David has not pre sented anv new conclusions of 


importance, he has produced a volume which students of Engl 


Norman history will find exceedingly usefu His researc } 

cieared up a number of controversies as to Dpiographical and ti 
14 

details, and he has been able to correct the conc S is ot earlier te 


like Freeman and Gaston Le Hardy, on many significant poi 


hat our knowledge of Norman affairs during the period covere 


result ts t 


is far more accurate and specific than it formerly wa e volume 


carefully indexed and is provi 


places in England and Normandy referred to in the narrative 


reviewer 1s pleased to add that the work of the printer and the 
reader seems to have been d me with unusual care 

Ser Marco Polo: Notes and Addenda to Sir Henry Vu Id 


containing the Results of Recent Research and Discover, 
Henri Corpier, D.Litt.. Professor at the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes. Paris. (New York: Charles Scribner 
Sons. 1920. Pp. x, 161. S4.00.) 

THe names of Henry Yule and Marco Polo will always rem 


inseparable in the minds of those who have the medieval geogr 


of Asia and the study of the Mongol period on their hearts. Hard 
any other medieval traveller has exerted such a profound influence 


hict 


modern research, whether it be geography or cultural history Ti 
he have been more lucky in finding so competent and sympathet 


1 
sch 


interpreter as Yule. His edition of Polo, first published in 187 secon 


ed., 1874; third ed., 1903, by H. Cordier), has become a classic and 


household book in the hands of all students 


interested in Asia: 


— 
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during twenty-five years of activity I do not know of any work that I 
have consulted and quoted more frequently than Yule’s Book of Ser 
Var Polo, which is an inexhaustible mine of information on almost 
ill questions bearing on the history, geography, ethnography, and folk- 


re of medieval Asia. Professor Henri Cordier, to whom we are in- 
debted for a revised and largely increased edition of Yule’s Cathay and 


the H’ay Thither, has collected in this small volume of 162 pages addi- 


al information apt to shed light on Polo's observations or on Yule’s 


on 

ymments, and either published in print after 1903 or contributed to 
im by his correspondents and collaborators directly. The volume thus 
presents a harvest mostly of brief notes and essays with reference to 
the third edition and arranged according to Polo's chapters. This book 


1 1 } > wack 
is easily readable onlv for those who know thei Polo by heart. or who 


he discussion of pending problems, and this small 


vand of readers will doubtless peruse the volume with great pleasure 

nd proht. Others will have to reter constantly to Yule’s edition. and 

must first read up in order to appreciate the fresh evidence. There are 


no new contributions from the hand of the editor; the most valuable 


chiefly concerning the route 


ind topography of the Venetian. Sir Richard C. Temple has supplied 
t verv interesting notice of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, which 
vives a good summary of the present knowledge of the inhabitants. 
The reviewer has contributed twelve short articles. also the only illustra- 


ion, which serves as the frontispiece, and which represents a Lo-han 
suit of a Chinese series of Five Hundred Lo-han. Most readers will be 
it a loss to grasp the raison d’éctre of this illustration in the book, no 


explanation to thts effect or a page reference being added to the plate. 


It refers to the article on the alleged Marco Polo Lo-han of Canton 


(pp. &-I1) 

rhe editor has given a tew additions to Yule’s bibliography, to the 
manuscripts of Polo’s work, and to Polo literature. The proof-reading 
is not carefully done, and even whole words have occasionally dropped 
from a sentence. Nor does the editor discuss or decide contradictory 
opinions of his collaborators. Thus on pp. 69-70 two conflicting in- 


terpretations of the Mongol word chinuchi peacefully follow each other. 


In my opinion, that given by Pelliot is far-fetched and wrong; but how 


unsophisticated reader to decide for himself? The same diffi- 
culty is prominent in Cordier’s third edition: the method adopted is 
simply to quote authorities in full and verbatim, and in many cases one 
statement flatly contradicts another. What will the editor of the fourth 
edition do? New materials will doubtless come to light during the next 
vears: and if this method of mere citation, without an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the problems, should be kept up, Yule’s head will finallv be 
buried under a mass of débris, and the commentary will no longer be 


intelligible or useful It seems to me that t 


new editor should break 


notes are from the pen of Sir Aurel Stein, 
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away trom the past, fling the superfluous ballast ! ird, retain only 
what 1s good, and present a co-ordinate essav 1 tne ] Tal ed 
attack of bewilderi notes 
ER 
Thouaht Ares yin the S nel } [EN] ( 
9 
BORN TAYLOR In two volumes New Yor emillan Con 
= 
pany 1920 XIV, 427; vill, 432. 99.01 
1] 
Ir is now almost a decade ago that Henry O i 
i ork cl t I 
s the gradual formation of e medieval spit | the end 
its developmen and prope! ssue ol 
+1 
rteenth tne mmort 4 ere 
torward to anothe 1 ‘ ‘ i 
ild nave to do With the Rena ssalice and Cl at ast 1 me 
TR the same author was a ) ed, and ¢ ¢ that ( ( 
SE as tO give an ) tt elt ex es ) < 
1 rv. some of us wonderec the ‘ ‘ r es 
had been ignored. Slighted thev ar it not ignored It would have 
een impossible to have overlooked em ove et ‘ ok " 
i tor its purpose thie Tee 1 i su sixteenth 
century leven in thr lace, the fhitteent ‘ent 
HACE side by wit] its liate ccesso! \\ ¢ treat 
1 1 ‘ 
fitteenth ind sixteel th centuries i s our i ) ‘ i na | 
1 ‘ 
jective present \nd what is ‘ lone th thre ) eent \1] 
tha ven ve TOre t¢ egarded i is enteres 
nto them Thus. evidently he vo d cate i ne era om the cioseé 
the rourteenth century But the ittemprt centur 
Petrarch and Boccaccio and Giotto retuses to ¢ egarded as medi¢ 
Its place as the st modern century quickly becomes evident. In the 
first pages ol! the book we find our author telling us that betrar¢ is 
i great inaugurator that Boccaccio, in ooking to lite ind “dra 
ing rom lite Was not medieva that no man 1s meds i vyho goes 
straight to the life about him’, and that the work ot Gnotto summing 
the a? ont’ nad +7 rporatine ricl t 
the pasts attainment and mcorpora yy iches OW as 
Nageth preficure nt af Italian naintine in the 
altogether a prenhgurement its an pa ig Jucce) 
The truth of the matter is that a new era began towards the clo 
ot the t} irteenth centur \lore t) { once our suit r finds himse { 
1] ] } ! 
obliged to repeat that emotionaliv as We the f 
summa, and a supreme expression, of the Middle Ages was the /) 
Commedia”. There is, of course, much that is medieval in Dante 
mut to summarize a period is to end it. Dante could not have bee the 
voice of ten silent centur&ries i arivie Sal ad ) 
permitted him to view the work of those centuries a eing essentially 
completed. And so to the present riter t seem that it mula ‘ 
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been better had our author taken the fourteenth century more fully and 
formally into consideration. . full and frank acceptance of the three 


centuries of the Renaissance as a distinct and vital period in the human 


I had a decidedly beneficial effect upon the book. 


story might have h: 


— The book attempts a survey of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
h the first of these two movements it devotes two dozen 


In dealing w 


literature, art, science, and phi 


losophy; and eleven chapters are allotted to the Lutheran, Zwinglian 


Calvinist, and Anglican theological revolts against Rome. 
The chapters devoted to the humanists will be found useful and 


student of this period ; but there is still need of 


studv that shall segregate and arrange for us the forward-looking 


‘se men who, in addition to their attachment to the litera- 
ture of the classical past, were so greatly interested in the life of their 
own time and place, and who so eagerly endeavored to peer into the 
future. The boldness of Lorenzo Valla’s thought, for instance, is in 
sufficiently indicated; and virtually to content oneself with saying that 
i Puleci was “a genial and comic soul” is surely to miss the preg 


his writings show us that men were coming to have faith 


only in themselves 


It is quite true that “ painting became, and never ceased to be, the 
supreme expression of Italy the medium through which “the Italian 


renius unfolded itself most completely”. And so one wonders why only 


of the thirty-five chapters is devoted to it, and why all Venetian 


One 

painting has been dismissed undescribed with the rather peremptory 
statement that it “is better to look at. and surrender one’s self to, than 
to read and write about”. Our author understands Ghirlandajo far 


lli, a fact which, as we read on, we 


1 
better than he comprehends Bottice 


discover to he indicative of the character of the entire 
chapter: but manv of his enthusiasms are justifiable and contagious, 


especially that for Leonardo Here and there a slip is to be detected 


Ils us that though the instincts of Michelangelo's “ dynamic 
nature turned to the masculine rather than the feminine form” one may 


stand astonished before the feminine figure of Night in the Medici 


Chapel ”. ‘he statue, in the first place, is not in that temple of the 
lapidary’s art, and never was, but in the austere and classical new 
sacristy which adjoins the chapel. And then, in the second place, 


though it is the figure of a woman, it has been given masculine char 
acteristics: it is a nude female form treated in the male key. The 
fact that the great artist could never escape or conceal his passionate 
preference for the male form is very significant in any sympathetic ap- 
proach to the study of his character and genius. 
There are similar slips in the chapters that have to do with the 
theological revolts. Luther was a friar, not a monk. It is an error 


to declare that “assuredly the worship of the Virgin and the saints is 


502 

nant fact that ie 
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a Roman Catholic tenet’ It is a practice of the member a oo 
church to adore those persons, t entreat their nterces I t ( | 
but not to worship them. It is not altogether true to sav that 
Huss “drew his doctrines” from Wvyelif. Huss is deeply indebte 
to the English retormer; but he was, at the same time, the heir of 
long series of Bohemian reformers Then there art 
curate statements concerning the sacrament of confessio1 Leo X 
are told, ° proclaimed a indulgence’ offering ce ng enent 
to purchasers”, All the benefits that could possibly be conferred 
the purchasers are implied in the word * plenary What out 
probably means is that sweeping financial benefits were offered t 
sellers of the indulgence. Then we are informed that the priest 
nounces “absolution from eternal punishment’ He does nothing 
the kind. He absolves only from guilt. And when that is done it 
remains for the penitent to fulfill the punishment which his s I 
incurred. “ Righteousness through faith alone it is declared would 
have been intangible” in the Middle Ages. Quite so. It is intangible 
to many to-day. The sufficiency of faith without works, a faith that 
cannot be acquired by any merit whatsoever on the part of the pet 
concerned, a faith that comes to him solelv as the gratuitous gift 
another, will continue to remain intangible to mat who believe tl 
selves to be able and willing to reasor accurate 

[It is acknowledged that Calvin's post mortem grip throttled liber 
thought and studies in Geneva’ The unfortunate Servetus felt the 
effects of that grip eleven veat efore the r 
records of the citv of Geneva sho that within the space ‘ 
part of which is included in the lifetime of ( e | lred { 
fiftv wretches were burned at the stake for witchcraft, a1 1 that tort 
was an incident of almost all criminal trials. It is contended t 
Geneva there was created by Calvin a model chur state 1 
the morals, beliefs and energies of t! people ere he t the put 
of efficiency But again the evidence of the mu 1 records sho 
that at no other period was the immorality of the city fouler or more 
deeply seated than it was in the vears in which our author asserts t t 
Calvin’s “direction of affairs promoted the welfare of the tow: 
We are informed that Calvinism had similar beneficial effects in t! 
colony of Massachusetts Bay. For the correction of this belief 
may perhaps be permitted to prescribe a large dose of Brooks Adams's 
The Emancipation of Massachusetts 

The purpose in pointing out these errors, and in taking issue t 
these opinions, has been to indicate that the entire treatment ot 
several revolts from Rome is distinctly unsatisfactory It is not a 
fully informed as it should be, it is not always based upon accurat 
and courageous thought, and it is not inspired by a forward-looking 
spirit. 
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[he attitude towards the liberal groups and individuals of the 
is deplorable. Our author speaks of the 


sixteenth century 


\nabaptists 
as “various anarchistic sects ... who were for throwing down the 
social structure altogether, and agreed in little bevond denving the 

lidity of infant baptism and demanding adult immersion for the full 
‘lei g of sin”. It would be difficult, indeed, more completely to 
set of people in as many words. There is no mention 
of Sebastian tell 


astellio, the apostle of tolerance, or of such liberal leaders 


ocini, (aspar 


Schwenkteld, and Sebastian Franck 


men whose 
inged thoughts and kindly deeds fell in the fiery atmosphere of the time 
vith the gratefulness of summer rain. Why? “The world”, our 
iuthor answe vas not interested in liberalism and tolerance.” But 
for many vears the patient and careful research of scholars has been 
evealing to us ho 


wide-spread was liberalism at that time, and also, 
alas, how wide-spread and determined were the efforts of orthodoxy 
ft all kinds to 


exterminate it. And once more we come upon incon 
sistency in thought Giordano Bruno, we are told, with “an tmagina- 
m, constructive, rational, and fearless ’, brought “to sharp expression 
e maste tendencies ot his epoch ”’. How then can it be that the 
orld was not interested in lberalism ” ? 
One other detect, and we shall conclude. The Catholic Reaction, or 
hatever title one m: 


iv prefer to give that movement, 1 


entirely omitted. 
\nd without an exposition of the salient features of that movement how 
s it possible successfully to claim for the hook a complete survey of 
it of the sixteenth century? Nor is there any reference to 
fe and thought in the Scandinavian and Slavic lands. 


his is not the book on the Renaissance and the Reformation for 
vhich the world waits, the book that shall do justice t 


to the free and 
ght of the time, to the lberalism that suffered persecution 
at the hands of retrospective orthodoxy, whether of the ancient com- 
munion or the ‘new ones. But it has many useful chapters and numer- 


us | When our author leaves the theologians and deals 


us ielpful Passages. 

vith the poets and painters and philosophers we find, almost invariably, 
something of an ampler ether, a diviner air. He is interested in human- 
ity He is a critic of life: and, with all the shortcomings we have not 


sense and sensibility have both contributed to make 
an unusually catholic critic. 


lesitated to expose 


Kpwarp Mastin Hucme. 


a Pensée Italienne au Stécl 


et le Courant Libertin. Par 
T.-ROGER CHARBONNEL, 


Docteur es Lettres. 
Champion. 1919. Pp. ix, A-CU 


(Paris: Edouard 
720, IXxxiv. 20 fr.) 

f Italian thought in the sixteenth cen- 
turv are well illustrated by this portly volume which deals with names 
and topics almost unknown to the general reader of works on the Italian 


THE variety and multiplicity « 


504 
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) some ere 
to the ¢ ted so 
Ferra 
i 
sto. Aristotle. and 1 
\ra an philosophers ind to cho ne 
the co ction betwee Italia Iree-t g I thie 
l-rencl libertit sixteent rey elg 
plat Of the extensive OrkK Is s 
of Italia ntluence s esta ed ‘ 
Writers citing or judging Italian authors, « | ’ 
The philosophical material at the disposal of Italian thinkers of the « 
of the fifteenth centurv is examined in the second chapt e t 
t d deals with the Paduan school of t) ght, the ex ders ot A 
and \verroes and their irizeTs rt te 
rat oted wholly to the social a d politica posit I ive 
Italian thinkers whose labors and speculations prepared the is t 
modern conception of the erse are studied e fifth « e1 
the sixtl ind final ipter treats the seventec l eightec 
century thinkers in France iwland | Ggerma 1 
work of the philosoy t 
eculations 
names ich bulk large ( . 
iZZ1 { remonin (arda \ 
l'rance, Descartes, Bavle, Voltaire, and ntene | 
Hobbes. and Berkeley ind in (ie i ands. S 
| the later reactiol iva st tree-t r d ] (; 1 
osophers facoiy Schel il | tiie I ( 
Che storyv oft the Italia t nkers ig t 
Bruno and Vanini, met their death at the hands of the Inquis t 
former at Rome, the latter at Toulouse, and Campanella 
twenty-seven vears in a Neapolitan dungeon, for polit 
should be said 
This brief analvsis gives little idea of the ext rd t 
the materials collected bv the author He y ¢ trom hi riter r 
tensive extracts both in Italian and in Lat é 
seemed to us easily intelligible for a reader of average cult 
al x10Uus to control our statements some ot t e f ive 
relegated to the appendix on account of their prolixity The « 
al alyses and citations of the ori il sources enable eve the reack t 
whom the field is new to follow the author and to ver } 1 
\ full bibliography and a sufficient index add to the val irk 


which } ] 
Which, on its scholarly side, leaves not] 
i\ : ne to ae re 
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If it is permitted to criticize so masterly a work it would be in 


egard to its arrangement. The second chapter, the object of which is 


ice in France, seems too limited 


y with Machiavelli—and might 


» that writer. l-inallv, it seems to the reviewer that the space 


) s write ( sidering the general character of the phil 
thought discussed in the work, excessive. The social and poli i 
OSOPNV OF ave treated so extensively, seems somewnat out of 
} +1 +1 ] + 7 ~ oe 
irmony wi e religious and moral character of the other Italian 
1 

nkKers ( t d tascination of the Italian statesman are 
the dav there anr red at Barcel the fir ( talar 
isting l n day there appeared at barceiona the first ataian 
ranslation of // Py pe, by Senor Pin y Soler, in the introduction to 


hich stress is laid, and rightlv, we believe, on Machiavelli's humanism 


1 patriotism In this connection it is interesting to note the only 


reference to the Great War in Charbonnel’s book. It occurs on p. 435, 


vhere Machiavelli's voice is said to echo still in certain pages of 
etzscne and I reitscnke, It With a more imperious tone and a more 


he Life of Sir John Leake, Rear--ldmiral of Great Britain. By 
STEPHEN Martin-LeEAKeE, Garter King of Arms. Edited by 
(GEOFFREY CALLENDER. In two volumes. [Publications of the 
Navy Records Society, vols. LIT. and LIIT.] (London: Navy 
Records Society. 1920. Pp. elxii, 333; x, 490. 42 sh.) 
\s y of Admiral Leake’s lite will help to remove two current 
land's naval supremacy was definitels 


a sne gained a Vast em 


fit of absent-mindedness ’, for this biography shows that her navy 
ssed through a most critical period under William IIT. and Anne, 
ing which the acquisition of Gibraltar and Minorca were the result 
t ra dent t of design Under the Stuarts the navy declined 
it it was not until after the destruction of the Smyrna fleet (1693) 
that William adopted a Mediterranean policy, the effect of which was 
( visible until the next war, although Marlborough and the king 

ere aware Ol sibilities 


ened England's commercial interests. If there were no longer any 

Pyrenees, France would monopolize the coveted Spanish-American 
trade Moreover, she would control the littoral from Toulon almost to 


the Rhine mouth, and Antwerp might soon rival London. William 
ished to attack the Spanish colonies, but the Allies championed Arch- 
uke Charles's claims to Spain, which made the Mediterranean the main 


} 


vas 1m] racticable as a naval base, 


to establish the fact of Italian influ iii 
n its scope—dealing almost exclusive] is 
better have been incorporated in chapter I1V., which is devoted wholly 
levoted 
F. CRAne. 
nd irrevocably established in 1588, and 
n accepting the will of the King of Spain (1700) Louis XIV. threat 


Lace pete cit d a 
and (sibraltar, when capture pT ed 1 idequate t tratevic 
vain. \larlboroug appreciated ind sisted Live ire I 
Vimnorca asa perma ent Dane ra ra 
plans, Leake was particulariy import nt He was not . rvelv Te 
sponsible tor relieving Lond nae;rr ind pursuing t 
Hogue, but for capturing th Gibraltar and 
stance as well aS Im Savills a 4 is i¢ 
although his merits, se eague, Nook er 
appreciated. 
stephen \fartin-Leake« La steph itt 
50, a lite of his uncic e & Vas I ed 
and Na ong been practically inaccess 1 hie IN 
| 
thus rendered historical students a s¢ ed 
ntroduction and explanat \ ‘ 
tions of the life ot Captain Mar ilso by Ma eake, a Look 
anal. Ot the three the life Of Leane s the most important, raising 
the questions of Marlborough s influence at 1 insight, Peterbor : 
aC evements and tiie onor oft capturing rait rece | i 
Viinorca. \lartin-Leake ins ed i cle is i il 
n capturing these places 1 t neither Rooke 
] 1 1] } } 
Stanhope could take away iurels Pils acc 
ut founded on abundant sour materia ett the admit mM 
vhich he printed [he treatment is marred by an ignor , f 
+ seal 1 +4 aa tr ] 
ecnnica side of naval ind 
New light is cast upon Queen Anne's relatio th the Pretender 
nd the pope. he ecame hig \ ensed rorme 
that the pope had ass sted the Prete ler’s expeditior nst [1 1 
o she demanded a large indemnit pail f rdine 
Vecchia. ortunatelys Leake s attack o1 Vimnorca prevent exe 
} +) + ] 1) + + + +1 +1 
ine the hrea lina striking 
isa ngn mac as grea 
‘onvoys for merchantmen., 
‘ir. La ender ot the Rova Naval eve + () 
t several able DOOKS al l articles 1nava rittet luable 
introductio1 although e displavs a great eal of na ne 
\\ qoes no ira ea KS 
Admiral Churchill, who probably deserved 1t s brother, Mariborougn, 
) i> peen al too I 1 T¢ re st il 
Peterborough All merit rsh crit m, but it ld | een 1 ( 
efthicacious less heated and ir \\ 
Les ldcees Folitiques en fra IM Si rar i 
‘Tue work of the political rite! i the eight 
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conception of absolute authority, in the elaboration of the principle of 
the rights of man, in the proclamation of the emancipation of human 


personality ’; his volume is a demonstration of this thesis. The survey 


begins with the latter days of Louis XIV., with the writings of Fénelon 
and Saint-Simon, and ends with the brochures of 1788 and 1789. The 
influence of [English literature and English institutions on French 
thought, the views of d’Argenson, Montesquieu, and Voltaire—the 
liberal school of the first half of the century—the ideas of Rousseau, 


of Diderot, of Helvetius, and d Holbacl in the second half, and of 


Mably and Condorcet, at the end of e century, all these are passed 
n rapid revie +] trenethened bv a wealtl 
In rapid review, the exposition Of their ideas strengthened Dv a wealt 

ot well-chosen extracts from their writings. A short chapter is also 
devoted to the Phvysiocrats. From the beginning to the end of the 
century there is a pronounced hostility to despotic government and 
privilege, and toward the end a marked growth of republican sentiment, 


strongly influenced by the American Revolution. Here, for the first 


time, the ideas of the philosophers had abandoned the domain of spe cula- 
tion and had been applied to reality. “It was, then, natural that the 


should acquire in the land of their origin a much greater power of 
propaganda.” On reading the brochures of 1789, it is noteworthy that 


. : 
he state: the ideas ot 


nothing is left of the old absolutist conception of t 
the philosephers have prevailed. ‘ The state no longer represents tl 
king, but the nation.” Montesquieu and English institutions were les 


in tavor than they had been in the first half of the century; the idea 


of the separation of the powers ot government had displaced the | ng- 
lish idea of checks. Democratic doctrine had made great progress and 
the influence of Rousseau was very marked at the outbreak of the 


revolution. “One was preoccupied less with creating a constitutiona 


monarchy than with establishing a régime that would permit the nation 


to manifest its will and to exercise its rights. The principle of national 
to dominate men’s mind If th 

sovereignt vegan to dominate men & « the me oO “oOo wet 

not the servile disciples of the thinkers of the eighteenth century, if 


thev showed themselves above all t ungs occupied with present circum- 

ve th \ ne the le ly wit the hil lac 
stances, they Were lone Lil€ €ss, Impuec With the philosophica aoc 


trines. ... One may not say, concludes M. Sée, “that the ideas of the 


eighteenth century directly provoked the French Revolution, but the 
ted efatly ws the mind of the generation that accomplished 
acted powertully upon the mind of the generation tnat accomplishes 


1e greatest transformation known to history.” 

The value of M. See’s volume is not found in the presentation of 
fresh information concerning the writers passed in review, or concern- 
ing the influence of England and America on France. The novelty of 
his work is found in the synthesis, and even the connoisseurs of the 


period may read it with profit, because of the skilful manner in which 


he groups the po l criticism of the age, shows its chief character 


istics and changes, and relates it all to the literature of 1789. The book 


| 
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is not the work of a novice. M. Sée has to his credit valuable studic 
on Diderot, Fénelon, Voltaire, and Saint-Simon, the first dating back to 
1897. The volume will be extremely valuable to one wishing to be 


orientiert on the eighteenth century and very suggestive in the way 01 
topics for further investigation, such as the influence of the Ameri 

Revolution on French thought and the in 
eighteenth-century writers on the brochures of 1788 and 17&9 


that were simply touched upon by M. See 


Dupleix et (Inde Francaise, 1722-17 41 Par ALFRED Mari 

\ncien Gouverneur des Etablissements Francais dans lInde 

(Paris: Edouard Champion. 1920. Pp. xi, 334 

[HERE has been for some time a growing interest in the life 
Dupleix and a rapidly increasing knowledge of the subject. Until 
about 1880 the information regarding that great figure of ei 
century colonial history was relatively scanty and derived in large pat 
from his opponents the English. Aside from the life of Cultru, the 


decade 1881-1891, however, saw the appearance of no less than five 


works concerning him: Hamont’s Dupleix d’aprés sa | responday 
Inédite, Castonnet’s two volumes on his “* expeditions and his projects 
and on his fall, Dehaisnes’s Votes Biographiques et Historiques, and 
Malleson’s well-known Life in the Rulers of India series Thereafte: 
there was a long period of relative silence, broken only by Guenin 
Dupletx, in 1908, the Marquis de Nozelle’s monograph on Dupleix’s 


volumes ot 


defense of Pondicherry (1909), and the subsic 


memoirs of Dup 


native secretary or tactor (dubasit) \1 


Ranga Pillai, “the Indian Pepys", a too little known work of great 
interest. Now suddenly and almost simultaneously appear two conside1 
able works, Mr. Dodwell’s Dupleix and Clive, in English, and M. Mat 
tineau’s Dupleix et Inde Francaise, 1722-174 

Of these the latter is at once more extensive—for this is but the first 
of three volumes promised—and the most informative, if not the most 
scholarly, which has vet appeared. As the work of the director of 
the ministry of the colonies, and former governor of the lrench esta! 
lishments in India. it commands special attention, not only from 
unusual qualifications of its author to treat such a subject, but from his 
unusual opportunities for securing material for such a work. The idea 
of writing this book, he tells us. came to him during a visit to Pondi 
cherry, and though he disclaims any ambition to produce a study “ defini 
tive et sans appel”’, it is apparent that if his design is carried to com 
pletion, as we may venture to hope it will be, it will provide certainly 
the most comprehensive and minute account of the great French empire- 
builder which has vet appeared. 


The present volume covers the little known period from Dupleix’s 
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birth to his accession as governor in 1742. In its composition the 
author has utilized the six volumes of Dupleix correspondence in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and in the Arsenal, the letters between the 
superior council in Pondicherry and the council of Chandernagore, both 
in manuscript, with much like first-hand material published and un- 
published—though, oddly enough, so far as the present reviewer has 
een able to note, Pillai’s diary seems to have escaped his attention or 
at least his reference. That material he has woven into a narrative, 
interspersed with letters, reports, and documents of various kinds, intro- 
duced by an account of India and the Company before 1725 and followed 
by various appendixes. His chapters cover the “ origins” of Dupleix 
and his life to his nomination for a post at Chandernagore, an account 


of that factory and its relationsh 


ps, his private affairs, European com- 
merce with India, Indian commerce, the “comptoirs”, the “affair of 


nis 


the rupees’, the “affair of the Jesuits”, and the volume ends wit! 


marriage. It need scarcely be said, in view of this table of contents. 
that the present volume contains a mass of information, of wide range 
and great importance. The information is, indeed, so great that it will 
probably not be easy for a reader unacquainted with the story in its 
various ramifications to follow the thread of Dupleix himself amid his 
various interests and his far-reaching relations. Yet the story is there, 
and in this great warehouse of facts it is evident that we have not merely 
a life of Dupleix but a fund of information regarding the India of his 
day which will throw new light upon the whole episode of Anglo-French 
relations if, as seems probable, the two succeeding volumes bear out the 
promise of the first. And for that we cannot be too grateful. 


W. C. Apporrt. 


The Early English Cotton Industry, with some Unpublished Letters 
of Samuct Crompton, By Grorce W. Dantes, M.A., Senior 
Lecturer in Economics in the University of Manchester, with an 
Introductory Chapter by Grorce Unwin, M.A., Professor of 
Economic History in the University of Manchester. (Manches- 
ter: University Press; London and New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1920. Pp. xxxi, 214. 8 s. 6d.) 

Mr, Dantets in this little book has added somewhat to our knowl- 
edge of the beginnings of the English cotton manufacture as that history 
has come down to us through the writings of Baines, Guest, Radcliffe, 
Chapman, and others. Such new information as he furnishes comes 
mainly through his use of recently discovered account-books and letter- 
books of a large Manchester firm whose origin dates from the eighteenth 
century. The records of this firm which have been utilized by the 
author cover the vears 1795 to 1835, and among its correspondence are 


some original letters of Samuel Crompton which relate to his invention 


CSC 
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: 
of the spinning-frame known to this day as the ~ mul Mr. Daniels 


has published these letters as one chapter of his book 


The more important points presented by the author are probably the 


following: (1) The cotton industry had been organized on ac ilistic 
basis long before it had passed into the factory stage 2) The mai 

facture of goods composed, at least in part, of cotton dates back to at 
least the beginning of the seventeenth centurv, and was most probably 
introduced into England by the Flemish immigrants who settled in Lan 
cashire in the latter half of the sixteenth century (3) Contrary to 
the usual statements, the manufacture of all-cotton goods had begun in 
England before the introduction of machinery. (4) While the industry 
was still in the domestic stage, the spinners and weavers were not, as 


has generally been supposed, independent producers, nor were most of 


them, Mr. Daniels believes, engaged part of their time in agriculture 


but were cottagers who carried on no other activities and were financed 
by master clothiers who gave out the work and paid the worker for his 
work when the product was returned to them. (5) The workers in some 
branches of the cotton manufacture were organized into trade unions at 
least as early as the middle of the eighteenth cent Such a combina 
tion was dealt with by Lord Mansfield in 1759. (6) The change from 
the domestic to the factory system in the cotton manufacture called for 


no great change in the economic relationship of the employing and the 
emploved classes. (7) The anti-machine riots of the latter part of 
eighteenth century, which led to the destruction of the Hargreaves and 


Arkwright spinning machines, were not due to the effects of the intro 


duction of the machines upon the position of the operatives, although the 
operatives thought their distress was caused by the machines. It was, 


in reality, caused by the wars and the hampering of trade expansion 


gy of the cotton manutac- 


which resulted. (8) From the very beginnin 
ture, “a continuous development can be traced in all directions. Even 
the inventions of the jenny and the water-frame, when viewed in their 
right relations, are seen as the outcome of efforts extending over more 
than thirty vears preceding their appearance, and come as something 
expected, rather than as something sudden and unique” (p. 145). (9) 
The opposition to the patents granted to Hargreaves and Arkwrig] 
came from men who wished to use the machines without complving with 
the rights which the patents conferred. Crompton’s mule was _ not 
patented and its inventor never received adequate remuneration for his 
services, but, owing to his lack of business ability, he probably would not 
have benefitted much by any sum of money granted him in any other 
form than that of a pension. 

Professor Unwin’'s introduction traces the relations between the Lan- 
cashire cotton industry and the development of the texti 


Europe during medieval and early modern times 


M. B. HAMMOND. 
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Der Preussische | erfassungskampf vor Hundert Jahren. Von Dr. 
Paut Haake, Professor an der Universitat Berlin. (Munich 


and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. 1921. Pp. vii, 126. M. 12.) 


THE publication of this monograph is worth comment irrespective 
of its real merits. It appears in a series similar to the prize essays of 
our own Historical Association but at the risk of a private publisher. 
Is there any other land so economically exhausted where a publisher 
would continue to put out such historical monographs? The second point 
is that the author has thought it timely to make a synthesis of his 
previous special studies of an historical period in which consistent effort 
and popular demand brought Prussia to the verge of popular representa- 
tion and modern political institutions. 


| he rise 


For the period covered (1806-1823) and the theme chosen. t 
and fall of the idea of a central representative legislature for all Prussia, 
it is the best survey in print. This excellence arises from the inclusion 
of the neglected eight years from IS15 to 1823. For the earlier period 
it owes much in interpretation and treatment to Meinecke, whose bril- 
liant and suggestive survey is nowhere reached by Professor Haake’s 
heavy style. His selection of essential facts is excellent throughout. 
The struggle for a constitution, chiefly a national assembly, is 
divided into three periods—is there anything the historical mind doesn't 
divide by three? The first period closes with the fall of Stein in 
November, 1808, and the passing of Frederick William III.’s momentary 
and unreal acquiescence in a plan for national representation. The 
second phase, which, as a period, is a subjective product of the author's 
mind and is really a part of the first, runs through the Wars of Libera- 


to 


tion. The battle seems to him to have a more extended front and 
exhibit definite groups, comparable to real parties. 

Che third and last phase includes the years 1815 to 1823 and ends 
in the decision to recall or establish eight provincial diets along old lines. 
This was a defeat for Hardenberg and the liberals, and attested the 
dominance of the feudal party over any attempt to modernize the poli- 
tical central government of Prussia. It is in the survey of this third 
period that the author makes his real contribution. 

The key to the whole situation was Frederick William III. The 
author is clear on this, and it is refreshing to have this narrow-minded, 
timid, and essentially reactionary sovereign characterized without any 
of the restraint that even his most hostile German critics have hitherto 
exercised. Given such a sovereign with full power to grant or withhold 
a charter, and the outcome of any movement for liberalism was fore- 
doomed. Only as dire necessity grasped him by the throat could any 
reformer, whether his name were Stein, Hardenberg, Scharnhorst, 
Boyen, or Humboldt extract a reluctant consent from Frederick William 
III. Even his subordination to Alexander I. during the latter’s lustrum 
of liberalism was unnatural. It is not difficult for the author to show 
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that all hope of a real representative body 1 russia s dead betore 
the Teplitz conference in 1819. 

Nevertheless the author, who is a defender of Hardenbers kes 
the battle between the chancellor and the reactionarie ed by At 
Karl of Mecklenburg, Marwitz, Wittgenstein, Albrecht, and Knesebeck 
seem a verv real one, in which Humboldt. who 1 the me 5 
as Hardenberg, really gave the Brutus stab 

In the failure of Frederick William III. to follow t ode eral 
policy ot Hardenberg after 1815, and bv such t concess t 

} +} nat tom rl rOVE n 


set the feet of the Hohenzollern monarchy on 


ment, Professor Haake finds the answer to the questio1 is to W { 
Hohenzollerns no longer rule. Possibly; but without offering a defense 
of Frederick William III., there is much before and after that goes 
to the ¢ xplanation of such a downfal 

( 


! History of the Chartist Movement. By Junius West, with an 


Introductory Memoir by ]. C. Sourre. Bostot | New 


Houghton Mifflin Company 1920. Pp. x 216. $4.00.) 

HE most valuable contribution of IS DOOK ) rical ( ture 
is that it indicates a state of mind. Studies in the early origins of labo: 
or working-class movements are, at the present time, as fa ma 
certain circles as were researches in early Chr 1 re some ew 
decades ago. The last ten vears have witnessed the publicatior 
less than seven schnolariv studies on Chartism, one (;sermat n 
French, and five in English. Of this book it n e said that 
cipal ditferentiation from the earlier volumes lies in this fact: it iches 
to this abortive protest and muddle-headed revolt even 1 e signifi r 
than do its predecessors. 

To the late Mr. West, Chartism * made possible ndirect] the 
renascent trade-union movement of the fifties, the gradually impr ng 
condition of the working classes, the Labour Part the co-operative 
movement and whatever greater triumphs labour will « 
future’. In consequence, to him, the roster of the names of delegates 
at the Chartist Convention becomes bv implicat mportant t] 
of the signers of the Constitution of the United State 1 the 1 tia 

the agricultur: experiments of (0 Co tak 
interest as the diplomacy of the Congress of Vie i 

The reviewer has no right to quarrel with this t of 
mav, however, Call attention to S Tac { artis 1 ( 
torical research has been overworked The three d toral ( t 
of Columbia University in 1916, and Hovell’s Chartisn 

2 have 1 this particular field fairly well 

IQOIA, Nave coveret (Mis particulal a \ i ) 

tical and industrial democracy still disclose the , ard t ( ; 
\ge might well turn his attention to manv of é er pl { t 
labor movement as vet but partia studied 


ia 
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It is an unfortunate fact that Mr. West was in ignorance of the 
superb history of Chartism about to be completed by Mr. Hovell until 
his own book was nearly finished. Had he known of the work of his 
fellow historian, so abruptly terminated by death in the service of his 
country, he would doubtless have pursued his researches in a somewhat 
different direction, much to the enrichment of scholarship and to the 
furthering of a more complete understanding of industrial and social 
history. A clearing house for historical scholarship along the lines 
attempted by M. Solvay of Brussels is most urgently needed if mistakes 
of this character are to be prevented in the future. 

A History of the Chartist Movement approaches its subject with a 
view at once broader and at the same time, to the mind of the reviewer, 
less sound than the approach of Lieutenant Hovell. Mr. West's intro- 
ductory emphasis is political, that of his fellow historian economic; he 
begins his history in 1776 with an account of the agitation for parlia- 
mentary reform headed by Major Cartwright. Chartism to him is but 
one phase, possibly the culminating one, of the radicalism of the late 
eighteenth and mid-nineteenth centuries, and he skilfully orientates it 
as such. This, I believe, is largely an illusion. Mr. Roebuck and Major 
Cartwright were neither socially nor intellectually in the same strata 
with O'Connor and O’Brien. Their motivation was essentially middle- 
class, even if they did hold radical views in re suffrage reform; and the 
nexus between Chartism and the new economics, as emphasized by Mr. 
Hovell, was far closer than that between it and philosophic radicalism 

Both Mr. Hovell and Mr. West have toiled arduously and to good 


h 


the great Place manuscript collection in tl 


purpose through e British 


Museum. For the convenience of other British historians who contem 
plate that task it is well to note that the London collection is incomplete 
several volumes of tl 
Professor E.R. A. Seligman of New York. Mr. West has also added 


still further to our knowledge « 


1e Place collection being in the private library of 


f the career of Richard Oastler as a 


Chartist agitator, and admirers of the fearless vet childlike and mis- 


guided friend of the English factory children are in his debt for so 
doing. It is to be hoped that some day a biography of Oastler may 
appear, and there still remain for the historian, untouched and apparently 
unknown, in an obscure corner of the British Museum, the incomplete 
files of his little magazine The Throne, the Altar, and the Cottage. 
Oastler was a Chartist, it is true; but Chartism, I think, may more justly 
be considered as a side-eddy of the larger and more catholic interests 
which he and his friends held at heart than as the centre and heart of 
the tide moving toward social justice and a genuine democracy. 
WatterR Puecrs Hatt. 
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The English Reform Bill of 1807. By Jos | Park. Ph] 


[Columbia University Studies, vol. X¢ 


Longmans, Green and Company. 1920. I’p. 285. $3.0 
4 Dr. Park has chosen as the s ect of his n g e of 

distinctly dramatic moments in the constitutional hist yf | 
when in Robert Lowe's phrase “the ] ig of the \ ds was 
in Carlvle’s. England “ shot Niagara But the dramatic 5 é 
of the story are here studiously ignored. Many extracts from spec 
are quoted, but none that are even tinged wit! rple t even | 
stone s famous “You cannot fight aga st the tuture peror 
author has chosen rather to set forth the facts v. clearly 
accurately, and this he has done well, so we | that tiie OO’ 
informing but interesting in spite of its deliberate restra 

The main points of the story of Gladstone's f ‘ 866 
Disraelis triumph of 1867 have been already told ta 
penny and Buckle in the fourth volume of their recent life of Disrat 
But Dr. Park’s study undoubtedly gives us a richer and safer store of 
information by which we mavy satisfv ourselves as to the Ore Sue ) 


the Bill. Did the events of the sixties in Italy and America hasten t} 


4 + ! 1 
concession of votes to the working-classes England 1 make t 
concession inevitable? Were events and _ force eng 
1 1) 
towards such a consummation regardless of de it ESSES ¢ 
where? Was the Bill only the outcome of party battles. the jo 
lawine far nnwes ther nd tal 
politicians plaving for power, oO were ere 7% re il reaso 
we wive the fo 


it should come in 1867? 
were Gladstone and John Bright the real authors? Was it a conscious 
step towards democracy ? 

These questions indicate the pl in of the book Lhev are 


answered in any final way, for an absolute swe 
The chapters on the working-classes the sixtic | 
ittitude towards reform illustrate adm lv the fan ir genera t 
that not distress alone but distress following prospe mea As n 
and show very clearly why parliamentary reform is regarded w 
ndifference in the early sixties, with passionate insistencs 1867 
Though the author quotes with apparent appr Morle: tatem« 
that “the Italian revolution of 1860 e new vitality to t 1 
side in England” and Trevelvan’s that f democracy tr hed 
America, nothing could long delay its advent over here e gives amp 
wes for the exte +] 


reason for belheving that the real c 


franchise must be sought in Britain and in Brita ilone And wi 
ht charge at the time, oO one Vit t} ) k r ‘ 


ever partizans mig 
him, is likely now to assert that the measure was one of pure parti 


expediency, brought in and carried in order to “ dis! e WV 


Park's argument for Disrael 


Equally convincing is Dr. 


No one, perhaps. who had read ¢ 


nN nasb and Sve needed any irg 
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ment, but on the face of it the great Jew’s opposition to Gladstone’s bill 
if 1866 and his advocacy of a more radical reform only a year later has 
seemed to many pure political opportunism, and those who hold such a 
view will find interest and profit in this admirable analysis of the 
facts in the case. 

We have therefore no criticism of the book to offer. It is not epoch- 
making; it does not propose any novel point of view or conclusion; it 
makes no pretence to originality or eloquence. But it is a careful, work- 

1 


manlike narrative of a great moment in the history of modern de- 
mocracy, and we are glad to have it. 
Ceci, FAtRFIELD LAVELI 
Bismarck's Auswartige Politik nach der Reichsgriindung. \on 
Hans PLrennx. (Munich and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. 1920. 


Pp. xii, 381. M. 32.) 
THE special study here undertaken has wanted doing, increasingly, 


for the past ten years. The amount of widely scattered material bear- 


ing on the subject has increased bevond the scope of the two or three 


chapters devoted to it in the usual biography of Bismarck or more gen- 
eral history of the period; the problems involved require treatment at 
close range and in some detail. Plehn’s point of view is far from 
that of an unprejudiced observer. The son of an East Prussian land- 
lord, for some years a functionary of the Agrarian League, finally a 
suicide following the German Revolution—the influence of his own 
political convictions is only too evident in his estimate of Bismarck’s 
work. The writer's last vears before the war were spent as a news 
paper correspondent in London; and his Deutsche Weltpolitik und kein 
Krieg, published anonymously in 1913, advocated the abandonment of 
Germany's forward policy in the Near East in favor of co-operation 
with Great Britain in Africa. The reaction of these associations and 
opinions upon his treatment of Bismarck’s policy is also evident enough 


His familiarity with English sources is especially marked. It is worthy 


of note, however, that no trace is to be found in this book of the 
theory developed since the writer's death, that an English alliance was 
one of the primary objects of Bismarck’s diplomacy. The Daily Tele- 


jraph article in 1912, relating the approaches of 1878 and 1887, seems 
to have escaped his notice 
Bismarck’s policy is interpreted, throughout, along the traditional 


lines marked out by the Chancellor himself. His complete disinterested- 
he Eastern Question and his impartial fairness to Russia and 


ness in 
\ustria are reasserted without qualification. No attempt is made to 
reconcile this theory of motives with the admission (p. 136) that Bis- 
marck used all his efforts to isolate Russia at the Congress of Berlin, 
while cultivating support for Austria, and the statement (p. 302). re- 


garding the combination which checked Russia in 1887, that “ Bismarck 


France and 


l:ckardste I 
hat dieser Entente . . . wohl Geburtshilfe geleistet 
toward France is treated as purelv and consistent 
fensive; and the wrong side of s trequently c 
concerning “preventive wars” is simply ignored 
1S75 reappears as a groundle ss conspiracy against 
appearance kept up by pulling several events out of t 
text. Through similar treatment the crisis of Jar 

1887, is dispersed into thin air he latter vears 

too slightly ook 
material ava t B 
is often lost t 
Many of ill 
completed bef he |] t 
ire a few omissions ot earlier sources of 1 1iormat 
be enumerated, as the present importance of the 

| reduced by Pribram’s authoritative 

treaties of Austria-Hungary The Russian side ot 

vell brought out. considering the fact that no s 

language have been emploved. Despite its co 

hook commands attention as a well-ordered synthe 
terials on the largest scale vet attempted The em 
disclosures in support of orthodox interpretations 
teresting feature of the work. Many such spec 
from manv angles and incorporating the new materia 
be necessary before a mature d ilanced stateme 
he evolved. 

und Pol ) 
schaftsrat a. D. HERMANN Freiherrn \ ( 
volumes. Leipzig: Paul List 1QIg Pp: 2 
In Germany during and since the World W 

searching ot hearts as well as searching of re ( 

causes of her unpopularity the 
many of them ended by combining against her 
been wide divergence of opinion ihe hrst im] ( 
one, to condemn the statesmen and diplomats who 
for the foreign policy their country has pursued. | 
he drawn; it is still not the fashion to question the 

Bismarck. The errors of the wavs of Germa 

with about the vear 1890, even if it is admitted t 

of balancing between Russia and England was tor 

kept up indefinitely by anyone but a genius like 
fault was it france came togethe 
en. most astonis 
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Russia, whereas Germany at the hour of trial was deserted by her allies 


Italy and Rumania’ Some of these things were perhaps inevitable but 


surely not all. 

When we come to the question of just what blunders were com 
mitted, we find in the main two schools of opinion. There are those 
who believe with Reventlow and Tirpitz that the worst mistakes tl 
statesmen of the German Empire made were their failure in 1890 t 
renew the Reinsurance lreaty with Russia, and their inability to perceive 
that the real rival of the future was England. The onlv sound policy 
was the one which Prussia had followed throughout the greater part of 


the nineteenth century, that of intimate relations with her eastern neigh- 


bor, with whom she had much in common and no really conflicting 


interests. All that was needed was conciliation as well as firmness 
and a friendly attitude towards Russia in questions that did not affect 
Germany. Friendship with England, on the other hand, besides estrang- 
ing Russia, was a delusion and a snare in itself, owing to the jealousy 
of German progress felt by the British and to their determination t 
brook 


\nother school of German writers take what we might call the 


] t] 
equal on the sea. 


Lichnow sky point of view, which is exactly the opposite of the above. 


Chev maintain that Russia was the inevitable foe and menace to Get 
many but that Great Britain was the obvious and proper friend. They 
sav that there was no fundamental cause for difficulties between the two 


and that most of those which actually occurred were the fault of German 


policy. Baron von Eckardstein is a champion of this school, in truth his 
work has furnished a whole arsenal of weapons for those who support 


it. Whether one agrees with his thesis or not, the information he offers 
is both interesting and important. 

Eckardstein’s first volume is devoted to his early experiences in the 
army and in the diplomatic service. These are entertaining though not 
extraordinary, and some of the anecdotes have value. The notable part 
of his book begins with his transfer to the German embassy in London 
During a twelve years’ stay in England he was in a position to see and 
hear a great deal of what went on behind the scenes, especially when, 
owing to the prolonged ill health of his chief, Count Hatzfeldt, he was 
practically in charge of the embassy, even if one sometimes suspects 
this was a little less often than he would like us to think. He was also 
in close correspondence with Holstein with whom he fell out only 
toward the end of his own career. In addition, he seems to have been 
at home in the highest English political and fashionable society, indeed 
he married an English woman. He was thus in a position to be well 
informed and we now get the results of his information, including 
several original documents. They must be painful reading for any Ger- 
man, if for no other reason from the circumstance that while Eckard- 
stein continually defends and praises the British statesmen with whom 


he had to deal, he has few good words for the foreign policy of his own 


country and for the men who conducted In partic emp 
and Holstein come in for savage and repe ted critic 1LCK s 
whole tone is that of a public servant disappointed and embitter 
failure. who believes that his country has been ruined 
of those who shaped its destinies. 

But however much we may question the 1 
justly accuse him of not taking into ac¢ t 
situation. there is no denving that the facts he give . 
not to say startling, though some of them need « g ’ 
sources.! His main thesis ‘is that ereas Bisma seve 
notably in 1878 and in 1887, made direct overtures England t 
alliance and was unable to bring one about, it was Eng at a é 
date that was anxious for the alliance and according to Eckardst 
in 1895, 1898, 1899, and repeatedly in 1901, suggested a treaty of the s 
and it was Germany that then refused to give eat Much of what 
has to tell in this connection is totally new o1 is O een rece! 
suspected even by students One ot the most amazing tales the 
posal of Lord Salisbury in 1895 that the Ottoman Empire should Ix 
divided between England, Germany, and Austria The history of t! 
later English offers is also full of erest Had ev bee ted 
might have changed the fate of Germat ind of ‘ 1 We note 
among other things the eagerness ot e British gove nent ( 
the autumn of 1901 to sign an agreement to check the designs of I rance 


on Morocco. But the Wilhelmstrasse believed that what the | 
wanted was for Germany to pull their chestnu me 
in Africa as regarded the French, and in Asia as regarded the k 
It did not believe that an entente etween | } 
Russia was within the bounds of practical ] 


emphatic on this point. We can now understand better than ¢ 


the wrath and discomfiture of the German Foreign Office when u 04 
France and | ngland did come tog ther ind Eng ded ( t 

France this self-same Morocco which a couple « ears ¢ er she 

been so anxious to keep her out ot Che Germa eply s the 

of the emperor to Tangier and the Morocco crisis t 

Eckardstein had resigned in disgust his posit Londo id 

returned to his own country. His book, which has already give et 

lively controversy, will long be referred to as an authority on the momet { 


tous events of which it treats \RCHIR 


Fiinfsia Jahre Reichsdienst: Lebenserinnerungen. \« 


von Mout. Preussischem Kammerherrn und Wirklichem Gehei 
men Rat. (Leipzig: Paul List. 1920. I’p. 318. M. 30, b 
GERMAN bureaucracy could hardly produce etter expone t 
1In certain cases this has already happer ( “ 

first tw s in the Amer H , Review f y 
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the modest and dignified author of this book. Von Mohl’s half-century 

of experience was varied and characteristic, if not of great political or 

diplomatic importance. He claims to have been the first South German 
) 


to enter the “* Reichsdienst’. Well connected in the intellectual and poli- 
tical circles of Baden, he began his service in the diplomatic corps of the 
North German Confederation, at Munich, just before the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war. From 1871 until 1873 he was in the imperial 
consular service, first at New York and then for a few months at 
Singapore. Thence he was called to Berlin to receive appointment as a 
private secretary of the Empress Augusta. Six vears of intimate con- 
tact with court life provided interest but no prospects for a career, so 
von Mohl re-entered the consular service and was stationed at Cincinnati 


1 
} 


from 1879 to 1885, and at Petersburg until 1887. Irom Russia he went 
to Tokio, where he assisted in the reorganization of the imperial 


Japanese household. Returning to Berlin in 1889, he served in one of 


the personne l bureaus of the Foreign Office, which he left to assume his 
last station (1897-1914) in Cairo as member of the Egyptian National 
Debt Commission 


\side from the picturesqueness of these different scenes and the 


occasional intimacy with the ‘great 3 which they afford. von Mohl has 
related very little of importance. An endless succession of comings and 


goings of notables and their gatherings for the celebration of birthdays 
and other historic anniversaries comprises the bulk of the book. The 
presentation, as the author states in his brief preface, is that of a journal 
or enlarged diary consecrated to the glorious days of William I. De 
voted to the memory of this period in which he faithfully and discreetly 


performed his duty, von Mohl rarely ventures into comment or criticism 


a pattern of bureaucratic loyalty. Such digressions as he vouchsafes 
are free, on the whole, from the influence of war-bitterness. His 
memories of America are charitable, although he does mention the con- 


trast between the genial Yale student, a neighbor of Ohio days, and the 
present German-hating (sic) Mr. Taft. And in lamenting the dispersion 
of the art treasures of the Hermitage, he notes that, through the hands 
of Jewish middlemen, they may soon be seen in the Metropolitan Mu- 
he littl 


seum. Sadly, also, he contrasts the little, old, Hanoverian widow whom 


he visited with the Empress Augusta at Windsor, with her descendants 
vho have forsaken her very name. 
Perhaps the most illuminating portion of the book is his account of 


1 


is Japanese service, which he has described more fully in another book, 
fin Japan schen Hofe (Berlin, 1904). He ventures the opinion that 
Germany's influence, carefully and very successfully developed in Japan 
until 1894, was utterly destroyed in a day by the rashness of the “ new 
course’ of William II. It is obvious, in fact, that despite the cordiality 


~h the last of Hohenzollern monarchs received von Mohl on his 


return from the Far East, the latter was not captivated. His book con- 


cludes. indeed, with the reflection that the downfall of the empire is due 


Dalmatia 


to 


to the emperor s unnecessa®&ry rashi ess, | Is il his im! 
tion to play the arbiter mundi. It is possible that n Mohl derives 


some comfort in accounting for William's false course from the thought 
. that it was England, her greatness, her sea-power—nay. even het 


princess—who inspired the imagination of the voung kaise! 


Dalmatia and the Jugoslav Movement. By Count Lo Yo 
vitcH, with a Preface by Sir Artitur Evans, LL.D. 
With Ethnographical Map. (New York: Charles Seri 
Sons. 1920. 320. 33.00.) 


lHis book, by the hand of a native Dalmatian. was written su 


1 


solely to the end of proving that for upwards of a thousand vears Dal 
matia has been essentially and overwhelmingly a land of Slavs. So con 
vincingly does the author conduct his argument that the reader finds 
himself wondering how the thesis of the Italian nationalists to the effect 
that the eastern shore of the Adriatic is integral soil of Italv ever suc 
ceeded in winning adherents And truth to sav it has, even in Ita 

never had the support of others than the Hotspurs of imperialisn 
camouflaged as sorrowing or indignant irredentists, and even these sweat 
by the untenable doctrine only because like all victims of the imperialist 
dementia they live on a diet of delusions. Coolly and objectively cor 

sidered the Italian claim. such as it is. rests on two historical incidents 
The first is the Roman conquest which, effected in the days of August 
was some six hundred vears later, in the period of the Great Migrations 


} 


reduced to an indistinguishable dust-heap. stirred now and 


vague memory. The migrations brought the Slavs to the Adriatic coast 
and gave Dalmatia the racial character which it has retained to tl 

dav \ second penetration of the coast with Italic intluences occurred 
when Venice rose to greatness. But though this republic of merchant 
oligarchs maintained a political control over Dalmatia for about four 
centuries and conferred many indubitable cultural benefits on the it 

habitants, it neither made nor did it so much as trv to make them over 
inwardly or outwardly into Italians. When in 1797 Venice, obedient 
to the command of Bonaparte, ceased to be, again much as in the case of 


Rome, there was left, after a brief space. no other reminder of Venetia 


1 


supremacy than a handful of splendid monuments together with a fe 


rich and tender memories. With these memories some fifteen to twenty 


thousand Dalmatians, who largely as officials had been in intimate con 


tact with the Venetian overlords. became so thoroughly identified that 
even after Vene ian rule had disappeared. thev continued to cultivate 
Italian speech and came quite naturally in the course of time to look 
upon themselves as sons of the Italian mother. Constituting no mort 


than three per cent. of the total population these converted Italians 


present the only palpable basis of an Italian nationalist claim At n 


a 
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time, it is interesting to note, did a stream of Italian immigration set 


toward the eastern coast. The much contested Fiume, as not technically 
included in Dalmatia, is not considered in this book. ‘ 

That the author is a controversialist, given at times to excessive and 
indefensible emphasis, is sufficiently comprehensible in view of the fact 
that he is engaged in defending his home-land against what seems to him 
a brazen plan of conquest. In the main, however, he appeals to history, 
unfolding a picture of the racial and political vicissitudes of Dalmatia 
since the days of the Illyrians. More than half of his material is devoted 
to the nationalist movement of the nineteenth century, during which 


time Dalmatia was a province under Hapsburg rule and came into its 


Jugo-Slav consciousness. This is the most important part of the vol- 
ume, since the earlier phases of Dalmatian history, often significant and 


always picturesque, are treated too superficially to have justice done 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Italy and the Jugoslavs. By Epwarp JAMrEs Woopunovse, of the 
Department of History and Government in Smith College, and 
CHASE GoING Woopnovse, of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology in Smith College. (Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1920. 
Pp. 394. $3.00.) 

LLAUDABLE as the intention of the authors is “to improve the quality 
of American thinking on international questions and especially on the 
Adriatic problem”, it is to be feared that their success will not prove 
startling and that their failure to win the attention which their cause 
deserves will not be due solely to the fact that the American public, as 
all signs indicate, has committed itself to a total suspension of thought 
m any and all matters lving beyond its immediate dooryard. Although 
elaborated, as must be frankly conceded, with much painstaking care 
from published treaties, ministerial speeches, editorial opinion, and war 
propaganda, the book lacks the large pattern which a reader with a 
sense of unity demands, and which besides supplies convincing evidence 
of a writer’s complete mastery of his material. In so far as there is 
manifested in this volume anything resembling a governing principle, it 
is the idea of nationalism; and it is from the summit of this idea that 
the Adriatic situation, over which two hostile nationalisms have come to 
grips, is examined with, on the whole, a notable detachment and a praise- 
worthy effort to vield the floor in turn to the chosen spokesmen of both 
Italy and Jugo-Slavia. If at the close of the debate the reader is left 
with the distinct impression that the Italians have high-handedly at- 
tempted to profiteer from the victory of the allies and that Jugo-Slavia 
has by far the better cause and has maintained it also with greater 
moderation, he is shrewdly made to feel that the conclusion is his own 
rather than the authors’, and that in substance it is no more than a 


them. 
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logical deduction from the facts However, the question n st be 11s d 
f it is historically permissible to examine the Adriatic problem from 
the single angle of the nationalist friction between Italians and South 
Slavs. Very evidently the Adriatic has tremendous implications f¢ 
all central and southeastern Europe, and though some of these are 
broached, rather accidentally than by design, on more t e oct 
t is indubitable that if the historian desires to view the Adriatic ; 
deep and significant perspective, he must resolutely rise above é 
rancors of a cantankerous nationalist debate In this fatlure to he st 
to the full European scope of the problem lies the main defect of the 
book. To be sure, the authors disclose themselves as internatio1 sts 
»f the type of President Wilson, but none the less they seem to | 
from the application of nationalism re and simple a peaceful | 
equitable settlement of Europe If such a delusion was, while the r 
lasted, as intelligible as it was universal, it no longer possesses the 
ightest justification in the light of the economic paralysis and moral 
disintegration which have attended the nationalist rearrangement of 
vast sections of central and eastern Europe. Though a force of grave 


import which no state will ignore except at its peril, nationalism is no 
panacea. Again, however, let it be said that, considered solelv as the 
presentation of a narrow nationalist issue between neighbors, 
rich in information judicially organized. The treaty of London 
April, 1915, cast for the role of villain, slips darkly in and out of the 
pages, and in order that we may judge for ourselves of the evil bred in 


its bone, we get it at last in toto by wav of appendix \dded thereto 
and hardly less welcome because affording a glimpse of that amazing 


phenomenon, the official mind, are the memoranda with which the South 
Slavs and Italians attempted to justify their respective claims before 


the Peace Conference. 


The Evolution of Sinn Fein, By R. M. Henry, M.A., Queen’s Uni- 
(New York: B.W. Huebsch. 1920. Pp. 318. 


versity, Belfast. 

$2.00. ) 

Unti recently there was not available for the general reader much 
information about Sinn Fein. Down to the time of the Dublin Rebellion 
in 1916 the various vear-books and encyclopedias eithe 
Actually the move- 


‘r made no men 


tion of it or passed it by with the merest allusion. 
ment had attracted little attention outside of certain circles in Ireland 
and students striving now to investigate its earlier history will not find 
much about it in the more important contemporary publications of the 
British Isles. It was only after the events of the Easter Rebellion and 


the attempted establishment of an Irish republic that books about Sinn 
Fein began to appear. The scholarly studies of Wells and Marlowe 
id (1919) contained 


(1917-1918) and the reviewer's /reland and England 
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something. There was a detailed brief account in H. M. Pim’s article 
in the Nineteenth Century (1919), and in the same year appeared P. S. 
O'Hogarty'’s Sinn Fein. Now comes Professor Henry’s volume, which, 
while it leaves not a little to be desired, is the best thing so far on the 
subject. 

Che volume treats briefly of the general background of Irish history, 
[rish nationalism, Sinn Fein as the manifestation of Irish nationalism at 
present, the early vears and development of Sinn Fein, its connection 
with Irish republicanism—much the best and most original part of the 


book its connection with the Volunteer Movement, also excellent, its 


relations with the Ulster Unionists, and with the Nationalist movement 
for Home Rule which was led by the late John Redmond, the develop- 
ment and influence of Sinn Fein from the beginning of the Great War 
to the Rebellion in 1916, and its immensely increased power and swift 
rise to predominance since then. The book is pleasantly written, but 
the writing has neither power nor distinction. This American edition 
is well printed. The book has no index. 

This volume affords the fullest account of Sinn Fein so far given. 
It is the particular merit of the book that the author quotes frequently 
and extensively from the writings and speeches of Sinn Fein leaders, 
a source of primary importance. These writings are for the most part 
collected from the files of the extreme nationalist periodicals of the last 
two decades, papers which had but a limited circulation in Ireland and 
are now not easily seen by scholars outside of that country. The 
author's spirit is generally fair, and his strictures often restrained. 
though for the later period, with which his book is mostly concerned. 
and with things of which he was himself a part, he writes for his cause 
with increasing fervor, he can see little good in anything that Great 
Britain has recently done with respect to his country, and Mr. Lloyd 
George appears only as a skilful trickster. 

The author descends somewhat to the level of the Irish and Irish 
\merican propagandists in this country when he asserts that the Act of 
Union was not acceptable to the Catholics in 1800 (p. 14), that Irish 
emigration in the second half of the nineteenth century resulted solely 
from the famine and the clearances (p. 23), that disestablishment of the 
Church of Ireland and the first Land Act were merely concessions to 
the Fenian movement (p. 36), that Parnell is remembered now chiefly 
for saying “ No man can set bounds to the march of a nation” (p. 39). 
and that Ireland has been overtaxed 234 million pounds sterling a vear 
(p. 47). 

In the opinion of the reviewer it is a principal defect of the book that 
it gives so little information concerning the organization, the structure, 
and the working of the Society of Sinn Fein, precisely the point con- 
cerning which we most lack information at present. The author does 


not sufficiently describe Sinn Fein as one of the manifestations of that 
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growth of nationalism which so marked the past two genet 
largely fails to explain its present extraordinary development 
cess as in part the result of the mig] tv unrest and ferment 1 kk 

4 brought on by the war. Bolshevism, Sinn Fein, utopianism, high ideal 
ism, labor radicalism, and manv novel theories, all of them to some 


extent have arisen from one source, and all of them are pr 


now with the slow return of more normal times 


argot Asquith, an lui York George 


Doran Company 1920 Two volumes Pp. vi 200: 282 


THIs is not a very important book historically, but it is better 
the best novel to anv student of English politics. Columns ve be 
given up to censuring Mrs. Asquith for violations of good taste el 
to gloating over her indiscretions. To the reviewer, who must 
advance confess himself an Asquithian in politics, it seems that muc f 
the resentment against the DOOK Can be explained Ds € political bitte 
nesses of the last five vears before the war When the landow: 
~] 1 + } } } } 
class in Britain set out to punish a woman for her husband's po 
attack upon their interests, when the rage at his Irish policy was tak 
out in slights upon her, it is hardly surprising that London s 
who, still as in the eighteenth century, take many cues from the ere 
world of society, were ready to pounce upon her. \ great deal has be 
made of a few passages that might well have been left out. Most 
them indeed seem to have beet omitted in this edit 


\merica. But when one takes into accou Mrs. Asquith’s knowledg 


of the dinner-table side of Eenglisl politics and holds 

her purpose to be entirely frank and sincere—are we not all a 
weary of the false modesty of many recent biographi if Morle 
-one can only savy that she has been fairlv discreet She is d i 

least in this edition—few unpleasant things and those most 

people now bevond the reach of hurt She has said onlv the est 
her husband's rival, Harcourt, only the best of his opponent, Josep! 

Chamberlain. Of both much else might have been said; that, M 


Asquith knew very well 

The book is rambling and confused. We pass 
nineties to the late teens of the twentieth century and then back aga 
There is no unity, and even the good stories, of which there are mam 


discerning met as 


are inserted 
the voung Margot that. an she would, she could write, a favorite 

of flattery of young women by older men Sut save for now and then a 
good idiom or fortunate phrase, save for the rapid and affecting rra- 
tive of her sister Laura's illness and death, a 


mate of Balfour, there is little evidence of literary tal 
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In appraising the book we must always remember that it is not the 
story of her life but of her “ glorious youth”. A youth so glorious de- 
serves record. There are only incidental, if many, references to her 
} 


life since marriage. Life since then has been hardly less interesting, 


but a much more solemn affair, and in writing this book she has, as it 
were, been reviewing her youth. The little triumphs at dinners, the 
compliments of dukes and princes, the light conquests, are all told with 
naive eagerness, told as if a very young woman were telling her mother, 
but told without pose, with entire sincerity, and with a frankness that 
should disarm. 


Che historian will read the book for its light upon London society 


\f the eighties and nineties and will find occasional explanations of poli- 
tics and a few glimpses at great figures. We know more about Jowett 
of Balliol, a little more about Morley, we understand a little better the 
social setting of the Liberal Party. Mrs. Asquith says that the story of 


the “Souls” deserves telling, but she has told little enough of it. Too 


1e character-sketch of Gladstone which she showed to the 
Master of Balliol, the sketch of that great figure whom she knew so 
intimately and loved so much, she could not have trusted to her readers. 
Her reticences are more interesting than her indiscretions. Her con- 
versation with Lord Salisbury, who foresaw Ig11 so clearly, is worth 
more than all the pages about Peter Flower. She had the chance of a 
Lady Holland, but she has never been at heart a political woman; rather 
a woman of passionate loyalties and infinite capacity for friendships, 
who listened to politics because it was all around her, but who was really 
absorbed in people, in good-looking and great people perhaps more espe- 
cially, and in their ways. She would fain be a Liberal vet she belongs 
ie old order, even when she befriends a crossing-sweeper, or ven- 


tures into east London, or visits a dangerous woman in jail. 


It is to be hoped that the elaborate diarv from which these chapters 
are but excerpts and summaries, will be published, sav in 1950. His- 
torians will be grateful for it. 


WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 


International Law and the World War. By JAMes WILForD GAR- 
NER, Professor of Political Science in the University of Illinois. 
In two volumes. (New York and London: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1920. Pp. xviii, 524; xii, 534. $24.00.) 
THESE two volumes are intended primarily for the use of lawyers 
and others especially interested in international law. They make it pos- 
sible readily to discover what has been decided by the tribunals, and to 
ascertain the manner in which the principles have been applied to the 
international incidents of the war. 
The traditions and the economic interests which sometimes determine 


the views of the respective governments are not considered, nor does 


Garner: International Law and the Ila S 


Professor Garner attempt to compare e s ’ e World War 
with that other great war period Of a Cé¢ so 
many analogies to the present The student of nd tical 
any analogie t he pre nt. in 1 
> historv would have been interested to learn in far the extr rv 
} le + + + 
disregard of the recognized rights of neutr ( ( 
nessed was due to the disappearance ot a1 
: 
siderable enough to enforce respect of those rig 
titanic conflicts engulfed almost all the neut1 ré ed t 
two opposing groups to the regime of unrestricted belligers : 
the primordial laws of war and of retaliatior ‘ t 
rights or those states a were € er too | ere 
justice to intervene in the conflict, or in too weak 1 pre 
tion to justify it. 
But the author does furnish us wit t the reviewer believes 
ve the oniv comprehensive egal history 
national law rights were violated or vindicated during the 1 
1f the war. <A great mass of material has been caretullv digested 1 
classified. and supplied with numerous bibliograt ] nd crit i) note 


After a brief introductory chapter on the Status of International Law 


at the Outbreak of the War, the incidents ive en gat 


thirty-five chapters arranged in logical sequence, without at | 
into parts or books further than that which results necessarily trom the 
apportionment into volumes n the absence of this elaboratior ve 
heen warranted in necting niet 
might, perhaps, Nave een warranted exper yan 

index, but we should be grateful for the t 
terial hicl + + 
Ot material which has since e ou 

Among the many questions discussed e 1 e treatme f the 
inhabitants of the occ lat Belgium, | e, ¢ s. XI] 


XIII.), the imposition of collective fines (chap. XXVI.), the deport 


XVI.), the Frvatt case I. 407 f t premeditated and 


XX., pp. 505 f.), and aerial warfare (chap. XIX Even the general 


reader will be interested in Professor rne the ter 
national cases which have been discussed in every country by all kinds 
and conditions of men during the course of the 

In a work of this kind, it is of prime importance to consider the 
impartiality of the treatment, espe when the thor 
citizen of one of the states activels rticipating ‘ 
Garner preserves throughout a calm, judicial languag t t 
formulation of judicial criticism, but he confesses in } pre 


the effect of blockades and censorship has beet ender inacce ) 


him important sources of 


became a belligerent, he remarks, not even techt l or scie 


tions were admitted from anv of the enemy countri« It nsec nce 


tion of civilians (Lille) (chap. XX VII the « tio! f Edith ell 
(II. 97-105). submarine warfare on met nt “4! 
reiterated destruction of OST i (sern wat 
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of this”, Professor Garner adds, * the German defense to many charges 
made against them for violating the law was not always known to me, 
or was only known through newspaper dispatches from neutral coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, the views of the German jurists on all questions 
of international law, the rules of which the Germans were charged with 
disregarding, were so distorted and colored by partisanship that it may 
be doubted whether their inaccessibility was a loss of any real conse- 
quence, and I may add that Professor Oppenheim shared with me this 


1 


view as to the untrustworthiness of German authority” (preface, pp. 


Vil.—viil, ) 

We seem to feel in some places a reticence about entering into an 
outspoken discussion of certain incidents which have aroused national 
passions. For example, in the discussion of the execution of Edith 
Cavell, Professor Garner brings out clearly the unjustifiable and utterly 
shameless manner in which the victim was denied every semblance of a 
fair trial, and executed without any grounds to justify a procedure so 
summary and a shrift so short. We must all agree with the author that 
the act was as impolitic as it was abusive. It is appropriately compared 
to Napoleon's execution of a poor bookseller, and Professor Garner 
aptly applies Carlyle’s comment to Miss Cavell’s case: 

[ am not sure but he had better have lost his best park of artillery, 

or had his best regiment drowned in the sea, than shot that poor German 
bookseller, Palm. It was palpable. murderous injustice which no man, 
let him paint an inch thick, could make out to be other. It burnt deep 
into the hearts of men, it and the like of it; suppressed fire flashed in 
the eves of men as they thought of it. waiting their dav, which day 
came (II. 105) 
Nevertheless, we cannot quite feel that the juridical aspects of the 
Cavell case have been adequately considered until the author shall 
have indicated more clearly some criterion whereby it may be decided 
whether a government is justified in executing even a woman who, 
vielding to patriotic and humane sentiments, uses her position of trust 
as a hospital nurse, clandestinely to engage in acts injurious to the 
military interests of the occupying power. 

\gain, in the case of the seizure of the Dutch ships by the United 
States and Great Britain, we note the same hesitancy in the author’s 
conclusion of his account, when he writes: “It would seem that if the 
right of requisition is allowable at all under international] law, the manner 
in which it was exercised by the United States and Great Britain in this 
case was not objectionable” (I. 176). After all, the evident purpose 
of this work is to set forth the decisions and the opposing views with 
some brief and appropriate reference to circumstances which are likely 
to influence the final verdict. Professor Garner is probably wise in 
not attempting for the present to formulate final conclusions. but his 
volumes will facilitate the task when it is undertaken. 

In his penultimate chapter (XNXNXVII.), Professor Garner discusses 


the effect of the war on international law, and writes: 
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In the first place, the war demonstrated 1 striking manne it 
many of the rules which had been agreed upon by the body States for 
the conduct of war were inadequate, illogical, or le to the 
somewhat peculiar and novel conditions under they had to be 
applied during the late war. In the second place, t ar brought out 
the fact that the existing rules did not by anv me cover the e 
field; that they were wholly silent in regard to the employment o : 
agencies and instrumentalities for waging war, and that the t 
deal at all with certain conditions and circumstances th wer 
seen at the time the rules were formulated (II. 452 

hese statements are sweeping, and it ma ed é 
the rules were really so much at fault as we “ er 
sponsible for their enforcement \gain, it mav he ked whethe es 
of neutrality which presuppose a preponderance: ( tate e 
workable when the greater part of the world ( | s e 
camps. 

\ concluding cl apter deals ith the 
Law, and the Outlook for the Future, and ect ssor 
Garner discusses the punishment of the ex-Kaise1 
accused of having violated the law f nations 

In regard to the question of san : eC ( 
in the opinion of the author, 
that international law can ever be made effective e sense ich 
municipal law is effective. Nevertheless, there would seem to be several 
ways by which its binding force can be materially strengthened and its 
value as a body of law enhanced. In the first place, as stated above 
the body of law itself must be reconstructed and elaborated 1 to this 
end there should be provided a more efficacious machinery for making 
international law and for revising it, from time to ie s changing 
conditions require. In the second place, an effor d be made to 
establish an international organization with appropriate agencies for 
enforcing its prescriptions. Third, provision should be made for the 
compulsory investigation of international disputes of a political char- 
acter and the compulsory arbitration of those of a justiciable character 
Finally, there should be an agreement among the powers to employ 
their moral and economic, and if necessary their armed, strength to 
compel disputing nations to have recourse, except in cases of self 
defence, to the one or the other of these expedients, depending on the 
nature of the controversy. In short, the making of war, except in case 
of self-defence, should be declared illegal and the disputants should be 
restrained by the joint action of the body of States from attacking each 
other and thereby disturbing the general peace, until they have made 
sincere attempt to settle their disputes by conciliation or arbitration 
(11. 465-466). 

We shall leave it to the technical reviews devoted to international 
law and jurisprudence to draw attention to the few omissions and neces 
sary corrections, which must necessarily be found in original investi 


such magnitude. 


gation of 
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It is a matter of surprise and congratulation that a work so broad 
in scope, so fair in purpose and so thorough in detail, has been brought 


to completion almost as soon as the termination of the war to which it 


C. STOWELL. 


Wémoires du Général Galliéni: Défense de Paris, 25 Aott-11 Sep- 
tembre 1014. (Paris: Payot et Cie. 1920. Pp. 271. 16 fr.) 
Tus book is published by the family of the late General Gallieni. 

The prefatory note explains that it was completed in June, 1915, and 

laid aside for publication after the war. Thus, while other volumes of 

memoirs have appeared before it, none can claim so early a date, and 
this may be regarded as the earliest, rather than the latest, treatment 
of what may be called the Joffre-Galliéni controversy. 

The general's introduction outlines his activities as commander of 
the Fifth Army just before the war, especially his studies on the prob- 
able form of a German offensive. His conclusion, based upon map 
manoeuvres, was that the attack would come through Belgium, and his 
official recommendations were shaped accordingly. This was, of course, 
a familiar idea to all French military men; but in view of the somewhat 
exaggerated expressions of surprise after the event it is interesting 
to see that it had been unreservedly accepted by the commander of the 
Fifth, or left flank, Army. 

On his retirement in April, 1914, he was designated as second in com- 
mand of the Armies of the East, in case of war; and on August 2 he 
was placed on duty as such. On August 26, however, he was made 
military governor of the entrenched camp of Paris. 

The book describes vividly the weakness of the defenses, and the 
measures taken to strengthen them. It also emphasizes the weight attached 
by General Galliéni to making the defense mobile, and the effort made 
by him to secure the necessary mobile troops. Of course, he was unable 
to secure all he wanted, for they were too urgently needed elsewhere, 
but he did collect enough to make a good striking force. 

The high lights of the book are those parts dealing with the assump- 
tion of the offensive by the Paris garrison. The writer insists that it 
was General Joffre’s fixed intention to continue his withdrawal behind 
the Seine and the Yonne, there to remain on the defensive until the 
armies could be reinforced; that Galliéni was the first to propose the 
offensive against the German flank and rear; and that it was only gradu- 
ally and with difficulty that Joffre was won to this point of view. He 
gives a vivid description of the operations, and cites in full numerous 
documents tending to substantiate his contention. The discussion is, of 
course, the brief of an advocate, but is conspicuously well done. 

The famous taxicab incident comes in for notice, and assumes here 


its true perspective. It was not a fundamental element in the operation, 


relates 
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as has been popularly represented, but merely an expedient for the move- 
ment of a specific body of reinforcements—the infantry of a sing 
division. It was new in that the cabs were used for a large troop move- 

. ment at a distance, and it attracted attention because many of them wer 
seized on the public streets; but commercial motor vehicles had bee: 
taken over long before. both by the French and by the Britis! Gal 
himself had been thus using taxicabs within the entrenched « » 
since August 29 

As illustrating the feeling in official circles as to the dete 
Paris, the author describes his visit to the American ambassador 
September 3, and gives a reproduction of the poster which the an 
bassador had already printed. in good French and fair German, fot 
protection of the property of American citizens. 

Considerable space is devoted to the relations of the Paris force tn 
the British; these seem to have been entirely pleasant, but the opinion ts 


clearly expressed that Marshal French did not act with the proper 
energy 
One peculiar discrepancy in documents is noted, which might justit 


inquiry. One of Galliéni’s despatches mentions the line Coulommiers— 


Changis as that proposed for the British. Changis is a tiny hamlet 
southeast of Meaux, south of the Marne, which does not appear upon th 
1/200,000 map. The British reply describes the line as Coulommiers 
Charny; the latter place is west of Meaux, north of the Marne. Since 
the British made no effort to reach either line, probably no damage was 
done, but as a matter of the technique of orders it is an interesting small 
point. 

All in all, the book is extremely attractive, and is a valuable contribu- 
tion to knowledge of a delicate controversial point 

Oriver L. S LDIN TR 


Seaborne Trade. Volume I. The Cruiser Period. By C. ERNeEstT 
Fayte. [History of the Great War based on Official Docu- 
ments, by direction of the Historical Section of the Committee of 
Imperial Defense.] (London and New York: Longmans, Greet 
and Company. 1920. Pp. xvii, 442. $7.50 
Sir JuLttan Corsett, historian in charge of the British Naval His 

torical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defense, begins the preface 


to the first volume of his Naval Operations with the following words 


On June 28, 1916, the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) announced 
Parliament that “In view of the demand which is likely to arise and the 
desirability of providing the public with an authentic account, it has been 
flecided to prepare for publication, as soon as possible after the close of 
the war, an Official History dealing with its various aspects The 
present volume is the first instalment of the promised work. 


it 


But, although the British Historical Section was not established in its 


present form until two years after the outbreak of the World War (to 
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give it the official title recognized by the American Army and Navy), 
nevertheless it had been in existence, for the study of the Russian- 
Japanese War and other purposes, since 1907. As early as January, 
1915, the Committee of Imperial Defense approved the appointment of 
Sir Julian Corbett and Captain C. T. Atkinson “to collect and collate 
all naval and military matters respectively for the ultimate compilation 
of an official history”. Under Sir Julian Corbett were placed three 
trained historians, including Mr. Archibald Hurd, as well as four re- 
search assistants and a staff of clerks. It will thus be seen that an 
efficient historical organization was already available when the commis- 
sion to write the official history of the Great War (as it is officially called 
in Great Britain) was given to Sir Julian. 

Che impulse is irresistible to compare this generous and far-sighted 
policy of the British government with the provision made for our own 
Naval Historical Section in money and personnel, the only trained his- 
torical writers now available being reserve officers ordered to the duty 
of collecting and collating naval material with a view to publication, no 
appropriation having been made at all for historians, all the small sum 
appropriated, $20,000, being expended on the salaries of the clerks 
necessary. 


Sir Julian Corl 


vett’'s arrangement of the publications of the British 
Naval Historical Section is logical and comprehensiv e. Besides his own 
great work on the purely naval operations of the war, which he hopes to 
complete in four or five volumes, the first of which has just appeared, 
two other histories are projected, namely, the book under present dis- 
cussion, and Mr. Archibald Hurd’s The Merchant Navy, both of which 
will be in several volumes All three of these works are both general 
and specific in character. In other words they abound in details and 
vet do not shrink from drawing historical conclusions that more timid 
authors might rather leave to the judgment of ripened vears. That 
their judgments are considered to be only their own is proved however 
by the notice printed at the beginning of each work, to the effect that 
* The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have given the author 
access to official documents in the preparation of this work, but they are 
in no way responsible for his reading or presentation of the facts as 
stated.” 

Mr. Fayle's book differs in character somewhat from the other two 
in that it deals, not with the achievements of the Royal Navy and the 
merchant service, but with the results of those achievements. It will be 
completed in three volumes, of which the present one, The Cruiser 
Period, covers the time from the outbreak of the war to about the end 
of January, 1915, roughly corresponding to the period treated of in the 
first volumes of Sir Julian Corbett and Mr. Hurd. It consists chiefly 
of a description of the far-reaching preparations made throughout the 
maritime world to safeguard British shipping, and of the spectacular 
and devastating activities of the German commerce-destroyers up to the 


time when they were all sunk, driven ashore, captured, or interned. 


Stuart: Secrets of Crewe House 


533 
It is difficult to preserve a judicial moderatio eaking of S 
work, which is about everything that a book of the kind « » be 
and must remain for a very long time the chief rit ill 
4 matters connected with the keeping open of the world’s water-ways tor 
seaborne trade, not only of Britain but of her allies and of neutr It 
would seem to merit the compliment of much more space than e- 
viewer has at his command, and vet such is the high quality of the k 
and its vast importance as a contribution to history, that it really suffices 
to sav that it is absolutely indispensable, not only t ‘ storiat it 
to all who care to appreciate fully the essential factors the greatest of 
all wars, particularly those connected with the economic deve ent 
1f the struggle. No one can read it without having impressed upo m 
once again the overwhelming importance of seaborne trade, of th 
merchant marine in fact, to anv country bordering vw é ea 
oth as a source riches and s a decisive ftacto1 it il de fe 
] avle’s* stvle, exact vet split ted 1s vell ted t vork 
this kind, in which graphic descriptions of the exploits ¢ ‘ ma . 
he Karlsruhe alternate with clear expositions of trade situatio nd 
tonnage problems 
\ small but excellent appendix gives tables of shipping loss« eX 
port and import values and weights, and the prices of staples tor the 
period covered by this volume. There is also a good index he book 
not illustrated but is furnished with nine admirable maps (contained 
in cover-pockets) showing the principal trade-routes of the world and 
those of certain particular areas. as well as the enes f the act ties 
t the German raiders. 
Epwarp BRECK 
rets of Crewe Hous: thr Stor f a Fan (a pi by 
Sir CAMPBELL STUART, K.B.] London, New York, and To- 
ronto: Hodder and Stoughton. 1920. I’p. xiii, 240. 7 s. 6d.) 
Tus book is one of those semi-official accounts of special phases 
ot war or armistice activities with which the public already is fam 


and which promise to form an imposing department 


of post-bellum 
literature. It gives a history of the British government's propaganda in 
enemy countries from February, 1918, when that work was made a 
distinct branch of war endeavor, until the close of hostilities. It merely 


alludes by implication t 1 


what had been done to uence 


previously, and still continued to be done, 
rhe 


territories « 


inf enemy opinion 


formal way, 
other agencies. author touches upon the propaganda conducted 


Allied countries 
was associated with Britis! 
in this field, through the effort made, very |! 


vithin the f the Central Powers bv other 


and the United States. only far as it 


ate 


nate the propaganda of all the 


vovernments 


single advisory committee 


hghting Gern 
inder a 
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These limitations of subject-matter are less important than might 
appear at first glance, because after Lord Northcliffe organized his 
new department at Crewe House, propaganda quickly assumed much 
greater significance than previously. To some extent this was the 
result of concentration of effort and increased efficiency under a special- 
ized personnel. But in a larger degree it was because those critical 
days had come when the peoples and armies of the Central Powers 
opened their ears to truths to which they had been deaf earlier in the 
struggle, and because propaganda policies now involved weighty commit- 


ments as to the terms of peace. 


Indeed the book will be valuable to historians principally on account 
of the interrelation it traces between programmes of propaganda and 
political and diplomatic programmes. Otherwise its “secrets” are too 
innocuous to thrill the reader. It is discreetly reticent as to the actual 
channels through which literature was smuggled into enemy territories 
and distributed there; the information it gives as to the mechanics of 
propaganda is limited mostly to matters of common knowledge. It is 
not a book of anecdotes or sensations. Its personal allusions are con- 
fined to colorless references to official section heads who are introduced 
with a toastmaster’s conventional eulogies. All this, however, is in 
the spirit of an honest effort to give credit where credit is due. The 
author was second in command to Lord Northcliffe at Crewe House, 
and later his successor. Consequently his book has the virtues of 
authority and ample information, tempered by that touch of banality 
which seems fated to dull government bureau histories. 

But as soon as we approach the larger problems of propaganda, the 
book becomes a valuable source of knowledge. It lays down the prin- 
ciples which must guide the art of influencing enemy opinion in war. 
“First of all axioms of propaganda is that only truthful statements be 
made. Secondly, there must be no conflicting arguments.” We are 
given a lucid description of the way these two guiding rules shaped 
the organization, technique, and policies of the British propaganda 
office The grand Strategy of that office is traced—the concentration 
of forces against Austria-Hungary, with its discordant races open- 
minded to teachings of revolt; the accommodation of its arguments 
and appeals to shifting sentiment in Germany, and to the German type 
of mind, by that “master of psychology”, H. G. Wells; the centring 
of attack at first upon the Junkers rather than the Hohenzollerns; the 
emphasis of America’s great preparations and accomplishments; the 
stress upon the Allies’ constructive peace programme. Here the book, 
which is illustrated with reproductions of circulars actually used in 
Germany and on the front, becomes an important contribution to the 
history of enemy opinion: and it will therefore hold a permanent and 
creditable place in the literature of the war. 

Victor S. Crark. 


Temperley: Peace Conference 


A History of the Peace Conferen Edited by W.V. Tem - 
LeY. [Published under the auspices of the stitute of 
national Affairs.| Volumes I. and IL., The Sett nt 
Germany; volume III., Chronology, Notes, and Docume 
(London: Henry Frowde, and Hodder Stoug 2 
Pp. xxxi, 517; xvii, 488; vil, 457. 42 sh 
Tuts is the most comprehensive and important his il work 
ing with the Peace Conference that has thus far been attempt 1 
even those critics who refuse to admit that it cai T erlv be called 
tory. in the strict sense, must recognize its value, proba 1 
sort. to the student of recent events. In view ot er ( 
torians serving on the staffs of the British and American Peace | 
missions. it was natural that discussions should arise at Paris directs 
toward the organization in historical form of the events and movement 
with which these historians had con into toucl Practical result 
were assured with the founding of the Institute of International Afta 
among the activities of which was to be the ] r f al 
Register, beginning with an account of the Congress of Par 
three volumes under consideration form the first installment of tl 
register, and are to be complemented by two other volumes, dealing 
presumably with the Austrian, Bulgarian, and Turkish tre | 
work was planned largely by Lord Eustace Percy 1 the late Georg 
Louis Beer, and American historians will therefore take a kee 
sonal interest in the results, a ugh Dr. Beer, Professor Hazelt 
and Professor Shotwell are the onlv Americans who contribute direct! 
to these first volumes 
The scope of the work 1s mu vader than g ¢ sed f 
the title for those who planned desired t e¢ merelv the 
events of the Conference itselt it als the milit kK 1 t 
the peace negotiations, the social and economic situation Europe, t 
state of public opinion in the world, and something approaching a pl 
sophic analysis of the treaties. The difficulties presented by sucl 
gramme are obvious. The work could not be carried through |! 
single historian, or even by a small group, but must be the co-operative 
effort of a number of specialists. It would be impossible to avoid 
evenness, not merely of quality, but of method. Certain cl ers 
manded a narrative style, others an analytical. Some co 
would regard their task as one of presenting historical material the 
rough, others would prefer to write historical essays. With topic 
the most widely varying character, the preservation of a single co 
ous thread, either of a logical or narrative type, would be out of the 
question. Repetition could hardly be avoided. The finished product 
bears the impress of such difficulties, which have by no means been 
obliterated. But the extent of success is such that the originators 
than justified in their belief that the 


and editor of the volumes are more 
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deficiencies inherent in a work of this kind are heavily outweighed by 
the counterbalancing qualities. 

rhe first volume covers three general topics, the end of the war, 
Europe in dissolution, and the preliminaries of the Conference. It 
begins with a brilliant résumé of fifty pages describing the military and 
naval events and factors that led to the armistice, which is followed by 
a narrative of the revolutionary movement in Germany from 1917, and 
concludes with a brief sketch of the armistice negotiations from the 
political point of view. The second general topic covers the material 
effects of the war upon belligerents and neutrals, the official war-aims of 


1 


the belligerents, the policies of the labor groups in the chief countries, 
and a narrative of the relations between the Bolsheviks on the one side 
and Germany and the Entente on the other. The third section begins 
with a study, in part analysis and in part narrative, of the organization 
and executive working of the Conference. It suffers by comparison 
with Professor Haskins’s account, by reason of lack of color, but it 
describes succinctly and with some detail the preparations for peace 
made by the different states, the organization of the Council of Ten 
and of Four, emphasizes the work of the technical commissions, and 
traces the negotiations with the enemy. As was to be hoped, stress is 
laid upon tl 
the Armistice Commission at Spa, the work of the Supreme Economic 


1e executive functions of the Conference in the operation of 


Council in the matter of relief and food problems, and the attempted 
maintenance of order in Poland and Hungary. This phase of the ac- 
tivities of the Conference receives here, for the first time, the prominence 
that should be accorded to it. It is followed by an analysis of the 
legal basis of international relations prior to the re-establishment of 
peace by treaties. The first volume concludes with an appendix which 
includes extracts from the secret agreements of the Allies and from 
President Wilson's speeches, the text of the notes that preceded the 
armistice, and the text of all the armistices. 

The first volume is thus devoted chiefly to the conditions that pre- 
ceded the Conference and those under which it operated. The second 
volume deals more specifically with the German settlement. It opens 
with a brief chapter narrating the negotiations that led to the signature 
of the treaty, summarizing the chief points of the German objections 
and the Allied replies. There follows an important section devoted to 
an analysis of the general and international clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty, including the League, the labor clauses, the reparation and 
financial clauses, and international communications. It is here that we 
find the discussion of the economic aspects of the German treaty, 
although the casual reader might look for it in the following chapter, 
entitled the Principles applied to Germany. In reality, the latter is 
devoted entirely to the military and naval terms. Two chapters on the 
settlement of German territorial problems in Europe follow, the first 
devoted to the western, the second to the eastern frontiers of the new 
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Germany. After a brief study of the territorial settlement \ fr 


comes a continuation of the discussion ot the lega isis of inter? 
relations begun in the first volume, which serve 
ing to cover divergent interpretations of the princi 


was to be made and a survey of the applicati 


1 1 


the case of the German settlement ihe \ mie 
sketch of the New Germany after the armistice. to the esta ment 
the constitution, a sequel to the chapter on the re¢ lution m tin 
volume 


The third volume is composed of appendixes, chietly docume 


character. It begins with the German treaties of March 

17 
1918, with Russia and Rumania Miscellaneous documet 
League of Nations follow, including numerous extracts fron 


speeches of President Wilson, and the statements of General Si 
of Clemenceau, and of | lovd George on the Versaill lt 
major portion of the volume is made up of the text f the Versa 
Treaty with ancillary agreements, and of the Germa 
concludes with the official index to the German treat 

It is obvious from the foregoing that the arrangement oft 
contused, although any critical reader who attempts to improve 
appreciate at once the difficulties that confronted the editor. Sect 


ot the first volume are broken off, to be resumed later in the s« 


There is inevitable overlapping of topics and much repetition, alt] 
where the Same topic 1s covered in ditferent chapters it 1 yener 


treated from different points of view The scope of the work and 
difficulties of arrangement have naturally led to the omissi 
portant topics. The most noticeable. perhaps, is the almost com] 
disappearance of the question of Shantung, whicl s barely menti i 
in the first volume, and to which no allusion whatever is made 
lengthy analysis of the German settlement. In other respect 

volumes cannot be regarded as definitive 1 tie mitt 
retain an unwillingness to reveal what seems to them confident 


formation and their treatment is often purely formal The tr 


of the formation of the Council of Four is not told. nor is there refet 
ence to Llovd George's desperate effort to secure wholesale concess 
to the Germans in June On the other hand, certain chapters 
passages deserve the warmest praise he summary and analvs f 


President Wilson’s foreign policy in chapter V. of the first volume 
the fairest and most penetrating that has vet been offered; the 

may be said of the discussion as to whether the Fourteen Points should 
have been applied to Austria. In sum, and disregardit ncident 
deficiencies and points of excellence, the three volumes, with t] 
indexes, provide a work of reference that cannot be supers« 

many years, and for which we must be profoundly grateful. It to 


} 


hoped that the supplementary volumes will soon app: 
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rk. By ARTHUR SWEETSER. (New 


ny. 1920. Pp. $1.75.) 


in Compan) 
VERY wisely Mr. Sweetser has elected to elucidate the League not 
an analysis of its principles but by a discussion of its structure. As 
a member of the Public Information Section of the League Secretariat, 
vhich he entered after service with the Peace Conference, the training 
school for so many of the Secretariat personnel, he has had exceptional 


pportunities for mastering the somewhat intricate machinery with 


So rapidly is the League developing that any book on the subject 


os Aes hy the time it o nre Thi 
? s necessar e out of date Vv the time it goes to press. 1s 
. 1 1 
OOK Vas | ed 1 September 1920, before mediation had been 


ndertaken in the Polish-Lithuanian dispute and before the Assembly 


had met. Yet, although the activities of the League have grown 
yrmouslyv since the book was written and many of the cnapters already 


need sequels, the structure of the League remains practically unchanged 
The book has a present value in giving a clear and stimulating studs 


Ir that structure, in a popul 


ar and readable form, thus supplying from 


side it ca be obtained from scattered press accounts. 
\ny future histe to it for a graphic picture of the League's 
genesis and initial organization He will find, too, registered in 


1 


ill sincerity, the high hope of thé League in its first vear of life by 
ye who is a part of its machinery and in daily contact with the diffi- 
The author, after giving some description of the conditions under 
1 and a sketch of its early history, pro- 
ceeds to an enumeration of the organizations within the League which 
ire specifically provided by the Covenant, namely the Assembly, Council, 
Secretariat, Permanent Court of International Justice, Permanent Arma- 
ment Commission (now called Military, Naval, and Air Commission), 
e Permanent Commissions on Mandates and on International Transit, 
ind the International Labor Organization. These he differentiates 


h have been developed in order to fulfill 


trom those organizations wh 
certain duties prescribed by the treaty, such as the International Health 


T 


Bureau, the International Bureau Section, the Public Information Sec- 


ion, the Treaty Registration Section. In later chapters he takes up 


these bodies in more detail and gives an outline of their structure, the 
1el of those already established, and the problems with which thev 
ealing. The chapters on the Permanent Court, on Health, and on 
\rmaments necessarily seem fragmentary in view of later history. Yet 
although the chapter on the court was written before the final draft had 
! p by the committee of jurists, since which time it has 


been amended, adopted, and is now in process of ratification, neverthe 


een drawn u 


less the chapter remains valuable for its summary of the various plans 


riginally submitted by the several nations. 


The League of Natios at 
vhnich he deals 
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in writing ot the Council one ¢ d perhaps i e critical 
study and yet be as sincere a friend of the League. Howeve t is 
since the book was written that the Council has developed a 1 
, vidual character. It is in dealing with the Council and t \sse y 
that one feels most Keenly the need Of revis \ ( g \ 
17 1 Tel +} 
would have a wealth of material with v h to es ‘ 
both bodies. 
eq ent le 
e€ag is t 
nembet t he | c e to 
Throughout, the author en sizes the alue I ‘ 
vet ne taxes pains to make it Clear t tno atl t ( ne e 
dequate without popular enthusias r, as he ¢ . ore ‘ { 
t The OOK Cannot tall to im] tt e reader some tf NM SWee>lse 
mviction of the ch purpose an - ties of the League 
\\ 
ln J/ntrodu n to Histor Sl \ 
Yamato Society Publication. | New York 1 G. 
Putnam s Ons 1920 ry. XV {11 22,50 
I s is the first publication of t rs 
rominent ese ventlem« 
ng and extent of Japanese baal rder 
charact the the } 
} + + 
re and t of foreis 
Ol st d te We 
Phe m4 fes Kat | i 
one ot the disting ed } 
s book is “intended for t { 
di the 
t as a land of quaint t 1 sq 
e preserved intact for t | 
ng hard to mnr } L 
snare, however mbit n the on progre t t 
the world 
An introductory studv which tries to cover nineteen hundred 
of a nation’s history in 398 pages must present to the thor mat 
iems ot proporti as () é 1) 
t ed a fair an ce to an account of the I 
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life of the people, even at the expense of other matters which are 


usually given more prominence in similar works. His book is primarily 


designed to help the reader to understand modern Japan, for only seven- 


teen pages are devoted to the great events of the past fifty vears. Thus 
the fullest treatment of a period is that of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
(1603-1867), to whose political régime. cultural and social conditions 
and decline and fall, a hundred pages are given. Here. as might be 


expected, the necessities of condensation have occasioned surprising 
Omissions. There is, for example, no reference to the first foreign 
treaties, of 1854, the first to be mentioned being that of 1858 with the 
United States. This was, of course, the most important of all the 
treaties of the period, yet it seems as if a history of Japan could hardly 
overlook Commodore Perry. A similar omission occurs in the treat 
ment of the Christian propaganda in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Although the missionaries are severely condemned, yet there 's 
no adequate statement of the measures taken by the Shoguns to rid 


Japan of their dangerous teachings. 


Chese comments should not be considered criticisms. They are in- 
tended merely to indicate some of the problems of selection Bu 


they also suggest why the reviewer believes that Dr. Hara’s work 
will be read with greater interest by Western students of Japanese 
Vv persons approaching the subject for the first time. A 
text of this kind, written in English by a Japanese investigator, should 
be welcomed by every student. If, occasionally, the author takes too 
much for granted, and thus may confuse the beginner, the student under- 


stands the reference and welcomes the suggestive discussion which 


accompanies many of the topics, and he will be interested in seeing 
how a native scholar evaluates the events of Japanese history. But he 


will note, with regret, the absence of citations to authorities and of a 
bibliography—a critical estimate of the better known histories written 
by Western scholars would be of value in a book of this kind—while the 
lack of any maps greatly lessens the usefulness of the book for the 


} 


have | 


general reader. Some unusual forms of proper names een 


adopted in place of those well established in Eng 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Colonization of North America, 1492-1783. By Herpert E 
Botton, Ph.D., Professor of American History in the Univer- 
sity of California, and Tuomas M. Marsuarr, Ph.D., Professor 
of History in Washington University. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 609. $4.25.) 

Tue history of the colonial period in America, long neglected by 


text-book writers, has meanwhile been revolutionized by the acceptance 


Payson J. TREAT. 
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y 
among investigators, of a few significant concepts: the concept of t 
frontier; the view that commerce was the rais 1’ ¢tre of co it 
and “the very centre of colonial life“; the idea of colonia story as 
imperial history; the recognition that English colonization was a pha 
of a greater European movement 

In the Bolton and Marshall volume—the first attempt to summarize 


the results of recent research in a comprehensive college manual— 


of these points of view has found some place, though the first and las 
have been emphasized. The book has been prepared avowed) 

text written from the standpoint of North America as a whole | 
giving a more adequate treatment of the colonies of nations other 
England and of the English colonies other than the thirteen whi 
revolted’ (p.v). In this respect the authors have succeeded in making 
their synthesis comprehensive. In two of the major divisions of 
book (The Founding of the Colonies, Expansion and International Co 
flict), in less measure in the third (The Revolt of the English Colonies) 
the conventional accounts have been greatly broadened Here w ) 
found more than perfunctory handling of the Dutch and Swedis! 
colonies; of the various West Indian colonies; of the French in 
Louisiana and the West; of Russian expansion in the far Northwest 


Spanish activities in the Southwest are unfolded with special interest 
and authority; indeed, these chapters give the book its real distine 
The authors have sought to unify their continental theme by emphasiz 
ing the rivalry of empires in America. There emerge, in this accour 

half a dozen border conflicts outside the scope of the Parkman epic 
on the frontiers of Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Texas. in the Caribbean 
zone. The frontier assumes primacy among colonial interests, but espe 
cially the frontier of the explorer, trader, and missionary, the frontier 


ot contact with the Indian and of conflict with rival colonic 


All this is admirable, in revealing to the student wider horizons 
But questions, always debatable. of proportion and scale arise. Oy 
institutional development there is less than most teachers will 
The machinery of imperial administration is not neglected; but cor 

1] 


colony, proprietary province, quit-rent, are terms which will be 
in vain in the index, nor is there anywhere topical presentation of suc 
matters. Thotlgh the authors have recognized, in passing, the im 
portance of commerce, they have not given it extended analysis. TT) 
early commercial companies are described, but few students would dis 


cover the vital connection between t 


1 


ve early English colonial empit 
and the older commercial empire. Again, a closer view of the struc 
ture and economy of New England trade would make clearer the col 
nial attitude toward the Molasses and Sugar Acts. 

The volume is made more useful by an index; by select but una 
notated bibliographies in each chapter. suggestive of further reading 
rather than completely descriptive of sources; and by nearly fifty line 


maps. Introductory sections in many of the chapters serve excellently 
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to project colonial history against the European background, though 
here, as elsewhere, it would be well at some points to shift emphasis 
from the narrative of events to the description of institutions and of 
movements. 

To lucidity and general accuracy Professors Bolton and Marshall 
have added a quality less common in text-books, originality. Not the 
least result of the use of this manual in college classes will be the re- 
vamping of svllahbi. 


V. W. CRANE, 


The Frontier in American History, By FREDERICK J. TURNER, Proe 
fessor of History in Harvard University. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1920. Pp. iii, 375. $2.50.) 

CHE period of American history covered by this collection of essavs 
and addresses is what Professor Turner calls “the age of colonization 
which came gradually to an end with the disappearance of the frontier 
and free land”. It is now twenty-seven vears since the first of these 
illuminating essays, “ The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History ”, was read at a meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. What was then a fresh and exceedingly suggestive interpreta- 
tion of our history has come to be almost a commonplace in American 
historiography, so completely have the younger historians made this 
point of view their own. Most of the earlier essays in this volume are 
elaborations of a common theme—the movement of western expansion. 
The West is the outer edge of the wave of advance across the continent, 
Professor Turner tells us in a dozen different ways. ‘The problem of 
the West is nothing less than the problem of American development.” 
* The very essence of the American frontier is that it is the graphic line 
which records the expansive energies of the people behind it, and which 
by the law of its own being continually draws that advance after it to 
new conquests.” The last chapter in the book—an address delivered 
in 1918—sketches once again the outstanding features of pioneer society 
in contrast with the dominant characteristics of the Old World. There 
is in this concluding chapter perhaps less buoyant optimism, as though 
the author were more keenly aware of the great strain which is being 
put upon American institutions and somewhat more concerned lest the 
heritage of the age of colonization should be lost in this new era. 
“When we lost our free lands and our isolation from the Old World,” 
he warns us, “we lost our immunity from the results of mistakes, of 
waste, of inefficiency and of inexperience in our government.” 

It is somewhat unfortunate that Professor Turner nowhere defines 
in set terms what he means by democracy, a word that appears on almost 
every page. There is, indeed, no term which is used more carelessly in 
everyday speech and in contemporary literature. For the most part 
Professor Turner employs the word to describe frontier society in 
which relative equality of social condition and of economic opportunity 
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prevailed; but he often uses the word loosely in a political sense to mean 
merely self-government or representative government. And in this 
latter sense, he has only followed the careless usage of western Ameri 
cans who have invoked democracy very mu is the preacher held his 
hearers spell-bound by that blessed word Mesopotamia. The concept ot 


democracy in the age of colonization was much narrower than at the 


present time, for it connoted no more than a government based upon the 
suffrages of male adults. Measured by contemporary events, thre 
western American whom Professor Turner describes was not a f 
fledged democrat, nor even a believer in equality of political opport 
for all adults. 

\ll these essavs and addresses bear rereading, and will be heartils 
welcomed in this serviceable form Professor Turner has a gift f 


epigrammatic expression; and many of his incisive statements may be re 
called with proht by those who have followed « rl tl 

blazed. American historians are prone to torget that “the West, at 
bottom, is a form of society, rather than an area”, and that “not the 


Constitution, but free land and an abundance of natural resources open 


to a fit people, made the democratic type of society in America for 
three centuries.” 

\LLEN | NSON 
Literary Culture in Early New England, 1620-1730 iy THOMAS 


GoppARD WRiGHrT, late Instructor in English in Yale University. 
Edited by his wife. (New Haven: Yale University Press; Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford. 1920. Pp. 322. $6.00.) 
THE purpose of this book is stated accurately in the introduction: 
The pages which follow will not attempt to weigh colonial literature, 
either to condemn or defend it (although at times they may endeavor to 
correct impressions which, to the writer, seem erroneous), but rather 
will attempt to determine that which lies back of any literature, the 
culture of the people themselves, and to study the relation between their 
culture and the literature which they produced.” The author divides 
the time treated into three periods—1620-1670, 1670-1700, 1700-1730— 
and in each period discusses Education, Books and Libraries, Inter 
course with England, Other Phases of Culture, and Production of 
Literature. Under each head he presents a mass of significant material, 
gathered from original sources or from. secondary works of acknow]- 
edged trustworthiness, and stated in clear and interesting form. His 
thesis is that “the general state of culture in the colonies’ was “ higher 
than it has usually been rated”. 
The excellence of the education given at Harvard. during the first 
period, is proved by the academic honors and church positions given to 


Harvard graduates in England under the Puritans, and by the fact that 


several sons of opulent English families were sent to Harvard to be 


4 
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educated. Dr. Wright shows that even in Plymouth, where culture 
was less than in Boston, few of the early settlers lacked books: “ Of 
over seventy inventories examined in the first two volumes of the Wills, 
only a dozen failed to make specific mention of books”; William 
Brewster's library was valued at £43, nearly a third of his whole estate, 
and Miles Standish left about fiftv books, including Caesar's Commen- 
taries, the /liad, and Calvin's /nstitutes, all stimulating to the martial 
spirit. The pages about private libraries and the library of Harvard 
College contain less that was not generally known, but new light is 


thrown upon the actual use of books by many extracts from letters that 
reveal extensive lending of volumes by John Winthrop and _ others. 
Dr. Wright savs that the printing press, the powerful instrument of 
culture, was set up in Cambridge, Massachusetts, a vear earlier than 
in Glasgow, and ten and thirty vears earlier than in Rochester and 
Exeter respectively; the output of the Cambridge press between 1638 
and 1670 numbered 157 separate works. As to the quality of the 
colonial literature of the first period, the author makes some interesting 
comparisons with contemporary literature by English Puritans, barring 
Milton and Marvell, and concludes that “if no great literature was 
produced by the Puritans in New England, it may be not because they 
were in New England, but because little great literature was produced 
by the Puritans anywhere.” 

The same method yields like results in regard to the other two 
periods, except that the second shows some decline, due largely to less 
intercourse between the Puritan colonies and England during the 
Restoration. An appendix contains the inventory of Brewster's library, 
a list of the books given to the college by John Harvard, selected titles 
from the Harvard College Library catalogue of 1723, invoices of books 
shipped to Boston in the last quarter of the seventeenth century (in- 
cluding some “ romances’), references to books in the writings of In- 
crease and Cotton Mather, and some other material. An index of 
names and titles concludes the book. 

Every student of American history and literature will be grateful to 
the author of this valuable work, and will regret that his early death 
forbade its completion and the undertaking of other studies in the same 
field. One mildly warning note should perhaps be sounded. In his 
zeal to prove that the intellectual life of colonial New England was on 
the same plane with that of Puritan England, Dr. Wright largely 
ignores the fact that the literary culture of the colonies, in the narrower 
sense of the word “ literary", was much lower than the literary culture 
of England as a whole in the vears which produced Milton, Herrick, 
Dryden, Addison, and Swift. The book contains, however, the means 
of correcting its own emphasis on this point. To say, as Dr. Wright 
does, that the New England Puritan was as literary as the average 
English Puritan is after all only another way of saving that New Eng- 


land was settled by representatives of the least artistic portion of the 
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which faced his successor 


\ second hundred pages recount the difficulties 
colony and the reforms attempted by Shirley. Am 
rency problem is emphasized and the governor's 


bad 


products of the shortsighted British colonia 


rhe paper currency existent it 


he development of colonial resources was hampered 


military interests of the colonies were often disre¢ 


policy of the empire, and the prosperity of the ce 
that ordinarily they must constantly deny themselve 
that they might employ the fugitive stores of coi1 
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The spirit in which Shirley settled this problem 


source of his success in Massachusetts. He w 
fects in the British policy. 7 
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French movements in an energetic and watchful manner even when the 
British were “guilty of the criminal negligence which all pacifistic 
governments display in the face of a war crisis”. When the French 
controlled the seas off Acadia in 1744 “the ministry gave no sign of 
understanding what was required and, besides being incapable by 
temperament of aggressive action, was busy with computations of 
patronage and war cost rather than of troops and ships.” In this crisis 
governor and colony took control of the situation. No few words can 
do the picture justice. Shirley was one of the best American governors. 
He grew with his duties despite lack of co-operation from the crown and 
other colonies, and deserved success. Professor Wood makes this clear, 
and points out the reasons why full success was not obtained. 

An adequate bibliography gives the sources upon which the author 
has leaned. Most of these were known but all have never been used in 
one account of the period. As the history continues through the diffi- 
cult and contentious years to follow, the author will enhance the value 
of his work by emphasizing its biographical side without neglecting 
the story of American colonial development as it was influenced by its 
imperial setting. Interest will increase as Professor Wood traces in 
his second volume the relative merits of Britain, Shirley, and the colonies 
throughout the struggle against France in the later vears of rivalry in 
America to 1756, and the closing years of Shirley's life. 


C. H. Lincoun. 


A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865. Edited by WortutnGcton 
Cuauncey Forp, In two volumes. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 298; 281. $10.00.) 
Tue chief interest in these letters, and it is very great, is the same 

for the historian as for the general reader, that of personality. The 

three writers, are all reasonably human, they are all strongly Adamses, 
and they are sharply distinguished from each other. The father has 
quite passed the stage where he has to make up his mind on any sub- 
ject, he is obviously the least able except in the high quality of judg- 
ment, and he is dull. <A certain blind spot in his mental outlook is 
indicated by his conjunction of statements: “I think I see in my father 
the only picture of a full grown statesman that the history of the 

United States has yet produced” (1. 67), and, that his father had failed 

‘so much as a party-man”™ (I. 69). One might, in the same way, say 

of himself that he had all the high qualifications of a diplomat, except 

that of getting on well with men. Henry is distinctly boyish, pessi- 
mistic, exuberant, rash, and repentant. During these vears, however, 
his pose of indifference became hardened, and he found the “ experi- 
mento-philosophico-historico-progressiveness ’ (II. 90) which became 
the basis of his life-philosophy. By far the best letters, however, are 


those of Charles Francis Junior, who indeed wrote, on entering the 
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army, “ My future must be business and literature, and I do not see why 
the army should not educate me for both, tor its routine is that of bus 
ness and it will go hard if mv pen is idle while story to be ritt 
or events are to be described ( 73) Che letters eve rive 
impression that he is writing for ce. His descript f ar 
life are in many ways best we have, while liscuss the 
cotton situation, the race problem, national finance ind similar que 
tions, reveal a wealth of information and a cor cing maturity of 
judgment distinctly superior to what his grandfather John Quincy 
Adams was doing at the same age 

The special interest of the letters for the historia: s not in their 
revelation of new fact, but in the unique opportunity of seeing tl 
progress of the war through the eves of three such interesting witnesses 
all near, but not quite of, the centre of affairs. All were Seward me 
all were anti-British, anti-Southern, and anti-slavery, but curious! 

h none were enthusiastic Union men, they had a feeling that the 


to like the West but would not quite stand it, they were ardent 


supporters of democracy, like all Adamses, their 


Ss were singu 
larly erroneous with regard to the next moment, | ind sound it 


their long-distance prophecies, they were a little slow in the Iptake 


slow in entering the war, slow in recognizing Lincoln, but pleasing 
candid in admitting error. The reviewer frankly does not believe 
Charles Francis Junior when he writes, “ These men don't care for me 


personally’, for he has always found something lovable in their intens 


enthusiasms and animosities: no wonder his men thought him “ cold 
reserved, and formal ’—one does not fondle a bull-dog; but any reader 
will credit him when he says “they do believe in me, thev have faith 
in my power of accomplishing results and in my integrity” (II. 119 
One of the most interesting series of letters is that dealing with the 
Trent attair, when the intensitv of feeling on the two le yf tl 
tlantic was so great as momentarily to carrv in different directions the 
members of the sundered family. Of interest also are the glimpses of 
negotiations for peace in the spring of 1864, through the two Charl 
Irancises. The embassy seems entirely in the dat ¢ the autut 
of 1862, when English policy so nearly turned to ' ty 
remarkably alert in the summer of 1863. Many references are made t 


John Quincey Adams's suggestion of emancipation by the president 


war power, but the proclamation of September 22 is not mentioned 


that of January I, 1863, is taken rather lightly—unless indeed t 
letter of August 24, 1863 (II. 76-77) is incorrectly dated—t t 
effect on English opinion of the change in the isis Of the war trom 
inion to abolition is recognized 

Perhaps the best illustration of the hard, practical, and often d 


agreeable wisdom which has always characterized the Adamses cn 


ve found in their realization of the race problem as distinct from that 


of slavery. Nothing is more amazing in the recorded thought of th 


period than the absence of such discussion; in these letters efly 
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those of Charles Francis the son, it is one of the leading themes. A 

tter of April 6, 1862 (I. 124-133). is a careful survey of the problem, 
and thoughtful references are scattered throughout. He did not love 
or believe in the negro, he was not an abolitionist such as his father 
and grandfather; but he hated slavery because of its effect on the 


white man, and he felt that “ The blacks must be cared for or they will 


1 


perish” (I. 132). He came to have a great belief in the army as a 
training school for freedom, and when he took command of a negro 
regiment he thought he saw “immeasurable capacity for improvement” 
(II. 195). 

With regard to the editing, the first point to notice is that these two 
volumes are “selected from what would fill many volumes” (I. vii). 
lhe selection is obviously honest, and, except that one would like the 
letter of the father in which he speaks of the possibility of demanding 
his passports (1. 9), it is effective, with plenty of interchange of argu- 
ment and reply, but very little repetition. The text exhibits the excel- 
lent staff work which one expects from the environment of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. The reviewer, however, still adheres to 


the position that he took in a series of reviews of the [Vritings of 


John Ouincy Adams in the History Teacher's Magazine, that Mr. Ford 
under-edits. There are indeed two schools of editing, and these volumes 
fall in the class where abundant annotation is least necessary. Certain 


duties, however, the editor owes to the writers and to the users of the 


letters. The pen slips in the best of hands, and on page 190, line 8 from 
the bottom, Charles Francis Adams is recorded as writing “ imagin- 
able’, when he undoubtedly intended to write “unimaginable”, and 


there is no bracket of warning to the reader. On page 194, line 2 from 
bottom, Charles Francis Junior’s omission of a “not” is left unmen- 
tioned. Suspicion, once aroused, finds in less certain cases doubt 
instead of conviction. It is not sufficient to present a perfect text; a 
clear text should be the editor’s contribution. The standard of per- 
fection, moreover, is unattainable. .\ serious error is the dating and 
placing of the letter on pages 73-75, as of November 29, 1861, wherea 
the correct date is probably September 29. It refers to the removal of 
l-remont as improbable, although it took place on November 6; it refers 
to a “ Fast-day the other day’, which was observed on September 20; 


and there is a long reply to the letter. dated October 15 (pp. 50-60), 


and a rejoinder to the reply, dated November 5 (pp. 63-64). 
CARL RUSSELL FIsu. 
The Industrial State, 1870-1803. By Ernest L. BoGart and 


Cuartes M. Tuompson. [Centennial History of Illinois, vol. 


IV.] (Springfield: Illinois Centennial Commission.' 1920. Pp. 

V1i, 553. $2.00.) 

In this production Illinois receives another volume of great value 
\ second edition of the whole Centennial History of Illinois, to be issued 

Messrs. A. C. McClurg and Company, of Chicago, is in the press. Ep 


= 
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in her Centennial series Phe pe d covered (1870 )3 
authors maintain, one of far reaching importance 1 of solid 
and enduring progress”, in its economic changes eased in 


that period to be chiefly an agricultural state, and became one of varied 


industries—mining, transportation, manufacturing, and gre 
ness enterprises. These activities all came into prominence in_ the 
period under review The political and social influence of these 
changes are brought out in the volume 


The volume is divided by the two authors into tw parts. the 


chapters on economic development being prepared | ‘rotessor Bogart 
and the political chapters by Professor Thompso1 The authors get 
erousl\ acknowledge valuable help received from eseal 
and assistants in the university ecial recog eing ¢ t 


Mrs. Agnes Wright Dennis, who put in final form the political chapter 


and was the author of chapter VIII... on New Forces Astir, dealing 


with the case of the Chicago anari sts and the t t n 

a chapter which ne reviewer tTeeis 1mpetiec ne 

of the best in the book. On the Haymarket Riots M Lye 

that the conviction ot Spies | ischer, | ngel and the other re lite 1 


from popular outery, that the “mob demanded a victim”, and it the 


prosecution was “unable to establish any evidence f even remote 
personal participation of anv of the accused ” | this chapter M 
Dennis makes suitable, intelligent, and recognition of the k 


and influence of the political radicals of thirty vears ago men like 
\lson J. Streeter and Gov lohn P \ltgeld Streeter was unsuccessful 


} Illinois Labor Party plat 


le routineers of his time ¢ 


as against t 


form of 1888, for which Streeter was largely respot le s shown as a 


forcible piece of political pioneering vit its demand { ment 

transportation, arbitration instead Kes, a gra ited an 
woman suffrage, and popular election of United States senator Since 


the reviewer well remembers the time when he was roun eproache 
tor venturing to speak well of Governor \itgeld whet e poli ally 


orthodox of the dav were denouncing him as a red anarcl r 2 


dangerous friend of anarchists’, he finds some satisfactio1 eeing 
that this Centennial Histo» »f Jllinets recognizes Governor Altgeld 
for what he was—one of the greatest and most beneficent gover 


that Illinois ever had. Mrs. Dennis calls our attentior he 


Governor Altgeld was among the first to sow the seed of scientif 
criminology bv his notable work o1 Jur Criminal Cod: that he 


a man of liberal views on social and economic subje« upp 


humanitarian and the laboring man; that he stood for universal educa 
tion and free religion, and that he vas a dreaded foe of extravagance 


and oppressive trusts and monopolies \Itgeld brought into office 


Florence Kelley as factory inspector; he established the parole system 


and the indeterminate sentence; he built great public hospitals: he was 
a friend of higher education, establishing normal s 1 befriend 
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ing and promoting the state university, which dates its modern life 
and growth from Altgeld’s time if not directly from his influence. “ His 


uncompromising love of justice and sympathy for humanity were part 
of the man”, vet it was his fate to bring down upon his head “an 
avalanche of vituperation such as few public men have ever received’ 
by his pardon of the “ anarchists” of the Haymarket riot. Altgeld not 
only freed the imprisoned men, which he might have done without much 
obloquy, but in his judicial review of the case he accused the state 
of the judicial murder of those that had been hanged, and in doing 
this he knew well that he was sacrificing his political life. All of these 
things are most creditably brought out in this Centennial History. 


In the chapter on Greenbackism, it is not clear that the author 


fully understands the merit of the issue involved in that movement 
The words “bad money”, “sound money”, “fiat money”, “ cheap 
money” are still emploved like meaningless phrases, as if dear money 
is always “sound” and cheap money always “bad”, as if the in- 
flationists were always for * bad money”, the contractionists always for 
‘sound money”. However, the chapter, like the others, contains a 
good recital of facts and events in the period when Governors Bever- 
idge, Oglesby, and Cullom, and E. B. Washburne, John A. Logan, and 
Joseph Medill were guiding the forces of Republican politics in Illinois 
Professor Thompson has also contributed valuable and enlightening 
chapters on the Constitutional Convention of 1869-1870, Some Aspects 
of Social Life in Illinois, Liberal Republicanism, and the Development 
of Art and Letters. 


1 


Protessor Bogart deals with the economic aspects of the state’s his- 
tory—corn production, animal products, business expansion, railroad 
transportation, waterways and highways, trade and commerce, manu 
facturing and mining, and the struggles of organized labor. In this 
part of the book we find illustrations and tables of statistics and 
figures of lasting value, showing the distribution of the corn crop, the 
receipts, expenditures, and taxes of the state, the value and the increase 
of manufactured products, bank expansion, coal production, railway 
track mileage, and the opening of waterways. In all these matters the 
relation of Illinois to the rest of the country is duly considered; no 
subject is treated as if Illinois were in isolation. Therefore, the prob- 
lems of finance, of production, transportation, and distribution are 
given careful and scientific consideration. The closing chapter, on 
Organized Labor's Protest, following a chapter on the growth of labor 
organizations, connects the labor movement with its political activities, 
and thus rounds out the volume as a political, social, and economic his- 
tory of Illinois for the period under review. This volume, like the 
others of the series, will be of permanent value to all students of Ameri- 
can history. Would that other states were doing as well in preserving 
and presenting the record of their growth! 


James A. Wooppurn. 


Merriam: American Poli 


American Political Ideas: Studies in the Development of American 
Political Thought, 1865-1017. By Cuartes Epwarp Merriam, 
Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, University of ¢ cag 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1920. iii, 481. $2.5 
In 1903 Professor Merriam published his Histo) f American I 

tical Theories, which jas recently been reissued without alterat 


That work received a cordial welcome as a scholarly producti 


ing a clearly felt want. From the same pen we now have a ¢ 
volume which by its subtitle is described as “ Studies in the Devel 
ment of American Political Thought, 1865-1917 


\ll historians have found the writing of recent historv beset by 


difficulty of presenting all the diverse facts which seem to demand met 


tion and at the same time tracing wit}! reasonable compass the cle 
and logical lines along which development has proceeded. Profess 


Merriam has not surmounted this difficulty. In his first chapter, et 
titled the Background of American Thought, he has given us 
mirable, but very brief. survey of the forces out of which sprang the 
political formulas of the period since the Civil War—the reactions 


democracy to modern industrial conditions, and the struggles of de- 


fenders of the old doctrine OT iadisse> faire against the growing lemand 
for public control of railways, trusts. and labor organizations. In h 
second chapter, entitled Typical Interpretations of Democracy, he has 


ent analvsis of the movemen ir the reg 


furnished us with an exce 
tion of corporations and of the philosophy of the so-called labor mov: 
ment with its later developments in the programmes of svndicalism and 
the Industrial Workers of the World. But. as the book advance 

the mode of treatment becomes less and less one of broad interpreta 


tion and generalization, and more and more a series of verv brief con 


ments upon hundreds of separate books, pamphlets. and magazine 
articles This material is, however classified and dealt with it e] 
rate chapters, which bear the following titles the ( 

Governed (in which writings dealing with the suffrage are considered 
the Legislative and Executive Powers of Government 

cussions of legislative processes. proportional representatio dire 


legislation, and problems of administrative efficiency are commented 


upon); the Courts and Justice (in which the literature dé ¢ 

the attitude of courts to social and police power” legislation is sur 
veyed) ; the Responsibility of Judges to Democra e Unit er 
cratic Organization (in which writings dealing with the development 
of a stronger nationalism in the United States are summarized 


ternationalism, Pacifism, and Militarism: the Political Party and | 
official Government; Government and Liberty: Svstematic Studic 
Politics. In conclusion there is an all-too-brief chapter deal 


political ideas as found in American literature—essavs, poetry, fict 


and finally, abandoning comments upon particular riting i summary 
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of some twenty pages is given in which an attempt is made to indicate 
what, in fact. have been the outstanding features of political develop- 
ment in the United States since 1865. The most significant features 
of this development are declared to be a tendency towards concentra- 
tion of political and economic institutions and a socialization of the 
state. So well is this summary done, one cannot but regret that Pro- 
fessor Merriam should not have more nearly followed this method 
throughout the book. Had this been done, we should not have been 
furnished with so many bibliographical references, but we should have 


been supplied with a more satisfying survey of the development of poli- 


tical ideas during 


+} 


1€ period covered. 
No uniform stvle of foot-note references has been followed, and 


errors in names of the authors cited are not infrequent. 


Theodore Roosevelt and his Time: Shown in his own Letters. By 
JosepH B. Bisuop. In two volumes. (New York: Charles 


Scribner's Sons. 1920. Pp. xii, 505; vi, 517. $10.00. } 


be indispensable to the historian of t 


THESE two fine volumes will he 
past half-century, and the documents with which they are replete have 
no parallel among the writings of American presidents; but they exhibit 


the art of the official | 


jiographer at much less than its best. Mr. Bishop 
qualified for the task of writing the Roosevelt biography by many vears 
of admiring friendship. during which he enjoyed both the frequent 
hospitality and the political patronage of his subject. He does not 
throw himself modestly into the background, content to be the trans- 
parent medium of revelation, as Mr. Paine has done in his monumental 
Vark Twain, but he ventures to add his comment upon events, and 


occasionally his testimony as to character or fact. In his handling of 


events, other than those fully covered by his source in the Roosevelt 
archive, he does not reveal the depth of knowledge or breadth of under 
standing needed by one who would show Theodore Roosevelt against 


he background of his environment. He may however plead that his 


editorial policy is that of Roosevelt himself, for the Colonel chose him 


as biographer, worked with him until death called him, and on at least 
one occasion advised him: “Let it stand. ...I1I am willing to have 
what I said go into the record unchanged...” (I. 19). What the 


advice might have been if Roosevelt had ceased to approve himself 
may be inferred. But that contingency never arrived. 


| have to do with the actual 


he conspicuous gaps in the biography 
working papers of Roosevelt's career. Rarely has Mr. Bishop printed, 
perhaps he did not find, the letters that were themselves part of the 
transaction, and which do not reveal certainty as to the outcome of 
events. The wonderful letter to Sir George Otto Trevelyan, upon the 
\frican trip, and the long letter to Taft, then secretary of war, upon 


the Algeciras conference, are monographs by Roosevelt rather than 
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real letters. A large proportion of the material takes the form ot 


letters explaining to one or another of the correspondents what had 
been done, and why. Thev constitute a sort of serial autobiograp! 

" and take the place of such a journal as the Adamses wrote. to ke 
their record safe for posterity. Indeed, it is possible that they testif 
to the difficulties of the future historian due to the changes in tl 


methods of communication. When Governor Roosevelt wanted t 
business with Senator Platt. he breakfasted with him in New York an! 
spoiled little white paper in recording it. Often the Roosevelt vers 
of a talk was written to someone else, but the kind of source-material 
that enriches our understanding of events is scarce In Olcott 
Kinley we have facts saved by the stenographer who listened at son 
of the White House telephonic conversations; but these are m 
here. 


The new material contained in these volumes does not change 


outlines of the Roosevelt figure. In the dutobiograpl in innumerah! 
other writings, speeches, and letters, in a wide acquaintance, and 
continuous controversy, Roosevelt drew his own picture He was a 


more engaging personality when acting hot from the new incentive than 
when explaining the complete correctness of his course. Men who 
knew him know that he accepted contradiction and correction eve 


day. In his writings there is slight evidence of this; judgments ari 


sweeping and inclusive, and only scoundrels can disagree. The (na 
nias” club, from a studv of which much can be learned as to the p 
chology and methods of Roosevelt as a public man, does not even fig 


in the index of these volumes; but it is known that he himself derive 
occasional pleasure from the myth, as he did from the cartoons that 
swirled around his personality. 

The Roosevelt character was not one of delicate sl} iding 
vealed sharp contrasts which did not change with time and remains 


hj 


at his death as they were in his earliest vears. The brief sketch allowe 


~ 


to the period before his election as governor ot! New York (108 pages) 


is long enough to establish the fundamentals of his disposition. It 


consciously brief because Roosevelt has himself so well covered t 
years in the Autobiography. As legislator, and as historian, he had 
already learned the technique of shouting commonplace virtues with 


heroic emphasis, and sweeping the other side of argument into the limbo 


of corruption, denouncing “a timid effort to secure peace’, the weak 


ness or folly “which is nationally as bad as a vice, or worse, “ the 
most incalculable wrong” done by “ the infernal thieves and conscience 


less swindlers”. He had learned also that for him the commission of 


political suicide was the safest of his sports. Those of Rooseve 
critics who believe that he changed his attitude fundamentally 
later years are well refuted in Washburn’s biography; the letters giver 


1 1 


by Mr. 3ishop show that Roosevelt did not change his virtues or his 


inconsistencies. 
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About one-fourth of the space has been allotted to the period since 
Roosevelt left the White House, and this constitutes the most difficult 
phase of his life to appreciate. He was outside the responsibilities of 
office, and generally on the losing side, though often the right one. It 
is easy to leap to the conclusion of his enemies that self-seeking and 
ambition controlled his fight on Taft, his struggle to make something out 
of the Progressive movement, and his contemptuous opposition to the 
administration of Woodrow Wilson. The difficulty with this explana- 
tion of his course is that his enemies of 1911-1912, who called him 
anarchist, were among his supporters in 1915-1917, and saw him as the 
party hope for 1920. The progressive radicals, on the other hand, 
for many of whom he was a new Moses in 1912, believed themselves 
disillusioned when he became the spokesman of national morale during 
the World War. It was the same Roosevelt, but conditions had altered. 
He was not always consistent in the application of his views, but the 
views were permanent, and he remained the most American leader of 
his generation. 

Trust in himself was a Roosevelt trait that hardened with the years. 
When he failed to secure military preferment or to impress with the 
soundness of his advice an administration that he had fought continu- 
ously, he might have pondered with appropriateness the letter that he 
wrote a dozen years earlier: “ When I uphold the hands of the General 
Staff by taking their recommendations for promotion as against those 
of any outsider, ng matter how influential, no matter how powerful, I 
am doing my best to prevent our little army from being reduced to a 
condition which would be only one degree above that to which it would 
be reduced if I tolerated actual corruption” (I. 444). He might hav2 
been more generous than to write to a foreign acquaintance that the 
reasons for refusing him permission to raise a division “ were not con- 
nected with patriotism, or with military efficiency” (II. 429). But that 
was the sort of man he was. The centre of the stage was his by right; 
at the beginning of his career he had denied Governor Cleveland a 
share in the credit for the passage of reform laws through the New 
York legislature. He was too human not to resent being crowded 
from the stage on which he had played a gallant part. The last epoch 
of his life was one of disappointment. and through his griefs he saw 
less truly than was his custom the drift of national events. 


FREDERIC L. PAXson. 


The United States in the World War (1018-1920). By JoHN BACH 
McMaster, Professor of American History in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Volume II. (London and New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 1920. Pp. 510. $3.00.) 

In the second and last volume of his history Professor McMaster 
begins with a chapter on the activities of the German submarines off our 
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coast and ends with a full account of the rejection of the treaty. Fifty 
pages cover war work at home and about the same space is given to 
the part played by America on the fighting front. The remaining six 
chapters are devoted to the period from the first peace moves or 
‘offensives”’ to March 19, 1920, when the Senate rejected the treaty 
and “ having no further use for the treaty it was ordered returned to t] 


President’. The historical austerity of this concluding sentence is 


one may suppose, to be read in the light of the election return 
The method of presentation and the sources used are the same as in 
the first volume, reviewed in the last April issue. The American press 
reports are here necessarily supplemented by occasional comments 
quoted from the foreign press. The Congressional Record is also more 
the wearisome senatorial manoeuvres and 


heavily drawn upon to trace 


the countless reservations as they were voted up or down or { 


and rephrased and forgotten. In the long chronicle of the Paris nego- 
tiation little use seems to have been made of the material that has come 
in book form from those who stood somewhat nearer to the negotia 
tors than the rather helpless and unprepared reporters and propa 


gandists. 
In thus following the day-to-day reports of the 


the peace manoeuvres, and the armistice negotiations 
us back to the days of harrowing uncertainties and rumors and some- 
times leaves us there as though he himself had been working his ma 
terial awaiting and summarizing each successive “ extra”. \ccording 


to” this or that paper such and such things were occurring or had 


occurred. “It was said” in Amsterdam or Switzerland or the Phila- 
lelphia Public Ledger or the Tageblatt that Germany would accept or 
President Wilson would insist. A rumored German armistice delega- 
tion headed by General von Gruenell is given on p. 208 and seven pages 
and two days later Erzberger, wholly unheralded, is face to face with 
Foch. Page 204 has two paragraphs based on four “it was said” or 

reported”, and the reader is as uncertain to-day as to what actually 
occurred as he was when “ Every day brought astonishing news.” Two 


texts of the armistice are given as the press carried them on successive 
dates from summaries by Wilson and by Foch. Perhaps the method 
explains the misprints in foreign names (but why Vierick?), and errors 
such as the American troops crossing the Rhine to Coblenz. 


All this day-to-day chronicling, with its rumors, errors, uncertainties 


lack of discrimination, will be justified perhaps if it conveys to 
readers how a strained and anxious world seized each new rumor 
waited the next reply from the temporary head of a great democracy 
three thousand miles from the battle line. 

One thing is reproduced rather well and that is the war psychology 
in which the approach to peace was made in October and November, 
1918. If Mr. McMaster had supplemented newspaper utterances in the 


United States by definite illustrations of how the opposition leaders 


= 
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immediately demanded that America should let France and England 
dictate the terms of peace, how President Wilson appealed for support 
in terms of a Democratic election, and how the response in the Re- 
publican victory seemingly endorsed the utterances of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Chairman Hays, he would have furnished the proper approach to the 
treaty controversy. This approach must be through the results of the 
November election of 1918. One of the queries a historian might 
well suggest is whether the German losses from all standpoints would 
not have been less, whether an unconciliated world was not made more 
certain by the German peace note in October instead of one month 
later. That note surprised President Wilson as much as the rest 
of the world. It brought peace in sight at once and enabled the reac- 
tionary and imperialistic elements in every land to interpret our domestic 
election as a repudiation of President Wilson and of all he had said or 
might do in behalf of a peace of reconstruction and reconciliation. And 
vet Mr. McMaster does not mention the election of 1918. 

The bitter partizan element in the discussion of a treaty about 
which rational differences of opinion were certain was made determina- 
tive by that election. In the ensuing chapters on the treaty controversy 
this harsh and strident note dominates. This is correct and natural 


1 
} 


if one recalls the sources from which the chapters are drawn—the 
press and the Senate debates. The sole mention of the personal tragedy 
which made it impossible for Mr. Wilson to lead the fight for the 
treaty is covered by the statement: * This was his last speech; for the 
next morning, September 26th, at Wichita, the President was forced to 
abandon his trip.” 

It is in his summary of current discussion, petty and partizan and 
uninformed by larger views as it was on either side in the Senate and 
press, that the author has done his chief and real service. For the 
future historian and reader it will furnish a picture of the confused 
mind of America on the eve of a national election and the morrow of 
a world war. Such readers will seek to explain, as the author does not, 
why its results are such a curious gloss on Mr. Wilson's words at Paris: 
“Tf we return to the United States without having made every effort 
in our power to realize this programme [reconstruction and a League 
of Nations] we should return to meet the merited scorn of our fellow- 
citizens.” Or perhaps the future explanation will dwell on the strange- 
ness of Mr. Wilson's words in the midst of a world which was making 


peace under the obsessions of a war psychology. 


Histoire du Canada. By FRANcots-XAVIER GARNEAU. Cinquieme 
édition, revue, annotée, et publiée avec une Introduction et des 
Appendices, par son petit-fils Hector Garneau. Préface de M. 
Gapriet Hanotaux, del Académie Francaise. Tome Il. (Paris: 
Félix Alean. 1920. Pp. xii, 748. 30 fr.) 


No one who has advanced in knowledge of Canadian history beyond 
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the frontier fringe of manuals, can tail 


It is now nearly two generations since his Hist ' 
lished. and the same qualities that commanded not then ar 


title to respectful attention. In point ot prep 


scholar. who sought to collect sound materials, t f } 
them his own. He had an instinct for proportion enst 
fairness. .As a writer he gave thought to the 

and merits such praise as is due to those re ‘ 

bald and dignified without being du In et rh 

permanent and honored place in ¢ anadian historiog! ¢ 

out saving that some new sources ind much imyq t ‘ ‘ ‘ 


heen made available since the first edition o 


But no mistake will be made by those vho. stud rari 


plunging into the monographs—even the best m¢ 
vhere he leaves oft 

Shortly before the war, Garneaus s 
M. Hector Garneau, published the first 1 f t 
making his task a labor of love ind lavishing upon it ; t ‘ t 
which a just pride could inspire This volume evi 
its appearance, and now, after a lapse of some seve ( 
to comment once more upon the coll ration, so t eal 
father ind grandsol Chere 1s exaggerat 1 4 
phrase than at first there might eem to be tor the note | 
pendixes to this fifth edition supplement t st ef 
encetortn 1 scholar will ever t] k f reading | ( 
edition 

Mr. Hector Garneau s pre face gives us an echo I \ the 
statement that 2560 pages ol! the present lume ‘ t r 
as July 15, 1914. “ Peu apres lagression allemande s¢ 
le monde.” Thus interrupted, the printer des sted L 
the war was over—which 1s quite excusable 1 é t 
the press-work was done in Par ere other car é 

\s was made plain by the first volume, M He G ( 
taken it for his purpose to furnish an apparatus of notes 
show how and to what extent more recent studies can be co 
with his grandfathers text But he has bv 1 me s limited fie 
to an intensive studv of monographs. Since the days of x. 4 
the pu lication editing, a1 d re-editing ot mater s go 
vith the result that a thoroug ind scl jlarlv editor 
iustrations from new sources or supplement many passag ' 
data that were not available during the pet od whicl €] 
Union of the Two Canadas from Confederatior It t 
credit of M Hector Garneau that he has not s ed | k r 
in respect to the factor which ts represent d by sources or to that 
is represented by the special studies of recent scl t 
draws its copious notes from many quarters, yet t 


an air of aggressive pedantry. 
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The editor, no less than the author, has need to remember the dictum 


h deals broadly with 


that art is selection, and in annotating 
large questions it is not easy to hit the golden mean between parsimony 

great tact in steering his course through this difficult channel, and that 
he has succeeded in furnishing an apparatus of comment, which, 


h in all essential respects 


often minute, is not pedantic, and whi 
is verv helpfu \s examples of notes which are long enough to dis- 


close something of the editor's personality, and which illustrate the 


readth of his reading, we would call attention to that wh will be 
found at the bottom of pages 716-717, as well as to Appendixes I. and 
XIV. The debate which has long been waged regarding the authorship 
of Lord Durham's Report could have been made to furnish a further 
subject for an appendix, but we should be quite unfair if we 

it as an omission that M. Hector Garneau has not supplied brief essays 


on tne striking subjects which are connected wit 


te pe riod to 
cover in the Histoire du Canada must have been that between 1791 and 
1840, marked as it was by the acrimonious strife of races which led up 


he disturbances of 1837. Having in full remembrance the rancors 


of the time when Louis Joseph Papineau was at the height of his 


is remonstrance, it could not have been easy for him to depict clearls 


+ ] + ¢ an “harac 1, - 
ind to judge impartia 7 events and characters of that embittered 
struggle. That he was animated by a spirit of fairness and succeeded 
In maintaining a tone of sang-froid is an outstanding feature of his 


ork. Nowadavs the world is filled with clamorous, hard-bitted, highh 


irganized, and relentless minorities, who shriek out ultimatums and de- 
clare there shall be no peace on earth until their demands have heen 


met in full, plus compound interest. Having heen deafened by these 


cries, one turns with relief to tl 


ie closing words of Garneau’s Histoire 


14 Canada—the words of a man who loved his race, 1 


mut who also had 


i sense of pr portion ind re cognized that progress does not have its 
root in hatred. 

Que les Canadiens soient fideles 4 eux-mémes; qu'ils soient sages et 
perséverants, quils ne se laissent point séduire par le brillant des 
nouveaute ciales et politiques! Ils ne sont pas assez forts pour se 
donner carriere sur ce point. C’est aux grands peuples a faire l'épreuve 
des nouvelles théories; ils peuvent se donner toute liberte dans leurs 
rbites cieuses une partie de notre force vient de nos 
traditions; ne nous ou ne les changeons que graduellement. 
Nous tr erons d de notre métropole, dans l'histoire de 
l’Angleterre elle-méme, de bons exemples a suivre. Si l’Angleterre est 


grande Nut, elle a eu de terribles tempetes a essuver, ia conquete¢ 
étrangere 4 maitriser, des guerres religieuses a éteindre et bien d'autres 


iverses. Sans vouloir préetendre a si haute destinée, notre sagesse et 


Canadian history from 
1712 to 1840. 
influence, and belonging to the race on whose behalf Papineau urged 


fan-. idler 559 
notre ferme un id ront beaucs s diff 
vendront notre canse plus caint 
an-.limerica) ts B nninds 
New York: Macmillan Company [Qj2 
In his preface Lockev states t t 
icademic task at Columbia University under t rect 
1O Bassett \ re ears s e 
prepared by a candidate for the torate t 
+1 + + + 
he Gret c ev in charactet 
that from the common struggle for independence by At 
[To support t t ‘ excerpts ‘ 
e writings of American t tates! et 


Lockev expresses the opinion that the principle e at the 


yf Pan-Americanism are s tollows ndepet nee. com! 


tical ideals, territo1 ntes t 1 t 
equality and co erat \iter ; 

manner that the reviewer: ree 

lockey proceeds t sidet t | lent he t 
nines ( Pat \mer +1 ] 4 ‘ 
nineteet 1 centur 

In a chapter a ‘ 1] 

| ckev 4 the ] T 1 { 

S24 that culminated in 1 t 

uropeal lominatiot some hit page ré 1 t 
of various te } ere ‘ 

1 1 

monarchical ¢ ernmse +h, 
norther Sout! \meric \lr } 

I he policv which Vas pur ed 1 
toward Spanish-Amer n indepe led 
t certall nter? < 1 + 
the topics here investigated ar tatlan +] 
de Aguirre from the United Pr ; 


(; CLOT the } res ) é | ( 
American waters: the menace to | 

nce; and the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrin« j 

+) ‘ ] 
tn e reception of the orizinal Monro 

does not re add much in 

conveved bv the reviewer in an article in the / f 


some vears ago. While giving due credit for t! liliget ! 


since the age of James G. Blain Upon the | t 
United States in 1817: the seizur f Amel r M 
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Lockey has investigated these topics, and recognizing that at many 
points his researches will be useful to other students, the reviewer 1s 
nevertheless unable to detect many significant relationships between 


these chapters and Pan-Americanism, as that term is ordinarily under- 
stood. In truth they compose a series of studies that deal with the 
emergence of the Hispanic-American nations. Of varying value, they 
will furnish a wide orientation to readers who are not acquainted with 


that great movement: they do rt contribute much to our knowledge of 


Whatever definition of the term Pan-Americanism one is inclined to 


adopt, the most pertinent portion of this volume is chapter VII. That 
chapter describes in some detail certain projects which were formed 


for continental union in the Three Americas from the end of the eigh- 


teenth century to 1825. Among other plans that are described is tl 


project formed about 1797 by that knight-errant of Spanish-American 
independence, Francisco de Miranda, for the emancipation of his native 
land. The somewhat provincial ideas of Thomas Jefferson and James 
Wilkinson about Pan-Ameri 


of William Thornton for the division of the Three Americas into 


are given attention. An odd design 


thirteen commonwealths fashioned to an extent after the Republic of 


the North is described at some length The “svstem” w 


1 1 
} 


lich that 


champion of the acknowledgment of Spanish-American independence 
Henry Clay, wished to promote is indicated. Descriptions are given of 
} 


n South-American leaders about the relations between 


the Hispanic-American states. The plan of a Chilean called Martinez 
de Rosas for the international organization of the Americas is inter- 
estingly described, as well as the notion of his compatriot, Juan Eganfia 
about a Spanish-American confederation. Here also are presented the 
views of a talented native of Buenos Aires named Mariano Moreno 
about a federation of the Spanish-American peoples. Special atten- 
tion is appropriately paid to the opinions of the Liberator, Simon 
Bolivar, concerning the international relations of the Hispanic-Ameri- 
can nations \ description is furnished of significant treaties which 


an agent of Great Colombia negotiated with the governments of Peru 


ind Chile 

The « pters which follow are concerned with a related topic the 
Panama ( ongress Chat congress Was composed of the delegates of 
certain nations of Spanish America who gathered in June and July, 


1826, upon the Isthmus of Panama. The actions of an informal agent 
who was sent by Canning to observe that congress are described with 
details that are new to English readers. Considerable attention is next 
devoted to the attitude of the United States government to the Panama 
Congress, an episode of our international relations which is compara- 
tively well known. The postures assumed in regard to the congress 
by the governments of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile are investigated. 


1ese chapters deal with an international assembly to which, 


Pan-Americanism 
In so far as t} 


ifter a long debate, the | ted S end 
aeliegates, they may e Sald to ca ) \ i cit ite i 
Americanism, 
, To students of early Par \mericanism t 
volume aS a specia interes ct t 


when viewed in the light ot a definition ot 


scribes it as a tendenc the part t the \ 
late themselves together, a considerable portior t the 
presented is concerned not with Pan-Americanis1 
be strictly termed Hispanic-Americanism: name] i te 
v American nations of Spanish and of Portugues 
themselves together References whic! ocke Ne 
\merican writers indeed suggest conjecture ] ? 
pected that he was sometimes dealing with what might he ed $ 
\mericanism. 
Investigators in the field of the international relat f the His e 


panic-American states will welcome this volume which explor m 


of its obscure corners: but the student of Pan-Amer nisn that 
term is ordinarily understood, will not encounter much of ta teres! 
until he has persued about one-half of Lockev's |! n 


innua Report t the Ame mt di n 
17. (Washington 920, pp. 464 e at et te 
upon in this volume is that which was held in December 7 Phila 
delphia, the thirtv-third annual meeting of the A t report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, whicl es some seventy 
pages of the volume, consists of a body of letters of General Santa Ant 
relating to the war between the United States and Mey ine 
letters, which are of mu interest and import ¢ r tr ed 
the chairman of the commission, Dr. Justin H. Smit ‘ i ther 
n the Archive General de Guerra v Marina in Mex Near 6 
addressed to the minister of wat [hev extend from Santa A: i 


return to Mexico from Cuba in August, 1846, until his arr l at the 


capital in May, 1847, to make his final stand against t \met 
troops, after which there was no further occasion for corr ndence 
with the minister of wat he report of the Public Ar« es Con 

sion comprises, besides the usual proceedings ft the annual ntere e 
yf archivists, a full report on the archives of Idal rofe r 


[Thomas M. Marshall. Of other formal reports, the 1 { 


that of the conference of te ers of story. w es ; 
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g ) rsue a given course OF public action L/T 

me estigat of the question Co What Extent 

George R rs | k in Military Control of t Northwest at the Close 

f the Ame < tion. by Professor J. A. James, an account of 

Se] t tal 87 re t} Pacif ( Rranch of 

ep 4, /' ead perore e Fae 1¢ Oas 

the A »fessor Franklin D. Daines, and a brilliant survey 

y é \\ m A. Dunning, A Generation of Ame in His 
toriog! ewing developments in our science and art since 1 


! t s of the I al Historical §S t Fourth Series, vo 
| e society IOIQ, pT 1 247.) ight papers cons 
this init t’rotessor Oman s presidential address considers, In a Col 
pa t en nner at | vith much wisdom, the dithcult question of Nation 
soundarie ind reaties of Peace. ihe next article 1s a composite o 
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pp. 176, So.4 Wi ive here a detailed study of the Chalcidians in 
I é \t t me of the Persian War they ister of littl 
\ t t evel s their tamilv sense ‘ ] t Chalcis 
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roundatiol f tl \ssociation in OO4. 
| qT] His f the Chalcid League. By Allen Brown West 
Bulletin e | versity of Wisconsin, no. 969.] (Madison, 1918 


was so strongly marked that “ they ed mt ; 
together in time of crisis . [nat thes ere 1 i : 
In uboea, al 1 not an ef? Ke their T t 
upholds against Harriso1 ( ( \ 
point that their coins have the Chalcidic torm of gat 12. 
on trom -\ ens ‘ ed 1 
to Olvnthus, a sit taken trom the ,ottiaeal ' 
their city Was Olv1 thus their 1 i 
odditv? West makes Olynthus t 
which he a rie icTtiy €s asc! \ 
lians Wila ed 432-410 D 
in a narrower area anda tie rormation t a cont! I t 
was this same League ( xow.vov } \\ expansiol t tive ‘ 
Macedon and its Greek eig ors ¢ gy the i \\ 
Sparta to intervene im and v ttemnt 
restored in 377 | to play an independ 
Macedon led to the extirpatior tine \ t t 
in 345 B.C. 
} ] } + \\ + 
| e ilcidic iwue, according Wes 
‘’ unconscious imitation of the Boeotian Leas the quest 
coune Swoboda. on the othet ind. w e 4 
theme Griechis Staatsaltertia 212 ft \ 
brings the (¢ halcidic League int the same cates t \ 
\enop \ 2 7 CO 1ci¢ it tne 
and had a general tederal pt mat en \ I 
needs d SCUSSIOI 
It is a iracterist i West | 
acumen, and contains good prot r futur estigat that he 
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Government, pq 19 ff., controversy as to the | ! ' t 
the Chalcidians, and that he does not 11 1 
works like Irancotte s / nat 
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consideration of Gallic ct the fourth century—(pp. 1-35)— 
the Greek influence emanating from Massilia, the Druids, the wandering 
sophist, the 4 r of e Christian religion, and Autun, “the Latin 

versity of Gaul "—he proceeds to discuss separately and in great 
detail Pagan Education with its centres at Bordeaux and Trier (pp. 39- 
130), and Christian Education (pp. 151-197), concluding with a chapter 
on certain general educational ideas and influences (pp. 198-239), and 


inother on the Decline of Education (pp. 240-201 ). 


1e ultimate attitude of the Church in 


+ 


} 
saving pagan Cuiture Is Ul 


1e determining factor of Christian education, 
and it forms the background without which that education cannot be 
rightly studied”. On the other hand, “in its development of elementary 
education, in its rust 1s, in its greater concentration on thought, and 
its emphasis on practical work, Christian education in fifth-century 


Gaul was in reaction against the brilliant but superficial schools of the 


lhe book is a scholarly piece of work, based mainly on the original 
sources but also taking full account of the secondary literature of the 
subject. It contains a “ select bibliography * of three pages, and an 
xcellent index. 


lhe reviewer is of the opinion that the author assumes a knowledge 


of Greek and Latin on the part of his readers that many who are 


interested in the subject so ably treated in his book may not possess; 
for the benefit of this wider public it might have been well to translate 
the frequent quotations, relegating the original languages to the 
wt-notes 

Schools of Gaul is a valuable contribution to the literature of an 


nteresting period of the world’s history. 


CHARLES C. MierRow 


Les Tra litions Te hniquas di la Peinturs Veéediévale. Par G I ou 
mver. (Brussels and Paris, G. Van Oest et Cie., 1914 [1920], ) 
230.) M. Loumyer's book is a model of painstaking scholarship. The 


vork is divided into three parts. The first discusses the treatises on 


technique in the classic and medieval periods. The second describes 


the evolution of technical processes from the Egyptian period to the 
Renaissance. The third deals with the colors used in the Middle izes, 
their chemical composition, manufacture, and geographical origin. 

Every part proves wide reading and painstaking correlation of 


authorities on the part of the author, vet the whole does not impress 


one as original. No manuscript seems to have missed M. Loumyer’s 


I 


\ 


no treatise ¢ 
il 


1 the technique of medieval painting is unread or 
inmentioned, vet the work is one of synthesis rather than research 
or instance, in discussing such questions as the date of the manual of 


leraclitus or the book of Theophilus, the writer gives us the opinions of 


arious authorities, carefully referring to each in the admirably full 


previous century 


oot-notes, and then follows the ~ 

He never argues for himself, but is content to state 1 facts and the 
beliefs of others and then select the pil n that eel t him m 
convincing. 

In general the author shows more N 

with Italian, and at times he gives the impressio1 f having regarded 
books and manuscripts far more closely than the paintings that the 
describe. For example, after discussing the technique of buon fresi 


he speaks of it as the method employed by * | narotti, le 
Romain, les Corrége”’. It is unfortunate to . ite G Romano 
with Michelangelo and Correggio even though he did f ww the later 


sixteenth-century method of avoiding as far as 


of a fresco a secco, after the plaster had dried ndeed the whole tre 
ment of this important question is unsatisfactor M. Loumver re 
Cennino’s description of the technique of fres ind \ 


condemnation of it, but he does not give us any s¢ 
to what painters practised the technique, nor how nor when it came t 
be abandoned. 

The book, however, is a valuable one It is ; real up-to-date 
synthesis, and this is often more valuable than attempted 
The descriptions of the colors are terse and clear Phough the 
ipologize for it. the short chapter 7 naintine in ti Vt 


admirable, and needed when so many critics still persist in the statement 


that oil painting was in large measure an invention of the Van Evck 
The book contains an exhaustive bibliography and 


plete index. It is a pitv, however, that all references to page-numbet 


should have been omitted from the table of contents 


A Short History of the Italian People, from tl 
to the 


e Attainment of Unit By Janet Penrose Trevelvat (New 


York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920, pp. Sz 


Trevelvan has written an interesting book for the lav reader 1 
short history of the Italian peninsula and not what the title purport: 
The writer has given us a well connected series of sketche ‘ ‘ ¢ 
popes, tyrants, and patriots, of the leading citis chie 
archies, of their actions and reactions from the time of D 
through the Risorgiment ind the « ‘ e re 
the bare facts of the course of internal development and of th. n 
relations of the monarchy to the entry into the war i 15 ere 
a bibliography for each of the eight chapter-¢ 


period from 285 to 1870 is traditionally divid 
fairly comprehensive bibliography of secondary authoritis 
mended to the student” 

The book is admirably written and will alwa e of 


value to the traveller eager to know the it nt t 


£1210) es SOs 
G. H 


ere is nothing of the social and economic life of the people in it. 
Indeed, the er's economic point of view is perhaps illustrated by the 
tat rf G s reckoning of the value of pound of gold in 408 
\ ) t 24 ste ) | poorest part 100k that leal- 
ng t ents to 122 ilthough even there the work is singularly free 
i eve r er s on intricate problems: still we might have been 
spared ( t t the table of the vear 100 Phe vest chapters in 
t k ar is three ie ng th the Riso: ev ar¢ 
excellent I t the k there I T int little t es culled 
ccasiona f sources: one learns that Napoleon's time 
a Cala gnate was wont to speak of Cassiodorus with fond 
0k have no interest. not is meant to 
casu r of history t W he tar moré 
ere eT \ rk its scope nd kind 
\ j ct Du ] a | ene <A a 
5 Par le \ te du Motey (Paris, Auguste Picar )2 
x, 327, 25 is The southern border of Normandy, where the country 
yen toward Maine and Anjou, was a constant source of difficult) 
t the Norma dukes, who faced here for generations thie powertul 
ind semi-independent dv1 istv of the counts of Belléeme The early his 
tory of this region has been attempted in detail by Vicomte du Motey 
in active member of that Société Historique et Archeologique de l}Orne 
which is one of the most vigorous of departmental societies. Armed 
th enthusiast nd much local knowledge, he dissects chroniclers 
ind certain of charters the general aim of putting the bord 
territor to its right relations to the history of Normandy, and with the 
more spe purpose of rescuing the house of Belléme f1 
( lers the misrepresentations of its principal historian, 
Vitalis. Ordericus is not a contemporary authority for the early 
torv of this fan iny more than is William of Jumiéges whom he in- 
terpolates e may well admit the existence in his pages of a 
considerable amount of doubtful tradition colored by the interests of 
his monastery it a sound conclusion is possible only when his narra- 
tive has been tested throughout, point by point, after the excellent 
example set by Prentout the case of Dudo of St. Quentin Any one 
familiar with Ordericus would expect the result of such examination 
to be much more favorable to him ‘than to his predecessor. Such a 
study re quires nore intensive se of charters, which become less rare 
under Duke Richard I] These would disprove at once the assertion 
(p. 8s) that the title of duke. which is found in unquestioned origina 
it the Cor 1¢ rs ither and grandfather, was not borne till ifte r tl 
conquest | ngland 
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{n Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of England. 
Edward P. Cheyney, Professor of European History in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvaina. Revised edition. (New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1920, pp. xili, 386, $2.60.) In the second edition of this 


favorite handbook, practically no change has been made in the descrip 


tion of what happened before 1820. The rest recent investigation 
hus fail to appear. Usually, perhaps, these are not of sufhcient im- 
yrtance to warrant incorporation in a general survey. Yet the writ- 
gs of Savine and Tawney, to take one instance, are fundamental 
eno in so far as they shift the onus of the sixteenth-century agrarian 


ion from enclosures to certain forms of tenure. At least they 
note in the bibliography, which has been otherwise enlarged. 
The account of developments since 1820 has been rearranged ane 
expanded. Sometimes, when the paragraphs of the first edition have 
been incorporated, a subject has not been brought up to date. So it is 
vith small holdings; but this 1s exceptional. In the rearrangement, how- 
over, it is not certain that the topics, admirably treated as they are _in 
themselves, follow in the happiest sequence. The years 1833-1835, for 
example, mean for us the definitive awakening of the English govern- 
ment to a responsibility for factory inspection and for the reform of the 


poor law, while, at the same time, self-help finds expression in ephemeral 


trade-unions, inspired by Owenite ideals. Following these yvears in 


explicable succession came the depression of the late thirties, the hopes 


f 


of Chartism, the movement toward free trade, and the beginnings « 


cautious unionism. Whatever logic there is in this sequence we miss 
in Professor Cheyney’'s treatment. For he introduces us to the free 
trade movement, reverts to the poor law, advances to Chartism, retreats 
to the factory laws and Robert Owen, while in a later chapter, after we 


} 


have | beyond 1850, he returns to the progress of trade 


ave been carried 
inionism, without differentiating very clearly the two periods of early 
growth. In part, the arrangement may result from the conception, 
indicated by the chapter headings, that the years from 1820 to 1848 were 


dominated 


1 


vy the “ Individualist Ideal” and the vears from 1848 to 
i878 by the “ Spirit of Combined Action”. While without doubt thess« 
phrases do, in a general way, contrast the respective periods, it is no 
less true that there was a collectivist spirit in certain strata of society 
during the first of them (witness Owen, the early unions, and Chartism) 
and no lack of individualist ideal persisting during the second. For it 
was then, as the Webbs think, that the unions themselves were more 
or less won to the industrial individualism of the middle classes, aban- 
doning their earlier communist aspirations. Nor would any trade- 
unionist admit that profit-sharing, described by Professor Cheynev 


under the second caption, is a manifestation of the spirit of combined 


action. All of which suggests that the generalizations in question do 
not readily adapt themselves to a temporal sequence. The caption of 


the next chapter, too, Liberal Influence on Industrial Life, 1878-1896 


= 


\ 
Minor Notices S69 
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+ | 
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lite, All the material in the book is 


f it is necessarily translated from foreign t 
s in the original fifteenth-centurv English—an 
We s rpen the shears or the retorming spellers, 1 \ 
it rief account of sources” (] XI-XiX) is a 
n of bibliographical guidance, especially to printed 
udents of English medieval history should not pass it by 
nas exe ited er task skilfully even unto the inden 
( 
raphy of the Library of the Huguenot Societ 
mpiled by Julia P. M. Morand. (New York, p itely 
lames M. Lawton, 1920, pp. xi, 351.) Printed sources 
— 
e Huguenots in France or ire so difficult to 
in Paris. that the it 
( li even some mes in iris, tha € lvesti- 
+1 } + ] 
s somew 4 caretullv ana vzed 1 \ vith 
1d fitteen class-catalogues (,enealogy natura pre 
+ + 1! + 
it twice the number of pages allotted to any other 
OF tne 1 or seventeenth centuries, twenty- 
ist of them o1 s; and nine printed proclamations of 
council against the Huguenots. There are reprints 
s (lists of baptisms, admissions, marriages, deaths) of 
; f Loudun (misspelled “ Loudin p. 309), 1566-1582 
Cc rches in. the Hague Dublis New Paltz Sleepy 
v York, and of at least nine Dutch Reformed churches 
the representation of Hucuenot litera 
+ +++ 1, 7 
ernmet! and politics written in the sixteent! ind 
or \ itles oft ooks S Sé 


truculent, svcophantic atmosphere of Yorkist politics, and breathes th« 
purer air of healthy, Workada) 
= 
but much of 1 
hich might 
iT ily quiesc 
capital exhibi 
sources. and st 
(ata 
) tain 1! t} Is 
its dictionary 
17C 
+! ree iT 
+1 
trire irc} 
ente 
I than half are here catalogued, and of these almost all are already 
ulable in either the Prine \thenaeum, Harvard, Congregational 
House ( Bostor Cornell, McAlpine Collection (Union Seminary), or 
Library of Congress. In these, or the libraries in London or Paris, 
especially the remarkable collection of th Société de l'Histoire du 
‘rotestantisme Frangais, must be painfully and sometimes vainly sought 
*h notable authors as Bayle, Cordier, de Vrigny, Hotman, Jurieu 
Languet, Mornay, Louis du Moulin, and a score of less known but 
idelvy read Huguenot writers. who developed and spread _ politica! 
+} ries of representative government and resistance to tvrannv. The 
painstaking catalogue makes one first expectant, then somewhat dis 
ippointed, and finally wishful that what ought to be the best Huguenot 
library in America should more adequately supply the rare Huguenot 
hooks so needful for understanding the contribution of that element in 
ricatl fe 
H. D. Foster. 


Minor \otices I 
. 
rfracts fro Vcu if 
(ru shed \ mm eC 24 
> volume of extracts from the Newcastle 1 t ) 
1656, 1s the first of i ¢ ntemy] ited ant i “CT t 
Durham. Northumberland, and Newcastle 
under the auspices of the Societ ‘ Ant ee 
| 
11Ss Made eine Hope Vodd 
duction, and prepared the index Phe editing 1s t 
most ot the items speak tor thems es il eX] 
there vould have ee! eiptu Tort 
poration naturally practised discretion as 1 t the n it 
icK and white. ihere are entric during I ‘ 
War al d no reterence to the execut 1 tr \ ric te! t I 
the record lies in the minute local det : vi the ft 
¢ ig | cre 1s l 
opinion of the reviewer the first part of this state! t t1 
ing, since, August 19, 16042, the ( inc ent t NN t 
} + } + +1 ] ] ] ti? 
v a softly circumspec it, nevertheless al pe 
thev made the frov Sst [Lal I ew tie i tree ‘ t t 
ind one vear later thev disfrat ed a number 
ncendiaries ind treating t evel I I 1 nation t 
wade the Kingaom \ rte 14 ( 
eart. or were taking a satler t K e fil 
“astie, and reca ne i clergvmal \ I ear 
-ontormitys \\ it 1 ears t \ ¢ t 
satisfactior the le 
However, the main interest of t 
vyhat of local price ind salarie the 1 
for ] ter ] 1 pat 
ror scnooimaster®rs, ind incidel 
ed a curious tenderness a it ca » fror 
education manifest from the fact t 
ite as 164. thev voted s nt ‘ 
ment at a time when payment of members ‘ ‘ 
primitive character mut nitatior ‘ 
that it was left to eac ler t aah 
iderman vil aesire esis 
was a Burthen t ncecience in ‘ 
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same While there is no material of startling moment in these J/inute: 


legree at least, to illuminate our knowledge of th 


histor ind life of the period 
Political Thought in England from Locke to Bentham. By Harol 


| Laski Home [ niversity Library of Modern Knowledge. no. 103. 


(New York. Henry Holt and Company: London, Williams and Norgate, 


1920, pp. 323. 90 cents.) As a volume in the Home University Libra 
Mr. Laski’s book naturally calls for 1 first from the point of 
view of the person for whom the volumes of library are primarily 


designed, the lav reader. For him one fears that Mr. Laski in his first 


chapter—an advance summary of his volume—has laid down a pons 
asinorun In this chapter, strung on a loose paragraph structure, are 
some seventeen ges of allusive epigram that make difficult reading 


even for f the subject. In these first pages 
rie vay 
his danger-zone once passed the reading is easy. There is an 


excellent summary of Locke, though one might question the statement on 


page 58 that Sidney apart, the resistance they [Locke’s pre decessors 
Lac Istines Was aiWavs resistance a religious tvrartit nere 1S an 
idmirable study of the nonjurors and of the Bangorian controvers\ 

Bolingbroke is set down at what one feels to be nearly his true political 
Value The influence ot Monte squieu on Blackstone, of Rousseau on 


Priestley and Price. of DeLolme are all considered. There is a long 
study of Burke, portraved by Mr. Laski as the champion of India, 


\meric nd Ireland vainst political Nnreccinn an 
merica, and reland against political oppression and abuse of powet! 


> 

and the defender against innovation of the aristocratic svstem of 
government responsible for those very excesses Last of all there is a 
well-weighed and judicial estimate of Adam Smith \s to interpreta 


tions of theory there is, of course, endless opportunity to differ with 


Ways stimulating and in no case obviously unsound. 


There remains the unpleasant duty of noting t 


ne most serious tau 


of the book, its genius for petty inaccuracies. These are of various 


sorts—inaccuracies of details, such as, on page 56, saying that Glaucon 


debated with Socrates in the market-place of Athens, a blunder t 
grates on a lover of the Republic. It was not “ Mr. Martin of North 
Carolina” (p I who was to find Locke quotable in the debates of 
the Philadelphia Convention. There are inaccuracies as well deriving 
from overhastv statements. The first sentence. “ The eighteenth cen- 


tury may be said to begin with the revolution of 1688, for with its 


completion the Dogma of Divine ht disappeared from English poli- 


1 


tics’, appears inexact to Mr. Laski himself when he is not generalizing. 
as reference to pages 84 and 156 will show. The phrase on page 97, 
pamphlets on the religious controversy] deserve the 


complete obliquity into which they have fallen 


“most of 


is distressing It is 


| 


imiliar, bu 


redecessors, 


npleas tt 
otnerwise a 5s 
La \ 
iT Henr ar? 
Poitiers Paris 
str Tasclit 
iss IK¢ the Tt 
rtincer of its o 


( ra t es Lettre 
Ition about the stor the lownt ore 
has given it more compri 
| le sc leta 
half the volume is devoted to the situation in the Old Regu t 
remainder to the i el 
tion of the nobility during the nsulate ind 
material the author s drawn upor rrespondence, memoir 
literature of the pet especiallV plavs An w sula | 
snows how extensive Ss inquiry is Deel 
ven in those parts ot the volume \ adeimeate t 1 t 
| social Class and whi expla ) it changed a tiie 
towards a close, the emphasis seems t e upon it I es 
ind vices. rather than upon the positive contr 
Its mempers, at leas nade ) Tess 
is doubtless inevitable, if the principal au 5 to nt for the te t 
Revolution that M. Carre calls that Hot ; ( = 
NT = 
It is not astonis ne t it the re iries f at 
CADIO ~ 0) a i i 7 i ‘ 
Carre shows how public opinion in Paris 1 r, t the 
l’rovence and his rother \rt their debt 
) rote in the if sdcl ranca ez | 
( repertoire ce fortaits | Ihe que 
IrerTes e peuple va desire | ¢ iif 1amalis « t 
Was e case of A\lari¢ Antoinette s trie? t ( rite ‘ 
ror er own debts, and a promise I an estate t 2 1 
] ] + snoert | \ 
Was aimos as grea \ 
bah 
+ 4 + + + + } 
Public opinion at first disting ( ee! ‘ rt and t ! 
cial nobility, praising the provincials because they | n their est 
[The Paris radicals did not reali: sly es 
ciung to feuda es ind dis W he 
AM, HIST. REV,, VOL. XXVI iF « 
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came apparent ‘ter the legislation against feudalism, the provincial 
1 litv wa 1 ded in the general cor demnation which befell the rest 
the ordet 
M. Carré takes issue vit] Laine s often accepted estimate that the 
lity numbered 12 On He finds that the basis of this calculation, 
namie the number of those who voted directly or by proxy in seven 
11 neces in the elections to the States General was defective It omits 
tw three minor itegories OT 1 whles as well as those who abstaine 
from voting \l. Carré himself inclines to the estimate made by the 
\larqut le G \ \1 I 79 \ Cc Was 400,000. 
lf this estimate be accepted, M. Carre points out that in spite of the 
rerocity vitl ] h the nobles were | irsued during the Revolution only 
three ner thousand ere executed. or about a tenth of the total number 
tims tron 7oQ to 799 At Paris a quarter f those executed 
Henry Bourn! 
iil Ren n Leven; uit B ven 
; wd. Door J. A. J. de Villers, Secretaris van le Hakluvt S 
eT { [he Hag Se \lart nus N 1} ofr PI Vii 110 Mal ind 
facsimile 5 gid This handsome volume is yet another fruit of the 
\nelo-Americat ercy over the Venezuela-Guiana boundary Its 
iuthor, a South Africas birth but long a member of the British 
Museum's staft of holars. is the investigator and translator to whose 
ible pen the Eng! covernment mainly entrusted the Dut h documents 
so important to that controvers\ Among these, and not least in 1m 
portance ere the clet tiled lette1 received bv the Dutch West India 
Comnat from Governor Storm in ’s Gravesande vhose long service 
lutch Guiana 38-1772) made him the best-int and most 
efficient spokesman of the Dutch claims since inherited by Great Britain. | 
It would have been a pity if this correspondence of the fine old 
Dutch governor, engineer, and explorer as well as administrator, had 
remained i le n] n the extracts and the publications of | 
nternational la ¢ nd already i o1t the Hakluvt Society. of vhich 
Mr.de Villiers is the retary, published in English, under his editorship 
ind that of Mr. ¢ \ Harris. his colleague in the work for the British 
houndarv-c¢ t imi f these despatches of Storm (see vol. XVI, 
I NWS, f tl I ¢ But no translation into English was idequate 
to satisfy the governor's Dutch countrymen and those who read their 
speecl On Marcel 4 f that same vear 19 Mr. de Villiers delivered 
it the Hague etore (Juee! \\ elmina and her mother an address 
chich rendered into Dutch the outline of the story; and now this 
volume, dedicated to Her Majest the (Jueen of the Netherlands ”, 
nate into that tongue the whole work and something more. For Mr. de 
Villiers has searched once more at 1 fruicfully the bulkv correspondence 
for aught that throws more light upon Storm's life and work—his 


\ 
f Newfoundland) relinqu ng all shar ! i 
To the asc af this c eacue net ins 4 ant ent 
ince of the more 1 paragral 4 ne +77 
the storical introductior ronned the 
the eve f Storm's art i] nd in tl t t 
the outposts and with the Spanish neig tele vive 
nd for protest 1 foot ‘ 
vav more creditable to ter Pritis “ims t ¢ Sans 
nsight his report as t the ets 
ij) aed map, a somey i 
But such survivals of the pute ré ‘nart 
Villiers is content to let Storm te “oe Mee 
1 
Lockitt, He Master of gay S t Suffoll 
rrmation a 1 nglis re er-ct 
efore the Revolutior re 
pares and contrasts the 1 nme 
t countries endea rs t t t 
i CC 
ane oses r sale 
the attitude of Englishmen t { 
iseful compilatior the name ; 
Qivil the date in eac t 
otten v the form f quotat iretu 
ment vhich the wut r endea ntere 
naive and superficial in the extreme—mu the } f com! 
m expec Irom an if eT? i 
The following examples wi vive the qualit 


on 
“SJ 
O 
an 
~ 


Vno ne ya constitutio in s to the Engl sl ut the r 
ver not } hy the vY t the wh 
views were no snared Vv the “reat Mass OT the deputies... WHO, 
partiv trom a fee og la ie | ivlish constitution was essentially aristo- 
ratic thy } the ric “ane 7 
cratic, and par misled rv le American example—trom ignorance ot 
the real advantages of a limited m ind a 
vere lispased to ¢ their to € ) 
t \ i 4 \ 
Stitution that s ) ad il 
t was Naee the verv trankness of their atheism that hi \ 
des ver elig ) I ince Jus is Was e obvious 
+1 +1 } } + 
e de 5 ‘ repared e way Logical conclusion though it was 
1 1 
of the writings of the English Deists, their doctrines id not beet 
shed tot ¢ treme in the ind or their | 1€ eng sh. inteiiect 
iS alwavs rhaps trom its greater practice in aftairs retrained 
trom entorcing the theoretical speculations of its philosophers in their 
ntirety rai n “ant 1 ne 
entirety, and eligion gained no ground, except among a few advanced 
thinker 
Tr tt ] m nol 1; 
\ ICK should remember that iwiand 18 a verv sma 5 and ; 


iffer the disad ' ize of 1 ving heen } rn. and ot aving to live in 
+ + + 1; } 
foreign countri their failure to conform to Englis deas, a ugh 
reprehensible, is bably not due in all cases to mere perversity 
CarL BECKER 
land Ros: Chui Movements By 
liam Law Mathiesor LL.D. (New York and London, Longmans 
Mathieson it should e stated at the begi lg ot this review that : 
own modest preface as to the s ype of this book describes its contents 
far more just in the advertisement of the publisher on pa 
wrapper jianad Trai fio} s not, 1 inv real sense at the word 
i histor OT thie eriod, nor d 1 ts author ever int nd it to be su 
His aim, as he states, is to “distinguish and illustrate the forces, the 
economic 1 especialls e spiritua and Iinteliectual torces W 
made the England of 1832 different England of 1789. 
Chis aim has bee to some sligh accomplished Che book 
describes in fair measure, even if it does not analvze, the spiritual and 
religious tendencies of the period; it tells us something of the intel- 
lectual fermentation of these fortv-odd vears:; and it contains also a 
Tew pages on the politics and economics of Great Britain trom the 
Younger Pitt to the Reform Bill. But it focusses on nothing, and in 
consequence is not only inartistic but confusing In two hundred and 
« gl tv pages no e either could or should write of such variant ve 
significant historical facts as the Industrial Revolution, the Reform Bill 
of 1832, the English game laws, the slave trade, Luddite riots, while at 


the same time appraising the public work of men differing from one 


Sel + ; Yale 
1e various fields of activity as greatly as did Paley, John 


ancis Place. Cobbett. Canning, Bentham, Paine, Jonas Han- 


way, and Lord John Russell. One is reminded of the chapters in the 


from which it necessarily follows that the great majority of mankind 
Vilkes, Ti 
> 
\ 


‘7 ‘4 
ria historica in abundance tor seque i t t. tor t f 
rm, for logical deduction and ‘ 
ihe tacts containes erell irrang< thie t 
them and too variant te eins | 
rather pleasant volume of intor1 chatty es 
\s one might expect tron i Ki vied? 
ritings. the best part of 1 L tes 
cue O fluence e en 
+ + Thy }? te Peet P tt pr 
this \\ erforce. t 
= nd tal re treated ? \\ } 
< no mention. and the 
has a rather good treatment of t ‘ ‘ 
e educationa is I 
tay +} 9119 nt + ttpr 
the volumes ot Sir er Wal ] 
ilt ig vritter hefore } P re 
the ablest presentatio1 Ene 
| + + 
has vet appear 
With illustrations londor )2 20f 
e motive of influencing present ne the 
memory of Pee vould seem to be serve fe the printing 
stat ot his achievement you r een more t the 1 nt Pes 
private letters, it must be contess« re of doubt n he ng at 
his claim to greatness The reason is simple 1 
iffered trom a llusior f monun tal dignit nd 
ers show that eT eithin 4 fan 
vas. with Ladv Peel's assistance, the victim of the same beliet \ more 
Jorless repetition o ed nonot us ende stere 
vped commonplace, all pu cether wi essivene 
seldom been brought out of a family chest to enhance the reputat f 
pul nan 
real value oT ers 18 less OT T \ 
e inclined most likely to use them adversely, tha e stuck f 
pre ing traditions and modes of thoug vho ! i! e! e 
reflection of a tvpe of mind of whi Peel's as a specimet pertect 
+1 } + + } ] 
‘When. in the later Georgian et P e class lav 
hetween the clear-mindedness of the Utilitarian and t eh-mindedness 
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of the Ror ntic Trat -endentalist. Peel— gener: 
the NoManti¢ ranscendentaitst, eel as became the second genera- 


tion of a puritan, mill-owning baronetcy, of great wealth—adopted the 


tashionable atfectation of feudal quality with a solemn and earnest 


fastidiousness that made him a model of exalted propriety and frigid 
decorum 1 Georgian bourgeois overcome with an acquired sense of 
mail-clad distinctio But the warmth and color tinging the medievalism 


of the average middle-class Tory, Peel's personality and manner could 


ursuing superiority, coldly, for its 

own sake. Nevertheless, the attractive background that the middle 

class Tory mind, even in Peel's case, brought to the thought and manners 

of the early Victorian era, is to be felt vividly in this correspondenc 


ind it makes its perusal, for this special purpose. quite worth while. 


C, E. FRYER 


air mip Plebis } Determination of Sover- 
cignt By hannes Mattern, Assistant Librarian in the Johns Ho 
kins University Johns Hopkins University Studies, series XXXVIII 
no. 3.]. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1920, pp. ix, 214, $1.60.) As 
a general survey oO! e evolu mand application of the doctrine o! M 
plebiscite in its broadest sense, this book is a valuable complement to 
Miss Wambaugh’s J/onograph on Plebiscites. Not as intensive in its 
treatment of specific cases, it is much more comprehensive in scope and 
more legalistic mannet \ scholarly definition of plebiscite is fo 
iowed \ 1 some it scrappy account OF p ebiscites it ancient ind 
feudal times description of those of the French Revolutionary 
period and the fication Italy was written wit! it the henefit 
( l 1¢ 1 ¢ i VT wut The enen 


Miss Wambaugh’'s work, which appeared while Mattern’s book was in 


press. Chapters IV. and V. deal with the plebiscites from 1815 to 1914 
and those provided for bv the peace treaties ending the World War. 

he last three chapters discuss the practical and theoretical aspects of 


plebiscites and. their position in international and constitutional law. 

The particular importance of the book appears to lie in the fact that 
it is almost unique in summarizing in English the European investiga- 
tions in this field. Perhaps the author attempts too much, for his 


presentation is often sketchy and not always well proportioned. It is 
not easy to determine the broad outlines, for example, of the evolution 
of thought or theory relating to the plebiscite. Technical points rather 
obscure the historical background. With reference to the most recent 
plebiscites the author’s view is detached and judicious but not entirely 
adequate. His exposition of the plebiscite in international law and its 
possible future in this sphere is admirably clear and concise. A number 
of errors occur in the text: Louis XIV. for Louis XVI. (p. 24), Minicio 
for Mincio (p. 84), East for West (p. 120), conclave for enclaves (p. 


142), mersion for mergence (p. 152). 


Portraits of the Eighties iv Horace G. Hut \ k 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920 3 $4.0 
known to the world chiefly fo s excell 
golfers and for manv columns ort terary | 
don weeklies. In his ess I ] rd lart gy speak 
‘gradual infiltration into the bulk of the people of a tole 
estimate of the characters of their leading met oges 
estimate 1s usually correc Mr. Hut nson s estil 
main, the result of such infiltration Few of the e dis 
seems to have known at all intimately. Rather he . 
between much club-room and newspaper-office opinion and in most 
probably has come off pretty well. His stories are of the k t 
current in London and yet they are alwavs pat for purpose 
Many of his sketches idd not Ya i t t 
opinion About (George \Meredit!} where m-elt re 
—about W. S. Gilbert, about Burne-Tones, M s, and t rera 
ites, about Labouchere and Bradlaugh, about Huxle 1 abo \ 
Lang, he savs undisputed t ¢ i light and pleasing i H 
mate of Joseph Chamberlain seems to e the <¢ lg 
contemporaries impressed (Chamberlain's S 
Johnston in the Gay-Dombeys has more nearly hit Chamle 
dozens of biographies and essays \s Chamberlain career a 
nections are more closely studied, as the backgro so! e me 
lish imperialism are examined—H. G. Wells has east 
wav—we shall revise current notions of Chamber \l I 
son's portrait of ( me is carefully done and add kk 
tres t thev but emphasize c racte stics a ‘ Fi 
suggestion that Morle had n re fluence (slads 
policy than Gladstone ever realized has much t i t 
studv of Parnell is vased largely upor in attet ‘ 
O'Brien's great ography, but is wl v to the ne l 
his judgments of Harcourt and Lord Avebury His first-hand k 
edge of Spencer Walpole, of Lord Brassey, and of Lord Wemyss 
the sketches of those men valuable. About the “ Souls” he tells n 
ndeed than does Mrs. Asquith, who knew more about them. YV 
he deals with George Grossmith, with W. G. Grace, at th Ne 
Farren, he is thoroughly at home 
Mr. Hutchinson writes easily and without pretension to more know! 
edge than he has. His book is a good three hours of pleasant reading 
Guillaume II.. le Vaincu. Bv G. Lacour-Ga\ (Paris. H 
et Cie.. 1920, pp. 343, 12.50 fr.) Never, perhaps fore has N 
offered so striking a confirmation of the truth that “ Pride goet! 
destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall is the « t 
between the War Lord in shining armor and the a in of Amer re 


\l Lacour-Gavet has preserved 
ich illustrate all the Kaitser’s fooli 
s ancestors, his medieval notions 

arity with Jehovah, his undesire 
s maladroit efforts to be all th s 


La Guerre de 1014: Recueil de D 
ttional. Avec un Avant-propos d 
Paris, A. Pedone, [1920]. pp. 90, 4 
s of the same character as tl 


he two which we have reviewed in a previ- 
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|acour-Gavet's clever analvsis makes the most of this dramatic 
trast by trequently 1e past and the present 
e Kaiser's dominant ign and domestic policy 
d his extraordinary of character make him 
teresting subyec ror the historian or | svchologist, but M. Lacour- 
treatment is neither exactly historical nor psychological. He 
es not n to give story of William II.’s influence upon his times 
r iN user, 1 T d es e attempt a pat ological study ot the origin al d 
eve ment of the Kaiser's megalomania. Instead, he gives a series 
somew t disc nected chapters deal with the Kaiser's attitude 
rd B irck, religion, the army, the navy, pacifism, colonial policy 
tne quest f Poland, Schleswig ind Alsace-Lorraine. In the 
‘ the k, there are a couple of good chapters on Wi m 
qd. a er ipter on tne or ot 
\\ the iT This topical treatment does not 
} ] 
t of the Kaiser's own psychological development such 
Ss give so excellently, for instance, in the brief biography by S. | 
famn \ ¢ erable part of the book is made up of quotations 
m the Kaiser's speeches, and especially trom the recently published 
etters from the Kaiser to the Czar t] lustrate excellently the 
tv, hvpocris ind self-contradictory character of the Kaiser's 
h eidoscopic pertormances and his love of theatrical display | 
the chapter on the origin of the war, the author assigns to William 
he sole and complete criminal responsibility He mentions the four- 
re Nautskv publication of diplomatic documents of I9QI9, Du ip 
rently has not actually used them, for he entitles them (p. 311) Com- 
nt fut Guerre. is the Irench equivalent ot e 
serman title of the little pamphlet which Kautsky published many 
nths later: it contains manv of the Kaiser’s famous marginal notes 
some of which are quoted by Lacour-Gayet) and is largely directed 
vainst the Kaiser. Had M. Lacour-Gavet used the documents them- 
C es, he would scarcelv have made several of the statements which 
pear Among other things, he broadens the legend of the Potsdam 
July 5 hat it lud 1 Counts 


among those present, evet 


innumerable anecdotes and facts 


h love of display, his adoration of 


about politics and religion, his fa- 


+ 


sits to foreign sovereigns, and 


d vi 


+ 


» all men. 


rcuments intéressant le Droit Inter- 
M. F ITT. 


» fr.) M. Fauchille’s third volume 


e Paul Fauchille. Tome 
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til) \ C4 
s issue (NNIII. 397-3908 ind what t t ft the 
resent volumes It contains 1901 4-1-8 
rence} nad r fir rint } + 
ad l eT . c 
ins a selec \ \ 
rought together. ranging from de rat erst 
of the wart the treaties of eat 
x Halsey. Volume X. (New York 
‘ eve ‘ 
t DOOK approaches tft t set t ‘ 
ters on the four eal ré ey 


eace oO 
871 prolonged treaty controver e Ame Senate, 
1] +1 +) 
re all thrown together in « f One fe t the { te 
e been gathered together der “that nothing he ‘ 

The personal sketches of sixtv-three r |e 
cet x 

mericans. President Wils Gene ers 

\dmiral Sims and Colonel House ding ‘ ‘ | 
q Vv of the magazine irticies tr the selected 
are irgeiy character-sketcii nding pote e 
n tor the usual ridicule ‘ e the 


Naiser gets decidedly « eatnit | sketch ete 
ait ] ric ter yo ] 
one ends W summary ic¢ 
[he most serious defect of the OOK vever Ss the most <« et 
mission of discussion concerning the ve ng quest : ¢ ‘ the 
14 1.7 

¢ the Senate controversy the Var s rid 
gnincance. Phe \ iT cit oted to 4 1s iT¢ t 
sive re ev { pre 

‘ ‘ 
n the present tor 
( ive ef 
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Little Histo f the Great War. By H. Vast, Honorary Examiner 
for Admission at l'Ecole de St. Cyr. Translated by Raymond Weeks 
Ph.D., Professor of French in Columbia University. With numerous 
maps trom the French and other sources. (New York, Henry Holt and 


Company, 1920, pp. xi, 262, $1.60.) This little book is an effort to 


t 1 
} 


present In Ciea,r ult Drier Outiine tne events of the war, and the causé 


which produced it. In this effort the author has scored a very real 
success. The course of the military events from August, 1914, to No- 
vember, 1918, 1s set forth graphically, simply, and clearly: the facts are 
allowed to speak for themselves and there is no unnecessary eloquet 

M. Vast has confined himself predominantly to the military history of 
the war; the blockade of Germany and the measures of internal uf 
organization on the part of the warring governments are given scat 

treatment, the diplomatic ph ises of the war receive practically no atten- 
tion. The book gains in unity and clearness as a result of this policy 
but also loses in scope. It is primarily a book for the reader who wishes, 


in a brief time, to understand and follow the military events Of ti 


} +1, r ha > h > hich > 
Far weaker than le Chapters on the war itself are those which dea 


to it. Germany is the villain, perpetually an 


tire] } Wwrot little att ‘ - ] 
entirely in the wrong, and very little attempt has apparently been mad 
to understand the position of [France's foe. Perhaps historic detach- 


ment is too much to expect at this time from the citizen of devastated 


France. Over-condensation, also, is responsible for same errors, of 
which perhaps the most noticeable is the statement that in the war 


against the Boers (1899-1902) the Kaiser took sides noisily against the 


English, by his telegram to President Kruger” (p. 26). The chapter 
dealing with the immediate causes of the war is the best in this group 
and makes a serio ind not unsuccesstul ertor o retute tne rerima 
arguments for their policy in 1914. 
The author modestly makes no claim to finalit 
le author modestiv makes no Claim to finality of judgment. 1 he 


book merely aims to give a clear and careful answer to that large grout 


1 


persons who wish to know somet 


of ung of the battle of the Marne or 
the reasons for the collapse of Germany in 1918 and lack either th 
inclination or the time to read the longer and more exhaustive works 


hem, at least, this little volume deserves commendation. 


Protessor Weeks, as might be expected, has given us a very g 


translation. All the lucidity of the original has been retained in its 


English dress. The format of the book leaves little to be desired. In 
a work of this type an index is relatively less necessary, but a brief 


egister might, possibly, have added slightly to the value of the book. 


Mason W. TY Ler. 


Handbook prepared under the Direction of the Historical Section of 
the Foreign Office, nos. 76-88, 115-121, 131-138. (London, H. M. Sta 
tionery Office, 1920, pp. from 21 to 97 each, price I sh. to 2 s. 6 d. 


1 


each.) Almost all of these last of Dr. Prothero’s Handbooks deal with 


| 
To 
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the colonial possessions tr one ) ( \ 
of varying value, not so much owing to t litters 
treatment of the respective subjects as to t ted 
to them. For instance, the Hand! n Dutch ¢ 
the me on Frenc Indo-¢ na lt 
longer than the one on Dutch New Guine 1 the 
To sum up our conclusions of the \ e series 
Handbooks are good cot ns, Tur ( 
tormation some t wW t g k ) ‘ 
smaller the subject of eats, the 
relative value 

l’ermittlung und Gut 
Edgar de Melville (Gotha, | \ Perthes 2 pp ‘ so, M 4 
The Dutch pacifist Van der Mandere, wl was the secretary of 

erlands mmission a Mir mun ty ror 

writing under the pseudonyn f Edgar de Me ers 
upon mediation and good offices tor the p ( ng 
clusion as to whether these instr ntalities ot ernat ‘ 
tion and settlement are likely to have a place under t el the 
present League of Nations. In the past thev have beet f importat 
for the settlement of non-justiciable ~ tes f troversi¢ 
tialls political They have been essential facultative ( il t 
in the author’s opinion there is something essent antag - 
tweel ntervention and liatio (; Mice liat | 
contending states together upon the f eq t t derog 
ing from their rights of inde nat 1 ereig leed 
theory, but certainly not in pract t 
Nations is the agenev which, proceeding upon the t 
of spirit n unity f ore rat 
over poli those ta le £4 1 ture going t trat ? 
the international court of justice e tradit l acter of 1 
ti and good offices will thereby be changed, but notwithstanding 
collegiate organization of the Council there will still be need f 
method and procedure which will retain the essential features yf 
tion and good offices 

Such being the main thesis of the essay the historical aspects 
subject are made secondary [he various instances of the use 
mediation and good offices are v described ind greater spac 
devoted to the consideration \ the Hague Conferences gave t 
these subjects. The discussion of them by the Commission for a M 
mum Programme naturally receives detailed consideratio In the 
pendix will be found extracts from the various treaties as well as 
posals made to the Interparliamentary Union ar d elsewhere Ar 
quate bibliography is added. The essay fulfils its ITpose n st 4 
the need in the future for some such machinery for the settlem f 


ical ersies painstaking, and in the statement of tact 
ré¢ CC Ss, however, written with a quality of heaviness 


reminiscent of similar matter of ante-bellum date, when verv 


derous statements, if set forth in ex ded type, carried much 
f \ | ( Ne \ 
IX SOC scien $04, 92.25 We must 
that story sik Vritten anew trom the 
I ‘ ba) | d imoneg ks of t s sort one variety 
+ ] +1 +] 
ad he ‘ k indertakes to ¢ ( ine ot the w ¢ 
ley 1 tran +} 1 + 
sideres 1 the poin ) ot ¢ 
K¢ ung WwW el ¢ s Statements, hiled 1 
1 
ric iCKINg erce n ues na ) 
ry 
H } Selected from the .4me in 
Series ip Studies. By Dixon Ryan Fox, Ph.D., As 
s Professo f Histor Columbia l ersity (New York and 
lon, Harper and Brothers, 1920, pp. v, 181, $2.50.) This volume 
Ins 128 m Ss selected trom the imerican \ation series; the char- 


er and value of these maps are well known; placed together in chron- 


order thev form a cartographical history of the United States. 


~ 

e lapses, suc s omission of maps showing the important presidential 
lections oft S28 and [S32 (when maps of so many elections of lesser 

ment are give! and some errors, such as George Rogers Clark’s 


route to Kaskaskia being made to follow the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
re well known to the users of the series mentioned. 


The hook ought to be of extraordinary service to teachers of our 


istory in preparatory schools. No such set of maps in handy form, 
nd made by scholars, exists. To these teachers Dr. Fox’s contribution 
» the volume (occupying &1 of the 181 pages) will make a strong appeal. 
lowing a brilliant little essay of nine pages entitled “ American His- 

rv and the Map”, come twenty-seven map studies of as many phases 
f our history, arranged in chronological order. These should materially 
f 


issist teachers who have their classes draw colored maps illustrative « 


events or periods to standardize such efforts in a critical way. Here 
invone interested in such work will find scientific direction and refer- 


ences to the best authorities. No preparatory-school library should be 


Critics of the influence of-geography school will relish Dr. Fox's 
ude; in his suggestions he emphasizes political interests 


as fully as economic or topographical. His introductory essay may 
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without this volume. 


ier 
we ve read wit pront vst t ves 
4 } ~} lye 
inaiogVv which seru \ 
migration and in severa nstances at thr 
the enormous importa! fs series 
American migratio1 e book | nae 
October 191g-—June, )2 stor the 
read in the meetings of the society. © t ; t 
portant is a log of the r ke 
vy John Bort fills sixtv pages 1 tt 
mas | rneiy Vil 4 I 
etters are important for what they say of the adopt tt 
mica Al itl { i ral \ 
\mong the personal memoirs the most iInteresti 
Col. Henry L. Higgins n T. Mors t 
xv. 202: xii, 491.) Like all the preceding n { t 
Colonial Society ot Massa husetts t t 
handsome ippearancs ind have beet nnotated 1 ed | 
wise edited. with « orate care Ore the x 
e largest componet > pages Professor rt 
erpretations, trom Ka rit 
PIIOLOL Tap ( I l y i ( 
m ( rter ] mone ti } tar 
name ortereal among iracts 
Cc ogists refiect ns n the wl e stor t ence t tern? 
rief. no such endeavors ed ‘ te — 
It ind in no Cas N Other nt? it nte? t t \] 
lohn H. Edmonds’s grou, f cument n t 
historv of the seventeen-vVea cica ron 
11 1 1 1 ‘ 
time down; ludge Sewa ind Ine \ i No n Wig tr 
w Mr. W. C. Ford; Edward Goddard urna . 
sion to the Eastern Indians 726; and e Orig \\ < 
Butternut and Copperhead, studied by Mr. Albert tt] fter 
thorough manner. But the most important pi nt lun tr 
R V. Har ow s e@xceilt 1 
tions in Massachusetts during the American Re 
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iF lume XXI. the longest paper, and on the whole the most inter- 
esting, is one by Professor George L. Kittredge. on Dr. Robert Child 
vem cn \ Is cCustoma;ry earning rings 
together all the needful materials for the life of Child and makes a 
rational defense of the colonial authorities. Mr. Matthews contributes 
i paper on kar Sunday S« s in Boston: r. |. H. Tuttle a bodv of 
nd wrants iteened under \ndros. 168 688: and Professor 
Kenneth Colegrove a useful dissertation on the instructions given by 
War Eng + Ss to their deputies in co 1 tl eYisiatures, | ree 
itions relate t ¢ story Harvard Co ege Mir. latthews 
nvestigates the relations of Comenius to the college. the presidency of 
eC ered te n, and onfiicting stateme s 
respecting t college charter of 1692, while Mr. A. C. Potter, of th 
ersit librar resents a Cat ili 1¢ f John H rd's library 
+] 4 +} + 
Plyn P ms. Arthur Lord. (Boston and Nev 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920, pp. 178, $1.50.) In 1920 Mr. 
/ 
| rol 1" ¢ +1 Pilerin lel; ¢1, ] ~+ 
\ | Lord, es 0 m ociety aelivered three ures 
0 i la vn 4 \ whnicn lave now een 
wblished under the title, Plymouth and the Pilgrims. The first chapter 
treats of Plvmout efore the Pilgrims, the second of the Pilgrims 
etore Fivmou ind e third of Plyvmou and the Pilgrims ties 
+} “tar ¢} salve ttar } «+h, 
( \ qicate e Charact¢ ot subyect-matter and tne 
+ material mt ere ] 3 of ha 99 
IST! late al, I view taken 1S, 1n the main, a 
familiar one, for Mr. Lord has departed 10 Important particular from 
the conventional treatment of Pilgrim history and has made no con- 
ession to recent historical views or to interpretations based on the idea 
ere mus erence 1 mentai ng 1ci¢ vetween the man ort 
62 nd the ma f to-dav. He has told his story well, perhaps at 
times in greater det than would seem advisable in lectures to popular 
1Wiences and ( t Tail ( iw ti usual “ons t | m 
cample, most ! ire rather pietistic al 1 emotional than historica 
} \T } 4 17 * ¢} 49 the 1,1 
Phe Mavtlower Compact is st1 the first state paper in the New World 
ind symbolize the igh conception. the inspiring 
inn civil self-covernment, of a true democracy”. a 
tatement that is. perhaps, a wider departure trom the truth than ts 
mmonly ittempted except at Pilgrim Society banquets. Should this 
at rt r remarks about corner stones and the tuture of the New 
fa under the eve of Lvon G. Tyler, who with eq 1a] 
Hauity Cassese ec in the Vireg nia House oft Burgesses of 1619 the 
first popularlv elected 1\ e first expression of democracy in 
\merica. they would probably lead t is writing another chapter on 
‘ 1 + ++ 
‘ropagal ii History \iore serious even than these extravagan 
itterances are the errors of understanding which occasionally appear. 
é rertic frat ises, and immunities” of our earlv charters were 
odie oe real human rights that Mr. Lord thinks thev were. and the 


| ‘ 
il 
nnection whic e finds etween ¢ ‘ 
(;reenwich, gaveiKkind ind \¢ 
O Call nn and 
Citi = 4 «if i i 
Zation;, and tO acce va 
ence America ist gnore sane 
tment ac a rer scent eh. 
i ler generatio} 
irv. like others the cor 
tatement rotessor im ex 
( mee 
‘ of ite ny 1 Za ‘ 
ik, DeToTre summer! Isitor I i 
Professor Br m came centut 
“ators”. But e rought the mit 
} - + no +1 rc ] 
er ot ybservatio1 an is ‘ i 
rivgec alIKe,. ri¢ | rs 
ori n the ( _ th eX 
evs. tidal inlets ind , ing , 
tar a pertect nstrat P 
t tie is nest aesct 1 the ‘ ‘ : 
+ expect it t 
e subtitle s shightiv n ‘ 1 t 
e tne n 1 ar 
) reason tor t eve! I } ‘ 
e Lod 
meree and ‘ ick 
evelopment of the rim 
oO 
The hictor ¢ ( re rie 
er ce lite des 
thy fourteen-t cre Coonome 
lern agriculture 1 nr 
ssec| } Qeveral 1 re 


and Salt-making, StU 


bot t s book and ams are eautifulliv and Gene 
Wustrated with photographs 


) 
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Another ¢ ipter es population ¢€ inges the last ilf cen 

vy, and the ne yblems ¢ ated bv the juxtaposition of a Portuguese 
proletaria i Yankee Urgeolstt ind a summer-visitor piutocracy 
Evidently the sacred town-meeting is becoming a bit warpe 1 and 
Strained 

inere are ft slips Tac errors in judgment. Stones brought 
1 eves bank seen » indicate a non-giacial origi 

| Cape ies are not good illustrations for Lionel W. Lyd 
pretty theory that democracy is a product of fishing. There were dis- 
Libis i ( Cs liste ind DTeWstler, as Cine \ 
New England coast pimasters and shipowners ran the town-meetings 

much as they a eir vessels. The old-time Cape Codder, in tact 
illustrate Hora : EL etter than the roadening 
influence of the s¢ 

Popular monographs such as this, sound vet readable, teach historians 
mu and suggest that the profession might profit by more personal 
field-work in a region whose history it attempts to relate Professor 
Brigham’s book is also an example of what sh uuld be done tor evet 
physiographic region in America But few such regions have the dis- 
tinctiveness and the rare flavor oft Cape Cod 

Old Cape ¢ 1: ti Land, t | j Sea Py Marv Rogers bangs 
( Bosto ind New York. Houghton Mittin Company, 1920, | 298 
S220.) Miss Bangs’s book is of a ditterent stamp from Professor 

Brigham s In form and subject-matter, isa historv. The publisher s 
+ + } } + 
snnouncement is correct in describing it as “ vivid and highly colored 
a | iscrivbiIng to e au ress a STOTICAL IMAQMIAL l 
the casual tourist will find Professor Brigham’s book the more readabi 
and tor the historical student Miss Bangs otters onlv a rehas Oo | 
Freeman. the town histories, and the standard works on the fshertes 
with a bit of seasoning from Sears’s and Sprague s \oks on old ship- 
masters of Brewster and Barnstable; the whole sauced with sentimer 

and color Inaccuracies are innumerable, and seem due rather to strain- 
Ine i ) careiessness. aptain aid 1O 
Cs ead i into (Dp. 224) 5 e expressiv states 
11 is diarv that he left Paris before the 9 1 iermidor Robert Gray 
not Tohn Kenrick (sic) was the “first American master to circle the 
Dut Ro ert was not i Cape odder. \ go history ) 

Cape Cod and its maritime activities 1s much 1eeded, but it mus . 
base pati nt Tes irc irchnives, town cords, acc il 
records ot vovages, and Tile archives o! e barn- 
stable district | mw removed to New Bedford). There 1s also a wea 
of intormation on fishing, seataring, cred im the 

mit ls oO! 1 ants ( STIOU d rescued betore if is 


(Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Company )2 Pp. 352 
$5.00.) This book is both attractive to the eye and entertaining and 
. informing in its content. The history and tradition of the small tow: 


and of pioneer days of cities have always possessed a cl 


inspired many a volume. Outside of the many } idely 

the coloriess accounts given in the commercia vpe of county historie 
-cellent n rranh Inecal hictori } 

and a few excellent monographs local historians e histor 


tions of Pennsylvania towns have not received the sa 


iave, for example, those of the New England towns and 


South. “To gather together some record of these associations, while 


+h, still living are ; tn rec handed down from father 
those stil living are abie to recali stories, handed aown trom Ta ¢ 


son, of the days when many of these towns were frontier forts is 

well as to record the recollections of later and eventfu lavs just 

before and soon after the Civil War”, has been the object of the writer 


of this book. 


Much history has been made in ages and towns 
have atmosphere and physical sett s divers 


nationality and religious sects wit 


prevents monotony. This state, t 


characteristics, offers an attractive fie d tor a book ot this so Ala 
terials drawn from tradition, local historians, and publications of the 


state and county historical societies, have all been woven into a gossipy 
readable story of a connected tour covering the greater part of the sta 
Naturally, Revolutionary scenes and events, Molly | 
Robert Fulton and his early life, President Buchanan at Wheatland 


Gettysburg (the college at 


College which is located near Bellefonte), President Lincoln's visits 


Lancaster and Harrisburg in February, 1861, Thaddeus Stevens, and 
other nationally known personages and places are given prominent met 
tion in the story. The reader will perhaps find greater fascinatio1 
the Indian tales that are told, the local legends, the descr ption givet t 
the Moravian settlements, the story of the Friends, of the French 
settlement at Asylum, intended as a place of refuge for the nobilit f 
France, and of Queen Esther of Wyoming. He will certainly admir 
the beautiful illustrations, thirty-nine of them, mostly of old hous 
churches, estates, and doorways. The book ends too abruptly; the last 
page is unnumbered, and leaves the reader in Chester with no warning 
that his pleasant journey is at an end 


Sea Power in American Histor the Influence of the Navy and the 
Merchant Marine upon American Development. By Herman F. Krafft 
and Walter B. Norris, Associate Professors, United States Nava 
Academy. (New York, Century Company, 1920, pp. xxii, 372, $4.00.) 


Although the authors of this volume have preferred to call it by it 
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present title, it is nevertheless practically a somewhat condensed history 
f the American navy. But, while the stirring incidents of our naval 
annals are duly recorded and adequate portraits of our maritime heroes 
drawn, the book is espe cially designed to bring home to its readers the 
vital part which ships and sailors have plaved in our country’s develop- 
ment, as well as the mutual dependence upon one another of the two 
ranches of shipping, naval and commercial. It is therefore less a 
dramatic chronicle of brilliant deeds than a clear exposition of the 


manner in which events were shaped by maritime influences. 


It is inevitable that a single volume which treats of the entire period 
of our national history, from colonial times up to and including the 


vear 1920, must be popular in character, which is the case in thi 


stance. Tor this very reason the book is an excellent one to place in 
the hands of the layman desirous of acquiring a clear knowledge, im- 
parted in a spirited and pleasing manner, of the decisive réle which our 
navy and our commercial fleets have ever plaved and must always play 
in our national life. But it is fair to add that, though the scope of the 
work prevents the meticulous treatment of any one phase of maritime 
lat might be demanded of a General Staff historian, neverthe- 
less the historical references are correct and the presentation of policies 
and situations sound, while nothing is omitted that serves to preserve the 
continuity of record. 

Keeping in mind the very justifiable chief object of our authors, the 
presentation of the supreme importance of sea power to this country, it 
seems questionable whether the rather extended and detailed biographies 
of our great naval commanders contained in the book would not better 
have been either considerably condensed or incorporated in a separate 
book. It is difficult to see, for example, how the volume’s main thesis 
is furthered by a detailed recital of Farragut’s personal relations with 
crowned heads and European diplomats. It is quite possible, however, 
that the inclusion of these chapters, which in themselves are extremely 
interesting, may make the book more acceptable to the average lav 
reader, the one most likely to be benefited by it. In any case it cannot 
fail to be of signal service in reminding Americans once more that sea 
power was the decisive factor in the making of these United States, by 
the activities of our privateers and the intervention of the French 
squadron; and repeatedly in preserving their independence, as in the 
second war against Great Britain by our inland victories on Erie and 
Champlain and those of our frigates, in the Civil War by strangling the 
Confederacy, and finally in the World War by our aid in combating the 
submarine menace and in transporting the American army to France. 
The book drives home the facts that the navy is our first line of defense, 
that a navy is never aggressive but always defensive, and finally that it 
must be a powerful preventive of war. 

The chapters on the maritime activities of the Spanish-American 


War and the building of the Panama Canal are instructive, while the 
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miming t the American naval aus e 
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Senate nad cs 7° 4 

faking Functions of the United States Senati ; 


Period. By Ralston Hayden, Ph.D., Assistant Profess 

Science, University of Michigan. (New York, Macmillan | 

920, pp. Xvi, 237, $1.50.) Recent differences of opinion exist 

veen President Wilson and the Senate have aroused renewed interest 


n the study of the treaty-making powers under the Constitut 


hough contributing little new information on the subject. Professor 


Hayden has performed a useful service by tracing from 178 to 1817 


the gradual development of treatv-making procedure in the Senate. he 
mportance of precedents is emphasized by the author in his assert 
t “ At no subsequent period was more done to fix the relative powers 
‘fi the President and the Senate in treatv-making, and to determins 
hen and how the Senate should exercise its functions in the field, than 
during the administrations of President Washington” (p. 2). Almost 
half the book is devoted to this period. The author shows how th 
ttempt to maintain personal contact between the Executive and 
Senate, whereby the Senate should be in realitv a “council of advice 
to the President, broke down, with the result that the President gained 
i greater freedom in negotiation of treaties and the Senate was placed 
n a position to accept, amend, or reject such treaties without feeling 


+ 


tself bound by previous consent. In place of the abandoned practice 
f personal contact between President and Senate there grew up the 


committee system. In chapter VIII., previously printed in the Ame 


n Journal of International Law, the author traces the earlv develoy 
ment of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations The hook ends 
rather abruptly with the ratification of the treatv of 1816 with Swed 


ind Norway. 
In his bibliography Professor Hayden discusses critically the ma 
terials used in writing the book. His note (p. 220) on the condition of 
the executive files of the Senate is additional testimony to the need of 
an archive building in Washington. The bibliography obviou 
selective rather than inclusive but, even so, one wonders whv such 


iuthorities as the Journal of | am Maclay and Brown's Lif, f 


Oliver Ellsworth, both quoted in the text, are not listed in the 


raphy. The same is true of the Il’ritings of statesmen In the latter 
case it would have been helpful if particular editions of II’ritings « 
ployed in the text had been noted in the bibliography. 


| 
\ 
\ 
FveERETT S. Py 

4 Short Histor ot the Imerican Laho» fary 
meara (New York, Hare | 4 d ve )2 
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Chis is a timely summary of the researches in American labor history 
Professor John R. Commons and his associates, and by other students 
the field. The pioneer work was The Labor Movement in America, 


Protessor Richard T. Ely, published in 1886. Twenty years later 
} 


Professor Ely, in pursuance of a never flagging ambition to bring t 
work down to date, associated with himself Professcr Commons and 
others, and raised a considerable fund for a systematic search for 
source-material throughout the country. The material was sifted and 
classified, and important portions of it published as a Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society in ten volumes. The final work 
was a History of Labour in the United States by Commons and asso- 
ciates, in two volumes, published in 1918. 

\s one of Professor Commons’s associates in the last-named work, 


1 


the reviewer can only express his satisfaction that the results of the 


laborious work of the group have now become more accessible to the 


general public through Mrs. Beard’s little volume. Her treatment of 


be desired. The text is conveniently 


1 
+ 


he basic facts leaves nothing to 
divided into short paragraphs under telling headings; and the material is 
so arranged that no unnecessary details clog the story of the develop- 
ment of the main issue of to-day. Also the story is brought down to 
the present time. 

The reviewer may be pardoned, however, if in all frankness he states 
that he misses in Mrs, Beard’s exposition much of the realistic interpre- 
tation of the course of the labor movement in America given by Pro- 
fessor Commons. It is clear that Mrs. Beard belongs to those students 


otf ti 


1e labor question who consider the American Federation of Labor 
of to-day as a case of arrested growth, particularly because of its nega- 
tive attitude toward a political labor party. This is not the place to 
enter into a lengthy discussion of the question, except perhaps to state 
the reviewer's conviction that the persistent “ economism” of the Feder- 


ation is much less the result of a dogged conservatism of old leaders 


than the consequence of the recognized unwieldiness for economic 


‘form of a system of government which operates by means of forty- 
nine different sovereign entities, and in which the last voice belongs to 
a court removed from popular control. Unfortunately in some quarters 
here has been too much reasoning by analogy from the experience of 
Great Britain and not enough recognition of the peculiarities of the 
American situation. 


S. PERLMAN. 


The Diary of a Forty-Niner. Edited by Chauncey L. Canfield. 
(Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920, pp. xvili, 253, 
$3.50.) This is the second edition of a story (first published in 1907) 
of a Connecticut Yankee, Alfred T. Jackson, who mined in the diggings 
on Rock Creek, Nevada County, California, in the early fifties. Coming 


with his mind set on winning a competency, he was driven by loneliness 


» become cabinmate 
10 weaned him away trom nar! 


orizons, prepared him for a bre: 


veloped him into the wider-visioned Westerne: 
a vivacious French widow, attractive perso 
because of her “pile” made dealing twent 
Pard and Jackson also acquired wealth by e1 
varied processes of placer-mining and spec 
sand-lots. The old folks at home were “ set 
black silk dress, and a new he Tse i d Ae 
The editor, who in an epilogue calls himsel 
the document printed came into his hands “] 
genuineness” as a “truthful, unadorned 
placer-mining days of the foothills, a narrat 
curred, told in simple sentences, vet \ 
in the absence of conscious literary endeavor 
No historical student familiar with auth 
California fifties can accept this statement 
diar is here faithfully repr There Ss 
nd rhetorical excellence, let e dramatic 
alit would neve! in at thentic d 
under the anonymity here affected: nor woul 
have disappeared In a generat However 
entertaining; it presents the gold period ir 
tude more convincing, d, tl loes the 
the editor so warmly iges (And vet t 
thenticity as a persor for a compilatior 
ind entertaining as these mav be. is unwarrant 
The Fourth Divis S Ael 
IVa) Gathered from the Record Th 
Bach, Colone General Stat Chiet {St 
Noble Hall, War Corres; lent London 7 
can Army Issued by the Division. 1020. 1 


cial historv of the Fourth Division 
Wel 
hs which trai i and s ce ¢ 


readable Torm an acc nt of the me 
the last eleven months of the war 

division The authors have heer 

right amou of detail to illustrate 
men fought, without obscuring t1 

smaller units and those of the d 

f the division and that of the lar 
For the general reader the eer 


sas cf 
mhined 
ed 
] ++ 
esstul atte 
rot ne or 
from the « 
nartic ir 
+1 
ic 
relat 
rer 
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t els 
as meaning t 
nec entire fay 
s re 1,1, 
+. nhere Ps er 
ot Llart ] 1 1 
ere 
‘ 4 
re tec) +1 \mer 
cre te t + the 
“Ive” Division It is al mnt ¢ ] 
: 
et cel the the 
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) e difficulties whi contronted the Amer 
) Va Stages > eve pmen i 
t Othcers and me wards Le roblems, and the manne 
tnev vere wvercome 
ihe point of view repre sented is that of the Regu ar Army, for the 
ourth was a “regular” division. Authorized December 3, 1917 
was organized at Camp Greene, N. C., from a nucleus of regular troops 
pplemented by volunteers and selective service men. To this core of 
+t } + +h, - ++} whicl } 
regulars the a irs attribute the rapidity with which the division be 


force, and the high standards of efficiency and 


ined. The division was transported overseas 
undergo further training, first with the British 


d then with the French. In battalion units under French command it 


shared in the Aisne-Marne offensive of July; some of its elements were 
engaged with the 42nd Division at Sergy; on the Vesle in August it 
first fought as a complete unit; at St. Mihiel it formed part of the First 


\merican Army; and as part of the III. Army Corps saw twenty-four 


days’ continuous fighting on the Meuse. Throughout the winter 1918- 
1919 it was stationed on the Rhine. The story of the division is, in epi 


It is worth noting that the authors vigorously defend the American 
plan of hastening victory at the cost of heavy initial sacrifices, and 
heartily support General Pershing’s insistence upon creating an inde 


pendent American army. Five useful maps accompany the book; oft 
cial documents are appropriately cited; there are numerous ill 


ustrations; 


ind appendixes contain lists of commanding, officers, divisional cita- 
tions, official awards, and the roll of honor. 
\. E. R. Boat 
Vew England in France, 1017-1019: a History of the Twenty-sixth 


Division, U. S. A. By Emerson Gifford Taylor, Major, Infantry, 26th 
Division, U. S. A., Acting Assistant Chief of Staff. (Boston and New 


York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920, pp. 324, $5.00.) The Twenty- 


sixth or * Yankee” Division was organized in July, 1917, by a consolida- 


tion of the New England National Guard. In November of that vear 
last unit had arrived overseas, making it the first complete American 
the front. The Twenty-sixth saw service along the Chemin 
des Dames, and in the La Reine sector; took part in tl 


Marne defensive, and was actively engaged in the Aisne-Marne, St. 
Mihiel, and Meuse-Argonne offensives. The narrative of the division’s 
ons in these campaigns is given in great detail, fortified | I 


operati 
f important orders and illustrated by appropriate maps. 


quotation of 
However, Major Tavlor’s work has the additional value of being a 
studv of National Guardsmen in the war. He admits the inherent 


defects of the Guard svstem, as well as the particular weakness o 


Guard in 1917. owing to the recent numerous withdrawals resulting 


liscipline which it atta 

4 

\pril and Mav, IQTY, t 

tome, that of the A. E. F. itself. 


Irom the experiences on lex e 
Reserve Ofhcers Corps elieves ges 
more than counter inced \ € ¢ ( 3 
ind new recruits, the stimulus of loca 4 : 5 
existing between officers and men. It is not denied that the ¢ 

were slow in acquiring discipline and efficiency 

that they had some legitimate cause for complai 

the War Department, the rities of the Amer 
tionary Force, and many individual officers of the regular 

whose conduct that of the division's first commander, Maj.-Ge 
Edwards, afforded a pleasing contrast. In America official 

towards the Guard caused a temporary suspension of recruitment 

an effort seems to have been made to replace militia regimenta 
manders by regulars. In France this coolness still continued and tet 
occasionally to discourage men from loyal performance of duty, although 
with majority it served as a spur to prove themselves as good 
better than regular troops. 

In two respects the division suffered considerable inconvenience fr 
the policy of General Headquarters. Firstly, the neglect to retur 
hospital cases to their units, coupled with the tardiness and insufficier 
of replacements for them and for others detached to special dutic 


resulted in destroving the solidarity and weakening the strength of 
fighting units. Secondly, the practice of limiting promotions to one 
third of the vacancies caused by battle casualties, and the filling of a 


others by replacements, caused many men who had pr 


1 proved their wort 


be deprived of well-earned rewards and brought into the division so 


utterly incompetent officers 


Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War against Germany. Vol 
ume I. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Cambridge, Harvard Universit 
Press, 1920, pp. iv, 200, $3.00.) This is the first of a series of vol 


ed men of Harvard U 


1undr 


containing memoirs of the nearly four hu 


versity who had given their lives in service, or as a direct consequ 


of service, with the American and Allied forces, combatant or auxiliar 


during the Great War. The present volume is fittingly devoted to “t 
Vanguard “—to the thirty who made the supreme sacrifice before t 
entry of the United States into the war. It is a curious coincide 
illustrating in a striking way the cosmopolitan character of our t 
university, that of these thirty the first five represent, according to | > 
of birth, and with one exception according to nationality, England 
United States, France, Italy, and Canada respectively. If we classify 
the first thirty by nationality we find that eighteen were American, tet 
were British, including five Canadians, and two e Fret 
served in the British and Canadian forces, sever n those of rance 
including the Lafayette Squadr 1 g 


tice 
R 
| 
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chiefly in the American ambulance service. The three best known to 


contemporary fame who are here commemorated are Victor Chapman and 


Norman Prince of the Lafayette Squadron, and Alan Seeger of the 
Foreign Legion. The memoirs vary in length and in the nature of their 
details according to the material gathered by the Harvard War Records 
Office and the Harvard Memorial Society, and by the editor through 
correspondence. Frequently they contain extracts from letters or 
diaries which we are inclined to wish might have been more numerous 
and longer, but the selections are made and the narrative presented with 


that perfect taste and art which we have learned to expect from the ac- 


th 


complished biographer who is the editor of the series. 


An Explorer in the Air Service. By Hiram Bingham, formerly 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Air Service, U. S. A. (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 


1920, pp. xiv, 260, $10.00.) Colonel Bingham’s volume, as the title 
indicates, is a record of personal experience and is in no sense intended 
as a formal history of the Air Service or of any particular phase of 
military aviation. It is natural, however, in view of the author's activi- 
ties during the war, that the narrative should deal mainly with the 
selection and training of the personnel of the Air Service in the United 
States and abroad. Colonel Bingham describes his own training as a 
pilot during the spring of 1917 and his work as director of the schools 
of military aeronautics in the United States during the early weeks of 
the war. He was for a time chief of “ Air Personnel” in Washington 
and vividly portrays the confusion which prevailed in the capital 
throughout this period. In April, 1918, he went overseas, where he be- 
came Chief of Personnel for the Air Service, A. E. F., and finally, in 
August, was made commandant of the Third Aviation Instruction 
Centre at Issoudun. The most valuable chapters of the volume, and 
those which wil! probably be of most interest to the average reader, are 
the ones which describe the work at this great school. They contain an 
absorbing account of the highly technical process of aviation training in 
its various branches and the almost insuperable difficulties involved in 
turning out pilots for service at the front. Colonel Bingham speaks with 
authority on this subject in view of his own training as a pilot and his 
experience as commandant of the greatest aviation school in the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces. His criticism and comments with regard 
to matters of general policy are less satisfying. In the case of a single 
combat arm, like the Air Service, it must always be remembered that 
it was necessary to co-ordinate its activities with the general military 
programme, and a careful study of the requirements of the entire situa- 
tion will sometimes explain apparent mistakes and inconsistencies of 
policy. Few, however, will be inclined to dispute Colonel Bingham's 


main thesis, that the difficulties of the Air Service were due largely to 


W. G. L. 


unpreparedness. One cannot help feeling 
insinuations relative to the personal courage of som 
officers serve no useful purpose while ther 
they may be unjust. The volume is the 1 
authoritative contributi to the erature 
there has been endless controversy and in whic! rv little : 
has been written heretofore 

Documents of the Canadian ( tity 
edited by W. P. M. Kennedy, Department of Modern Histor eT 
sity of Toronto. (London, New York 1] Oxford U1 rsit 
Press, 1918, pp. xxxii, 707, $4.00.) Professor Kennedy has I 
in one volume a mass of documents which had hitherto been accessible 
only in several, more than one of which was out of print. He 


attempted to draw from sources hitherto unpublishe 


or the Elgin papers in the Canadian Archives. 
He has divided the h Storv oT Lar! ida ndet t 1 t x 
periods: 1759-1763, 1763-1774, 1774-1791, 1791-184 R67 


1915. The documents dealing with the first four periods are ampl 


on the whole well chosen ugh even here there are ld lacu e 
omission of the Presentation” by the grand \ ( 
tober 16, 1764, in which the jurors state their grievances, and det 1 
constitutional changes and elucidations, cannot be defended. It is 1 
in Shortt and Doughty, Documents relating to t t 

tory of Canada, 1750-1701, published by the Canadian Archive Pp 
fessor Kennedy gives long extracts from the debates in the House of 
Commons on the Quebec Act of 1774 t omits the brief but striking 
speech of Chatham in the Lords, for which we are referred to the 
Chatham Correspondence. The fifth and sixth pe re lealt with 
proportionately. In the fifth there is not sufficient reference 
interconnection of commercial and constitutional free 
made to some extent in the fourth period also. Ther 

tion of the wearing away of the old colonial syste1 r tl er) 
important declaration in favor of nexat to the United Stat 
forth in 1849, in consequence of the adoption by Great Brit 

trade, by the merchants of Montreal, wl nile egime ( ence 
had been in the main High Torv imperialists: or t t f e 
N ivigation Acts: or of the object 1 f the ( lon Secre S=09 
to the Canadian protective tariff, and the crushing reply of the ( 
dian finance minister with the celebrated sentence that lf-zove t 
would be utterly anni 1 if the views of the I: rial ( t 
were to be preferred to thos f the pe ple f | I | : Rud rd 
Kipling savs somewhere that historians deal with people as t] 

had no stomachs, and certainly Professor Kennedy 


Olympian neglect of thi sential factor 


l/ \ - 
\ is SY, 


Sixt is little more than a skeleton, containing tour or 
five acts of Parliament, but making no reference to such important 


matters as the despatches of Edward Blake, the Canadian minister of 
justice in 1876, and frankly shirking any citation of causes pled before 


the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Professor Kennedy should 


either have published his work in two volumes, or have made room for 


these and other important documents by cutting out some of the verbiage 


nM at present comprises about half his volume 


[he notes are so Inadequate that the book would hardly have suft 


from their complete deletion. No bibliography is given, and such 


references as occur in the text are usually inadequate, e.g., “ Cart- 


wright’s Cases” is surely not a sufficient identification of Cases decided 
on the British North America Act, 1867, collected and edited by John R. 
Cartwright, five vols. (Toronto, 1882-1897). There is no index, though 
an attempt is made to supply the deficiency by an elaborate table of 


W. L. Grant. 


Life of Thomas McCulloch, D.D. By William McCulloch, D.D. 
Edited and published by Isabella Walker McCulloch and Jean Wallace 


McCulloch. (Truro, Nova Scotia, 1920, pp. 218, $2.50.) This biog- 


raphy deals with one who was engaged in the bitter struggle for liberty 
of education in the province of Nova Scotia during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It therefore reveals much that is not flattering to 


some of the outstanding figures in church and state of the time. Be- 
cause of this fact, and the author’s express wish, it has been withheld 
from the press for a quarter of a century. The occasion of its publica- 
tion was the centennial of Dalhousie University and the Presbyterian 


College, Halifax, wit 


1 whose early history Dr. Thomas McCulloch was 
intimately connected. 


A minister of the Secession Church of Scotland, the Rev. Thomas 


McCulloch moved to Nova Scotia in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, and settling at Pictou became one of the great educational 


poineers of the colony. He saw at once two great needs of the country: 
a means of education for Dissenters and the training of a native ministry 
for his church. In meeting these needs lies the great significance of 
his life and work. For Dissenters scarcely the rudiments of an educa- 
tion were obtainable. The one institution of learning, King’s College at 
Windsor, though supported by the state, debarred four-fifths of the 
population from its advantages by the clause in its charter which re- 
quired subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. In spite of much 
opposition from the Established Churches of England and Scotland, 
which had carried their hostility to Dissent and Secession to the New 


World, Dr. McCulloch opened Pictou Academy in 1817, and there laid 


the foundation o 1er learning for Dissenters and the training of a 


ian Church. Dr. McCulloch was a man 
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contents. 


Tt road sympathies and w 1 i ‘ 


and an indetatigable worker He s ke 
science and did much to promote its dev nent 2 
who foresaw the educational needs { the New W | l 
sentence written in 1838 [If Dalhousie College acq fulness 1 
eminence, it will be not by an imitation of Oxfor 
of science and practical intelligence.” 

Written by his son and edited by his granddaught 
Dr. Thomas McCulloch naturally contains many pers re . 
but it is based largely upon Dr. McCulloch’s corres lence i 
official documents. While dealing with much that yf the 1 f 
sectarian strife, the author has been singularly just and i 
in no muck-raking. On the whole this work is d tles nt t 
most important books that has appeared in the history of the 
of Nova Scotia. 

R \\ 


a 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Volume II. of the Annual Report for 1918, containing the autobiog- 
raphy of Martin Van Buren, perhaps the most valuable and interesting 
volume the Association has ever published, is in process of distribution 
to members. The Handbook of the Association is nearly ready for 

Miss Grace G. Griffin's annual bibliography, Ilritings on American 


History, 1018, published at about the same time as the present number of 


Report tor 


this journal, is made up as a separate volume of the Annual 


igi& It is a volume of 192 pages, containing 2379 titles of books, 


i 
pamphlets, and articles, and can be separately purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, for $1.50. 


The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize of $200 is to be awarded during 


t 


the present vear for the best monograph on any subject in European 


history received by the chairman of the committee, Dr. Conyers Read, 
1218 Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia, before July 1, 1921. Published 
monographs which have appeared since July 1, 1919, as well as unpub- 


lished monographs, are eligible, but only monographs which are formally 
submitted will be considered. opie s of tl 


1e rules may be obtained from 


The American Council of Learned Societies held its annual meeting 


at New York on Januarv 29. The Association was represented by its 
two delegates, Professor Haskins and Mr. Jameson. In the absence of 


ficient funds for effective co-operation with the other constituent 
members of the Union Académique Internationale, the Council was 


bliged in the main to content itself with consideration and approval of 


ral projects which have been laid before the Union and bv it trans- 
1e constituent members for discussion and action. Special 

proval was manifested toward the project of a revised edition of, or 
modern substitute for. Du Cange’s Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latin- 


tatis. A committee will give further consideration to the problems of 


\merican participation in this enterprise; another committee, to the 
yssibility of an American Dictionary of National Biography. 
PERSONAL 
Professor Allen C. Thomas of Haverford College, one of the twelve 


urviving original members of the American Historical Associati 
on December 15 at the age of nearly seventv-four. He had been 
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the chairman. 


OU! 
fessor of history in Haverford College from 187% 2 
the Society of Friends, and presiding clerk of t } 
Meeting since 1897. He was the author t scl ] histories of t 
United States and, jointly with his brother, of a Hist 
f Friends in America, which passed through four editior H " 


} 


man otf the highest character, greatiy esteemed and 


William J. Trimble, professor of American history in tl t 


of Idaho, died on December 31, at the age of forty-eig] H 
man of unusual originality and insight and, though hs 
ittle, had won high regard as a student of the economic and 


history of the United States. 


Ernest Denis, professor of modern history in the Sorbonne, died 
January 5, at the age of seventy-two. During an earlier protessors 
at Bordeaux, he had published works in Bohemian history, especially 
Chute de l'Indépendance Bohéme (1888-1889), and later La Bol 
depuis la Montagne Blanche (1903). His later years were however 
chiefly marked by publications in modern German histor L’ Allemag 
le 1789 1810 (1896); L’Allemagne de 181 1 I852 Sos ind 
Fondation de lEmpire Allemand (1906). 

Heinrich Friedjung, the eminent .\ustrian histo 
at the age of sixty-nine. His high reputation as a scholar and as 
gifted writer was established by his Kampf um die Vorherrschaf 
Deutschland (1897) in which the struggle ending in 1866 was for 


first time adequately presented trom the Austrian standpoint, vet 


entire breadth of view Later works of Friedjung are his G hicht 


Professor Theodor Schiemanr the 
mn January 26, at the age of seventy-three. A native of hind 
uublications of high merit on Rus 
ere his GCSci hit I? 14 ens 
Georg Busolt, professor of ancient history and historian of Gre 


died in Gottingen on September 2, in his seventieth vear 


Dr. Arthur H. Basye, assistant professor of history in Dartn 
College, sailed for London in February, having leave of a 


he “ond 
t na 


semester of the 
Mr. R. D. W. Connor, secretary of the North Carolina Histor 
Commission, has been teaching history in Columbia University t 


out the present year. 


Professor Evarts B. Greene of the University of Illinois has 


nt 


absence during the prese 


(esterreicns ISJS-ISOO ( 196 ind Da é nf } 
ISSJ-IOI4A (1919-1920). 


fessor in the University of Santiago de Chile. 


February and March Professor W. A. Morrisof t 


] ] + r er is lleo 
ublic lectures at King’s College, 


GENERAL 


1ittee on Appropriations having refused the Treas- 


priation for purchasing the square in Wash 


rv s request that an | 

gton designated by tl tblic Buildings Commission for the National 

\rchive Building be included in the recent Sundry Civil Appropria- 
Bill, an amendment providing for the purchase was introduced in 


the Senate by Senator Poindexter, and favorably reported by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. Certain senators objected, however, to 

e closing of a short street, involved in the plan, and proposed instead 
the use of another square, already owned by the government. With this 
bstitution, the amendment passed the Senate. When, however, it was 


+ 


1us designated was occupied by a two-s 


building, 520 Ly 370 feet, which cost the government more 


an $200,000, and which houses 3615 clerks, the amendment was, not 
iaturally, dropped in conference. Accordingly, we are still without 


ial provision for the proper housing of the national archives. 


Che Historical Outlook for January, February, and March has three 
nteresting accounts of European conditions in recent months, as seen 


by Miss Lucey E. Textor, of Vassar College, Dr. Justin H. Smith, and 


Professor Lynn Thorndike. The January number reprints Mr. S. C 


GilFillan’s article on the Coldward Course of Progress, from the 


Political Science Ouarterly. In the February number appears a long 
nd vehement article by Professor H. E. Barnes, of Clark University, 
on the Past and the Future of History. The author describes forcibly 
been going on for 


If 


igently the shifting of emphasis which has 


fiftv vears in historical writing, under the influence of ideas of social 
evolution, and pleads for further progress in the same direction; but it 
is unnecessary to assume that the “prevalent type of historian”, and 


typical historical professor, remains ignorant of these 


‘new views or is unwilling to support them. The March number pre- 
sents a summary of Russian conditions by Professor C. C. Eckhardt, a 
Lesson on the Position of the Greek Slave in Ancient Attica, by Miss 
Chloe M. Hardy, and two portions of a Report of the Committee on His- 
tory and Education for Citizenship, namely, an introductory statement 
by its chairman, Dr. Joseph Schafer, and Professor Henry Johnson’s 
iddress at the Washington meeting, on History in the Grades. 


Mainly by the munificence of an anonymous donor, the University 


4 
602 f1istorical 
Professor Charles E. Chapman returned in January to his work at 
versity uitornia, trom a vears apsence as excnange pro- 
he University 
f California gave a course of six 
niversitvy of London, on Curia Regis and Kingship in the Norman and 
\ 1 Cl (is, 
1 +1 | 
iscovered that the square 
“391! +1 


ot ndaon is een Dr led wit i | for it 
Research. It is being erected in Malet Street t r from the tish 
\T } + } } | 
Iuseum, and 1s intended t e the centre for that rk in 

istorv which the university has of late so ray elope t 
Ps ped by manv that before long the university may he pr led t 
endowed chair of American history. in connectio1 t ! 
the School, the University of London proposes to nfet 
British, American, and Canadian protessors of history in Lo ring 
+1 | } Teale + 1 
eginning I neNt. i mall n¢ 
known the facilities available in London for historical student eh 
e Ph.D. degree or pursuing more a need research 
In the series of volumes of original material entitled j 
vilization, projected and edited by Professor J. T. Shotwe nd 
shed by the Columbia University Press, tw ire now in pres 
troduction to the Histor Historiograpl 
extending to Eusebius. inclusive, and a lume or 
! Testament, edited by Protessor us Bewer of Union The ¢ 
Seminary. Professor Shotwell and Miss Louise R. |] mis é : 
preparation a volume Source for the Histo» ‘ 
Gregorv I., inclusive, other than the Liber Pontifica hich ] read 
een presented by Miss Loomis in the same series 
svndics or the ambr dye U1 ersit Pres ndertake t 
publish, in three volumes, the lected Papi i Sir Adolphus V 
\Vard, Master of Peterhouse e first t » volume ( taint t 
Cal pa} are } ea ) Xx } 
contain nearlv fortv essavs bv this veterar storias erinnine a, 
apie essay on reace Ot urope Ti ste 
Owens ( ca essays in 1874 iting malt 
-erman historv of the eighteent nd nineteenth centurie 
Messrs. Heinemann of Londor 1 shortly publish. under the tit 
ry and Histo) f Histo» rap] nart 1V the ne h trar 
of Dr. Benedetto Croce’s P) a f the Spirit 
An article on the Use of the Word History rote . 
v.*Bowman of the Uriversity of Washington, comes t 1 re nt 
rom the “ Festschrift” Forschungen und Versucl edicated t 
essor Wietrich Schater o1 is seventieth birthday 
’r. R. L. Marshall's pamphlet o he Historical Criticism of 
ments (Macmillan, pp. 62), no. 28 in the series of Helps for Stu 
* History, is a useful essay, allied to that of Mr. Crump or ] 
f History, and containing many interesting example 
The first regular volume in the hundred-volume series edited Henri 
Berr under the title of L’Evolution d Humanit a 
Histoire, ics Urigines de ia i le ¢ H Par Ne? 
du Livre. 1921. pp. 413) by E. Perrier 
| vre, 1921, pp. 415 


fessor Ernst Troeltsch has published an essay on Die Dynamik 
der Geschichte nach der Geschichtsphilosophie des Positivismus (Berlin, 
R er and Reichard, 1919, pp. 100). Attention may also be called to 
Pr sler D Problem einer Ent® icklungsgeschu hte des Historis hen 
Sinnes (Berlin, Ebering, 1920). 


urope and the Faith (London, Constable, 1920) by Hilaire Belloc 


s a sketch of the history of Christianity in Europe prefaced by a chapter 
yn the Catholic Conscience of History. The work is bound to attract 
wide attention and radically different criticisms. As an illustration 


attention may be called to the article, Catholicism and Civilisation, by G. 
Iton in the Hibbert Journal for January. 


A Syllabus in Modern European History from Charlemagne to the 


Presen Professor William T. Morgan and Mr. Prescott W. Town- 
send of Indiana University, is a pamphlet of 154 pages, carefully worked 


The January, February, and March numbers of the Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library contain a useful list of references on Japa- 


nese-American relations. The February number contains also a de- 


scription of the Kennan Collection, an important mass of manuscript, 


pictorial, and printed material on Siberia, the old prison system, and 
Russia, lately presented to the library by Mr. George Kennan. 

Half of the January number of the Catholic Historical Review is 
occupied with a treatise on the Problem of Saint Brendan, by Professor 
J yseph Dunn. Professor Guilday, the editor, gives an account of the 
materials for the history of the Congregation of the Propaganda, 
apropos of the three-hundredth anniversary of its foundation in 1622, 
ind an interesting survey of the history of the Catholic Church in the 
United States since 1870. Rev. F. G. Holweck presents an American 
Martvrology The chief original document in the number is a “ Rag- 
guaglio dello Stato della Religione Cattolica nelle Colonie Inglesi 


d’America ”, of date of about 1775, from the archives of the Propaganda. 


With this number, the Review completes six years of admirable service 


Iday’s editorship to the history of the Catholic Church in 
America. It is announced that, beginning with the April number, and 


lume, the scope of the Review will be enlarged to include 


under Dr. Gui 


the whole field of Catholic church history. The board of editors will 
consist of the rector and historical teachers of the Catholic University 


of America: the managing editor will be Rev. Dr. Patrick W. Browne. 


The American Jewish Historical Society met in Philadelphia Feb- 
ruary 21 and 22. There were papers by Professor Gotthard Deutsch on 
plans for modern Jewish history, by Dr. Harold Korn on plans for 
future research in American Jewish history, by Max J. Kohler on 
Jewish Immigration to the United States and the Principle of the Right 
by the Rev. Dr. Martin A. Meyer on Early American 


of Asylum, 


Hist al \ 
004 AY a = ‘ 
out, and may be commended to teachers. 


elneient f1istor 005 
Jewish Correspondence with Jews ot rr. A 
S. W. Rosenbach on Je Wis 
m t of the West in the Eighteent ( ent 

The Journal of Neg History 1 | le 
irt cle by the edit Dr Carter GU \W rds ed 
Negro Citizenship is ilified vy the st 

(pp. 53), and one by Mr. J. F. Rippy of Chicag N 
tion Project in Mexico in 1895. The sect 

President Madison’s attitude toward t egt 

alre idy published. 

Che Macmillan Company has brought out a volume desigt | 
Papers on League of Nations (pp. 340), edited | heodore Marburg 
ind H race E. Flack. The volume includes addresses irticies 1 
editorials by ex-President Taft from May 12, 1915, to April 19 
accordingly with the exception of the last article hic S nalysis 
of the amended Covenant, the discussion is upon the 1 of the League 
to Enforce Peace and upon the Covenant of the Leagu { Nat 


as submitted to the Senate by Presi 
with some correspondence between Mr Taft ar 1 t] ? sident r 
the President's secretary. 
Persons who buy books by title should be warned it The Origi 
and Evolution of Freemasonry connected with the Origin and I 


tion of the Human Race, by Albert Churchward (New York, M 
millan), is not to be taken as a historical work of set ( 
A limited number of copies of the annual List of Doctoral Disserta- 


tions in History now in Progress at the 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. 
ences as the Background of History (Scientific Monthly, January) ; | 
H. Giddings, A Theory of History (Political Science Quarterly, De- 
cember); E. Troeltsch, Der Aufbau der Europdischen Kulturgeschicht 
(Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, XLIV. 3); S. J. Case, The Historical Study o} 
Religion (Journal of Religion, January); E. Hurwicz, Russische 
schichtsphilosophie (Preussische Jahrbicher, August); H. Delbriick 
Die Marxsche Geschichtsphilosophie (ibid., November). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
The useful index volume for E. Cavaignac’s H c 
(Paris, Boccard, 1921, pp. 120) is now available 
We should have mentioned earlier the new and valuable per 
Aegyptus: Rivista Italiana di Egittologia e di Papirologia, ed 


Professor Aristide Calderini, professor of papyrology at Mila Phe 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXVI.—39 


Chicf American Universitie 
: ‘ 

December, 1920, may be obtained from J. F. Jamesor $0 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. ¢ Some of the earlier 1es can also be 
furnished. 

\ 
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ontents are of the usual variety. articles, notes. reviews, etc. The price 
f the annual subscription, for the United States, is $3.00, and the 
ddress is 23 Via Borgonuovo, Milan 


The French institute at Cairo has recently published the fourth and 


fifth volumes of H. Gauthier’s Le Livre des Rois d’Egypte. In its 
general character this standard work is based on Lepsius’s Kénigsbuch 
1858) and gives all the citations of royal names from the monuments 
and papyri. The greatest wealth of new material is evident in these 


volumes, which cover the period of the Ptolemies and of the Roman 


je B. Nies has edited a volume of L’r Dynasty Tablets chiefly from 


lo and Drehem with Translation Lists and Complete Indices (Leipzig, 


Hinrichs, 1919, pp. viii, 224) ; and O. Schroeder, a volume of Keilschrift- 
texte aus Assur, verschiedenen Inhalts, Autographien (ibid., 1920, pp. 
B. Meissner has issued the first volume of an amply illus- 


XXVili, 124). 
trated work on Babylonien und Assyrien (Heidelberg, Winter, 1920, 


pp. viii, 466). 
1 


Mr. Champlin Burrage, formerly librarian of Manchester College, 


Oxford, and of the John Carter Brown Library, Brown University, is 
completing a study of the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Minoan Crete 
(not including the later linear scripts). He hopes shortly to be a 


ble 
to show that he has deciphered many of the more interesting texts. Mr. 
‘retan studies twelve vears ago at Oxford. 

S. Reinach has compiled a volume of Textes Grecs et Latins relatifs 
a l’'Histoire de la Peinture Ancienne (Paris, Klincksieck, 1920, pp. xv, 
656), with translations and comments. 

Dr. Frederick Poulsen’s Delphi, which presents in admirable fashion 
a comprehensive and well-illustrated account of the excavations at 
Delphi since 1892, appeared in Danish in 1919, but now is published in 


an English translation (Copenhagen, Gyldendal). 


P, M. Meyer has prepared a useful volume of Juristische Papyri, 
Erklirung von Urkunden sur Einftihrung in die Juristische Papyrus- 
kunde (Berlin, Weidmann, 1920, pp. xx, 380) which contains over 
ninety basic or typical documents, topically arranged and excellently 
edited, for the legal and juristic history of Hellenistic and Roman Egypt. 


The fourth part of G. Beseler’s Beitriige zur Kritik der Roémischen 


Rechtsquellen (Tubingen, Mohr, 1920, pp. vi, 353) is among the recent 
publications 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Berossos’ 
Chronologie und die Keilinschriftlichen Neufunde, I1-IV. (Klio, XVI. 


1, 3); F. Bilabel, Die Jonische Kolonisation, Untersuchungen tiber die 
Griindungen der lonier, deren Staatliche und Kultliche Organisation 


1 Beziehungen cu den Mutterstidten (Philologus, Supplementband, 


Tipe ror 


f Helle 
sters 


The wealth of new m 
nor Schulze § WOrkK 
imsqgan Ics GU 
shied 
th the new title. Das 

Sci Ri Scriet 
V hultze’s Gru 
CK QIg, pp. 

he Bollandist Soci 
te set of the .4 ro 
he procured ihe 
the work of this tam 
en verv seriousiv alte 


Tia 
Ci 
; 


ri 
s¢ 


1 


Vediczval toy 607 
lournal o Studies. XL. 2 Kornet 
ler Politik lers des Grossen (IK XVI Wester 
Land Req Wester {sia under t 
wv, January); M. Gelzer e Entstehu 
(Historische Zeitschrift, CXNIII P. Leja 
Caecus (Revue de Philologie April )2 M. Besniet ) 
Romain dans la Méditerranée Orienta irnal des S nts. Nove 
ber): D. McFavder The Princeps and tl foria 
cal Philology, January); A. M. Ashi ! fi 
his Successors (English Historical Review, Januar R. G. Kent 
Law Review, November). 

EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 

ate Is which have appear 1 since t] pul 
is digested | Professor J. 
\\ 24 vhich deals with the steady triumy f 
ind fifth centuries The same author 
! ( stentums has beet r¢ sed and re ed 
‘ nium im Kampf und Aus 
(Leipzig. Teubner. 1920 
Pe will nre a Use fil manu ] 

EDIEVAL HISTORY 

ty {nr sale thy an 
+ Is compan' lar ce re ree 
® ted | the wat Anv American librarv hich 
desires to purchase the set may address the president of the ‘of 
Father Hippolvte Delehave Boulevard Saint-Michel, 22 
Belgium. 

Ernest Perels ho edited the letters of Pope Nicholas I. for the 
Vonumenta Germaniae Historica in 1912, has now published Papst 
les Papsttums im Neunten Jahrhundert (Berlin, Weidmant 020. 1 
22>). The latest portion stres 

y 
RBoccard. 1920). edited bv I PRerger. contains at dditional sectio1 f 
that 1 pe's letters (; has lited \ > 
Lettres Closes. Pat Curia rabhortant a 
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l j 1ci¢ a r essavs 
eal stor yrinte » incis graves 
} +} ] + ect 
) l st € 


sryce’s Modern Democracies, just published, is described as 
prese venge view oft the torms whicn that type ot governme 
i 
nas iken, the tendencies which each form ha developed the progress 
if eved crea iw institutional macniner;ry, an tne degree OT success 
ittained by democracy in ministering to the well-being of peoples. 

Prote C, Hearnshaw has prepared Macmillan’s Historica 
1 agozen maps W 1 pp. ofr tex mublished 

l ( 1 volume, dealing \ 1 the vear 1464, of the Dépeches d 
{mmbassadeurs Milanais en France sous Louis XI. et Francois Sforza 

rciete cde fiistoire de France, IQ19, pp. XXXIV, 395) Was 


by B. de Mandrot, who died in April, 1920. 


1's Bernadotte and Napoleon, 17090-1810 (Murray), 


Sir Plunket Bartor 


is a continuation of his Bernadotte: the First Phase, 1763-1799, pub- 
1 trew vears ago 
Cantain ¢ af the historical the French n 
iptain astex, chiet of the historical section of tne rench navai 
General Staff, has written a Synthése de la Guerre Sous-marine, de 


Pontchartrain a Tirpitz (Paris, Challamel, 1920). 


u 


J. H. 


The Cambridge University Press announces a new work by 
n the Economic Development of France and German 


‘lhaaf reschichte der Neuesten Zeit vom Frankfurter Frie- 
tt, Krabbe, 1920, 2 vols., pp. x, 470; 
in the eighth edition, which runs to the Treaty ot 


the period since the 


the second volume being devoted t 
Russo Japane se War. 

Especial importance attaches to Pre-lVar Diplomacy: the Russo- 
by J. J. Korostovetz (London, British Periodicals 


Japanese Problem, 
Ltd.), a daily chronicle of the Portsmouth Peace Conference in 1905, 
from the fact that the writer was Count Witte’s private secretary during 


conterence. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Charles Terlinden, The Orde 
of the Golden Fleece (Edinburgh Review, October); D. Pasquet, La 
’ Angleterre par les Francais au XV IIT¢ Siécle, I. (Revue 
de Paris, December 15); A. S. Hershey, Notes on the Recognition of de 
Facto Governments by European States (American Journal of Inter- 
aw, October); J. H. Clapham, Europe after the Great Wars 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
( 
G I gelh ia] 
den bis sur G 
537) has appe: 
the 


Allemagne devant l'Histoire, 1. Le Nou R15 Revue 


Bleue, January 1); Commanda 


(1 
} nacl Vem C) ( De t () 
November); Count Sergius Witte, Memoirs ‘ 
Caiser: My Dealings with Li Hung Cha ] 
rst Soviet: My Visit to America and the Portsmout f 
(World’s Work, December—March) ; “ Observator La Su t 
Politique Allemande (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XNNIV\ 


rancial Conaress at Brussels (Economic Journal lecember 
The Internatio Financial Conference at Brussels and its Lessons 
R | ible De cember ) | Delhorbe I were bruret 

s Résultats, ses ( nscquences (Re e He domad re, October 2 

THE GREAT WAR 

Under the auspices oO! the ( rnegi | nd wment tof eT ] 
Peace the Oxtord I niversit Press WW 1 soon ssue two ] me t 
mportance War Government the Dominions. bv A. B. Keit 1 
nter-allied Shipping Conti an Experiment tn Internation Admin- 


the economic and social historv of the Great War, wh 


ment has in preparation, under the editorial care of 
Shotwell 
for several vears had been one of thé 
i-Hungary, and was minister of foreign 
vs of the monarc!] hed 
nder he t e / bh 
é e undertaken the editing of f 
; | 
de (y if ivy 
t pear monthly for thirt t \ 
milar work prepared by numerous collaborators devoted t 
tia Science (ibid.) Will appear i! parts The third \ Ime 
de Rothschild and L. G. Gourraigne’s La Grande Guerre dap 
trisienne (Paris, Hachette, 1920) covers events to the end 


In the first volume of La Guerre de la Délivrance (Paris, Gigor . 


xl, 4953), General Cherfils deals with operations during the 


f the war Maurice Barrés completes the account for the vear 1914 
n the second volume of his Chronique de la Grande Guerr 
1p. 260), while the third volume of L. Cornet’s Histow 
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XXX. Fiume, l’Adriatique, et les Rapports Fran fa } [ 
stration, by J]. A. Salter, parts f a large series of volumes relating to 
ne, which the Endow- 


(aris, ¢ irles-Lava elle 342) ext is t Septembe IQ15 
ind the ninth volume of A. Gauvain's L’Europe au rl { P 
Bossard )20, pp. 500) to August y16 

Che discussion of the conduct of operations by the French General 
Staff is continued by E. Lenient in La Faute Capitale du Haut Con 
mandement (Paris, Editions de Armée Nouvelle, 1920, pp. vili, 207) 


rimarily on questions of general policies and shows 


lhe discussion turns 
utilized opportunities to obtain inside informatiot 


} 


General he commander of the sixth army, has used a wealt! 


ot docume nts in Veuxr Ans de Commandement sur le Front de Francs 


(2 vols., Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 1920, pp. 280, 292), which is of spe 


cial importance for the history of the battle of the Marne. Lt.-Col. de 
Thomasson’s latest work deals with Les Préliminaires de Verdun, Aout 
1ors—Février 1016, daprés des Documents Inédits (Paris, Berger 
Levrault 920, pp. X, 296 
General E. von Ludendorff has published a mass of Urkunden di 


Obersten Heeresleitung (Berlin, Mittler, 1920), and Col. G. Becker, 
Trois Conférences sur Ludendorff, Chef d’Armée (Paris, Berger- 
Levrault, 1920, pp. 106). <A life of Generalfeldmarschall Prins Leopold 
von Bayern (Leipzig, Koehler, 1920, pp. xii, 173) is by E. Wolbe. Get 

eral von Francois, who was commander of the first army corps at Tan- 
nenberg, is the author of JJarneschlacht und Tannenberg (Berl 

Scherl, 1920, pp. 296). F. G. Iwand has published a supplement for the 
vears 1904-1914 (Biberach am Riss, Hetsch, 1920, pp. 45) to P. Hirsch’s 


Bibliographie der Deutschen Regiments- und Bataillonsgeschichte, while 


the intelligence section of the General Staff of the A. E. I. compiled 
1f Two Hundred and Fifty-one Divisions of the German Arn 
which Participated in the War, rorg-1018 | 
Printing Office, 1920, pp. 746). 
General von Falkenhayn is continuing the reminiscences whic 
began in Die Oberste Heeresleitung (see above, XXV. 500-502) by an 


volume, of a more personal sort, but also of much importance 


addition 


to the history of the war, Der Feldzug der 9. Armee gegen die Rumanen 
und Russen, 1016--1017, I. Der Siegessug durch Siebenbirgen (Berlin, 


In the series Les Grandes Batailles de la Guerre, published under 
the direction of M. Joseph Reinach, a volume of the first excellence is 
La Bataille de Verdun (Paris, Van Oest), by Louis Gillet, a member 


of the French Second Army; it covers the whole series of battles at 


Verdun from 1915 to 1918. For the same series, General Berthaut has 


written an introductory volume, De la Marne a la Mer du Nord, Vues 
d’Ensemble sur les Opérations Militaires, 1014-1018; General Verraux. 


La Bataille des Flandres en 1017; Lt.-Col. Rousset, La Bataille de Il’ Aisne. 
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he (real OLl 

Baron A. de Mar rt, Was ; 
dur ng the war as written J j 
tere (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1920, pp. xxvi, 237 

The German Marinearchiv has begun t 

ir See rhe first volume tre ect 
Krieg in der Nordsee (Berlin tler, 1920 29 ( 
hes a comparative estimate of the different naval fleets t 
break of war and deals with events during the first mont f host 
The work is abundantly supplied with maps, charts, p 1 I 
trations. Vice-Admiral Bienaimeé’s La Guerre Naval j 5, Faut 
et Responsabilités ( Paris, Tallandier, 1920, pp. 308) is a well-documet 
discussion of affairs in Mediterranean and adjacent ers \dmir 
Daveluy has issued the second volume of L’Act Varitime pe nt la 
Guerre Antigermanique (Paris, Challamel, 1920). Rene La Bruve 
is discussed a dozen different phases of the historv ot .Vot 1 
Varchande pendant la Guerr Paris, Pavot, 1920, pp. 384 

Gun-Running for Casement Dy and 
the German navy (London, Collins i! ro 
by the late director of naval | altv, Sir \ IX 
Hall. M. P ind casts new ht ) the iris re tia ) 
from German sources. 

General Count Cadorna has published a volume of D «ments 
ciels du Grand-Quartier-Général [Italien (Paris, Chiror )2 
preparing his memoirs, which will appear in two volumes, the s« 
of which will be devoted to the refutation of t irges ( 
the parliamentary investigating commission ed Senator G 
Caneva, whose report has been published in three volumes \1 
important critique of the conduct of the Supreme Command ha e! 
sued by the retired General Ettore Vigano, under t titie 3 N 
Guerra: come fu Preparata stato Condotta 
ro17 (Florence, Le Monnier). Per la Verita (M eves, 192 
Xvi, 293) is the personal defense of Ge L. Capello reply to 
{ ineva report in sO Tar as tit seeks to cl irgé him wit ser S ime t 
the disaster of Caporetto Col. | Barone’s Sto V/ ! ! 3 N 
Guerra fino a Caporetto (Bari, Lateraza, 1919, pp. 222) is an e3 t 
summary of Italy’s campaigns the war 

Messrs. Constable of London are issuing in English Prince Sixte of 
Bourbon-Parma’s full account of Austria's Pea Offer (pp. 360) 
lished with a prefatory letter by the prince, who has entrusted the tash 
of setting forth the notes in detail and editing the documents « 
to Mr. G. de Mantever; French edition, L’Offre de Paix Séf 
l’Autriche (Paris, Plon) 

Additional discussions of the negotiations, provisions, and efte f 
the peace treaties will be found in R. Moulin’s f 
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(Paris, Alcan, 1920, pp. 241); L. Marin’s Le Traité de Paix (Paris, 
Floury, 1920); R. G. Lévy’s La Juste Paix ou la Vérité sur le Traité de 
lersailles (Paris, Plon, 1920, pp. 290); J. Denier’s La Question des Iles 
fland, Etude Critique du Rapport de la Commission des Juristes (Paris 
Berger-Levrault, 1920, pp. 56) ; and in the issues of the Round Table for 


luly and September, 1920. 


Navy in Europe (New York, 


Simsadus, London: the American 


Henrv Holt) derives its name from the cable address (an abbreviation 


f “Sims, Admiral, U. S.”) of the headquarters of Admiral Sims in 


London. The author, Mr. John L. Leighton, held a temporary naval 
ink and served in the intelligence section of Admiral Sims’s staff there. 


1 


T< 


thous to no official authority, is of 


The book therefore, though it pretends 


much value. 
Wy Campaign in Mesopotamia (London, Butterworth, 1920, pp. 400), 


by General Sir Charles V. F. Townshend, is one of the books which is 


assured of a permanent place in the history of the Great War. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Maj.-Gen. Sir F. Maurice, 
Versailles Supreme War Council (Army Quarterly, January); C 
Charles Grant, The Commander-in-Chief of the Forces on the Western 
Front (ibid.); A. Veymon, La Méthode de Commandement de Foch 
(Revue de Paris, December 1); P. Conard, Falkenhayn et son Livre su 
lement Allemand (Revue du Mois, September 10); M. 


le Haut Commands 
Hobohm, Delbriick, Clausewitz, und die Kritik des Weltkrieges (Preuss- 


*he Jahrbiicher, August); Captain A. C. Dewar, Reorganization of 
the Naval Staff, ror7-roro (Quarterly Review, January); David 


The Battle of Jutland (Edinburgh Review, January); A. 
ll’ Alto Adige (Nuova Antologia, October 


eu 


Hannay, 
Salandra, La Ouestione d 


16); E. Daniels, Der Kampf um die Dardanellen im Jahre 1015 ( Preuss- 
ische Jahrbuicher, October); E 
Hellénique, Juin-—Décembre, 1016 (Revue des Deux Mondes, November 


January 1); W. C. Abbott, Histories of the World War 


Daudet, Ouelques Scénes du Drame 


15, December 1, 


(Yale Review, April). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


] Poole has retired from the editorship of the 


Dr. Reginald Lane 
English Historical Review, of which he was assistant editor from 1895 
to 1901 and had sole charge from that date until the present. The 
journal which he has conducted with so much scholarship and good judg 
ment during so many years will hereafter be edited by Mr. G, N. Clark, 
whose editorship begins with the January number. In that number the 
first article is a very interesting account of the early days of the 
Review by Dr. Poole. 

The Roval Historical Society has just issued a Repertory of British 


Archives, part I., England, compiled by Mr. Hubert Hall, with the 


Great britain and trelana 013 
ssistance f researc students ot 
lume XIII. of the Camden Miscellas 
In the / sh Hastori 
Firth traced the history of Modern History in Oxford, 1724-184 
tart } | 
subsequent fortunes he now ices pan é 
Oxford ISJI-I (Oxford Blackwe 5 
ersitv teacner OF history will hind a great dea ere 
The fifth volume of the British Academy's series é t 

S i/ocuments ulustratiz. Tile a 

lanclaw (Humphrey Milford. pp. exliv, 554) ought togethe QD 
irious collections and edited bv Professor F. M. Stenton of U1 t 

ollege, Reading. 

The late Archdeacon Cunningham's wide knowledge 

as tne OT | wisn wns gives specia eres 
ssthumous publication in the pamphlet series of Helps r SI 


History. no. 26, Monuments of Enalish M 


nglish \Junicipa 


In the same society's pamphlet series Terts for Student 23 
most interesting group ‘of Select Extracts ustra 
Pastimes in the \liddle Aades. e d bv E. L. Guilford 
The Oxford Universitv Press has just published in ; 
Oxford Historical and Liter 


ary Studies a volume (X.) o1 he Purita 


in Ireland, by the Rev. St. John D 
series is The Early Life and Education of Jol velyn, wit! 


mentary by H. Maynard Smith 


Sevmour. 


The Inclosure and Redistribut f Our Land, by W. H. R. Curtler 
Oxford, Clarendon Press), takes up with espe thoroughness the 
inclosures of common lands effected by acts of Parliament between 17 
and 1876. It is an important contribution to its subject 
\ Life of the late Lord Salisbur n two volumes, by his daughter 
Lady Gwendolen Cecil, is announced for publication by Messrs. Hodder 


and Stoughton. 
The Life of Sir William Whit M 


Frederic Manning, is the biography of a gr ival 


g i i great va ircl te 
designed more than 250 war ships and had an important t rs 
ing Great Britain's naval resources 

The Roval Commission on Historical ! now led 
vol. I. of an Inventory of the Historical n Essex (H. M 
Stationery Office) to the volumes publish e war on Hert 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire; it deals WO paris] 
northwestern Essex. 

Miss Flora Thomas’s pamphlet The Builders of Milford (Have 
fordwest, Pembrokeshire Telegraph, pp. 39) has an Americar terest 


frot e ¢f t the f latio %t Milford. under the proprietor 
( iries ra Ss Cire ¢ vas due to Nantucket Starbucks a1 1 Folgers 
| is WValists 
| + ] 
In the Scottish Historical ] «’ for January the principal articles 
re re 1. Duncan Mackie on Queen Marvy’s Jewels and one b 
1 
Canon Wilson on the Passages of Saint Malachy through Scotland 
Mlessrs. Methuen and Company ve published, as the Rhind Lec- 


Furniture and Household Usage (pp. xvi, 213). 


We have just received 4 Guide to the Records deposited in the 
Public Record Office of Ireland (Dublin, H. M. Stationery Office, pp 
XVii, 334), by Herbert Wood, assistant deputy keeper of the public 


records of Ireland, a remarkably thorough and systematic manual long 


Mr. Robert H. Murray’s three pamphlets on Ireland, in the series 


of Helps for Students of History, treat in detail of the original and 


1 
secondary materiais tor the History ort 


hat country from 1494 to I829 
(New York, Macmillan, pp. 32, 48, 47). 

The Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire is a new journal 
-d in London, beginning in 1920, which supplies a quarterly 


legislation of the parliaments of the United 


Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand. South Africa, and New- 


digest of the debates and 


[he November number of the Victorian Historical Magazine con- 
tains the first installment of a History of the Victorian Ballot, by Pro- 
fessor Ernest Scott, and the concluding installment of Australian Place 
Names, by Thomas O'Callaghan. 

British government publications: Letters and Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIIT., second edition, ed. R. H. Brodie 
volume I., parts 1, 2, 3; Calendar of Manuscripts of the Marquess of 
Ormonde, n. s., vol. VIII. [to 1713] (Historical Manuscripts Commis- 


$10n 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: K. Strecker, Zu den Quellen fiir 
das Leben des Hl. Ninian (Neues Archiv, XLIII. 1); M. Deanesly, 
l’ernacular Books in England in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies (Modern Language Review, October) ; P. H. Winfield, The Early 
History of Criminal Conspiracy (Law Quarterly Review, July—Octo- 
ber); William Muss-Arnolt, Puritan Efforts and Struggles, 1550-1603, a 
Bio-bibliographical Study, I. (American Journal of Theology, July- 
October) ; Godfrey Davies, The Battle of Edgehill (English Historical 
Review, January); Capt. Stephen Gwynn, Beginnings of Irish History 
(Edinburgh Review, January); John Hays Hammond, South African 


Vemortes: Rhodes, Barnato, Burnham (Scribner's Magazine, March 


O14 Historical 

tures in archaeology for 1919-1920, by Mr. John Warrack, a volume o1 
Domestic Life in Scotland, 1488-1688: a Sketch of the Development of 
I eded 

| 
foundland 
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The first volume f Les Gras j ‘ 
~ociete de l’Histoire de France ] 
Viard. includes material to the time of Clotatre 

The Oxford University Press is about to : t 

of the Monastery of Clu Miss L. M.S 
Oxford, based on original sources 

Rois et Serfs, un Chapitre d Histoire Capeties : 

1920, pp. 224) is a study by Professor Mare Bloch of Strasburg 

H. Furgeot has e i volume of the Actes du ” le P 
(Paris, Plon, 1920 vy, 463) for the years 1325-1342, cont u 


[wo recent monographs on the history rus 
are L’Invasion Calviniste en Bas-Limousin, Périg et Haut-Oue 


(Paris, Picard, 1920), by R. de Boysson, and Les Gu 


~ 


a Nant et le Pavs d’Extréme Haute-Marche de Rouergue (kode 


Carrére, 1920, pp. 166), by E. Mazel. For a later period vy be « 
the scholarly work of A. Le Roux ot Les Relig res Bordeaur 
‘ 85 a 1802 ( Bordeaux, flere 20, pp. 38 ea 
Hi the v of ppression and persecut 
Pierre Coste has begun the ition of Jal uu nf a 
Correspondance, Entretiens, I aments (Paris, Gabalda )20 t 
first volume (pp. xxxix, 624) contains the corr f t 
vears 1607-10639. 
For the series Figures du Pas Mada S Re 1 
a niece of Taine, has written Madame de \Jaint i 
lie auprées du Grand Roi (Paris, Hachette, 1920). rr A. de Boislis 
edition of Mémoires de Saint-Simon for the collection of Gra 
Ecrivains de France, an index (Paris, Hachette )20, 2 
yvering the twe ‘ 
the leath I I s XIV e % 


\ new life of Marie-Antomet (Paris, Calmann-l )2 is by 


the Marquis de Ségur of the French Academy. 


The Société d'Histoire | ntemporaine is renewed its activities w 
the publication of the first volume of Actes du Gouvernement Ri 
tionnaire, 22 Aotit 1793—27 Juillet 1704 (Paris, Picard, 1920, pp. Ix 
590), edited by A. Cochin and ¢ \ irpentier I ) 

Valouins, La Course sous la République et UEmpire, 1703-1814 (R 


Oberthur, 1919, pp. xxiii, 356) is a careful and interesting 


to French maritime history by 


FRANCE 
volume which deals t pening n nt 
Louis AYVs has also appe ired 
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The Discours Civiques de Danton (Paris, Fasquelle, 1920) have 
heen published under the editorship of H. Fleischmann. Le Pére 


Duchesne, Hébert, et la Commune de Paris, 1702-1704 (Paris, Ambert, 


y 
1920) is by P. d’Estrée. A. Beaunier deals with the period 1786-1790 
in the second volume of his Joubert et la Révolution (Paris, Perrin, 


1919, pp. 353). P. and M. de Pradel de Lamase have published from 
family papers Nouvelles Notes Intimes d'un Emigré, le Chevalier de 
Pradel de Lamase, Officier Armée de Condé (Paris, Emile-Paul, 
1920). W. Bauer has translated the souvenirs of F. C. Laukhard 
under the title Un Allemand cn France sous la Terreur (Paris, Perrin, 


919, pp. 396; review by A. Mathiez, Annales Révolutionnaires, March, 


920, throwing doubts on veracity of the narrative). A. Depréaux has 
published L’Odyssée d'un Orléanais pendant la Révolution, Souvenirs 
le Charles Levé (Paris, Clavreuil, 1920). 


Lt.-Col. Tournés’s monograph on La Garde Nationale dans le Dé- 
partement de la Meurthe pendant la Révolution, 1789-1802 (Angers, 
Société Francaise d' Imprimerie et de Publicité, 1920, pp. xxiii, 301) is 
1e best work vet done on the National Guard and should be a model for 
future studies of the sort. Of similar high character is Abbé M. 
Giraud’s Essai sur l'Histoire Religieuse de la Sarthe de 1789 a4 An IV. 


(Paris, Jouve, 1920, pp. 691). L’Jdée Régionaliste sous la Révolution 
rt 


(Paris, Champion, 1919, pp. by L. Dubreuil. 


to 
w 


Mr. H. N. B. Richardson has published a useful Dictionary of 


Napoleon and his Times, alphabetically arranged, with maps, plans, a 
chronological table, and a classified bibliography (London, Cassell, 


pp. 490). 


Col. Frignet-Despréaux, grand-nephew of Mortier, who published in 
1913 and 1914 the first two volumes of Le Maréchal Mortier, Duc di 
Trévise, has now brought out the third volume (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
1920, pp. 434) which relates to the vears 1804-1807. The latest Na 
poleonic study by F. Masson is La Vie et les Conspirations du Général 
Valet, 1754-1812 (Paris, Ollendorff, 1921). Arthur Chuquet has begun 
1 series of volumes on Les Cents Jours, with one relating to Le Départ 


tis 


le d’E-lbe (Paris, Leroux, 1921, pp. 202). 


Le Courrier de M. Thiers (Paris, Payot, pp. 500), edited by Daniel 
Hale VV, 18 a collection of Thiers’s correspondence, selected by Thiers 
himself from among the documents bequeathed by him to the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, and revised by his sister-in-law Mlle. Dosne. 


Lt.-Col. E. Simond has continued his Histoire de la Troisiéme Répub- 


gue with a volume on the Présidence de MM. Casimir-Périer et Félix 
aure (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 1921, pp. 356). Le Coeur de Gambetta 
(ibid., pp. 238), by F. Laur, contains accounts not only of Gambetta’s 
ions with women and his fatal accident but also of his relations with 


Pismarck and Leo XIII. The second volume of L. Delabrousse’s Joseph 


— 
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events of 1870 and his servic 
1 
) e Bank of France 


t 
re, Cn Gi \ 
B UGAINT ULE rarres les rifts | 
November 20, a7); G. Hardy, Robespierr t Ouestion N 
nales Révolutionnaires, Septembet M. Dommangt I 
vember); G. Vauthier, Les Missions Religieus: 1 Restaurat 
(Revue des Etudes Historiques, Ju E. Faguet < 
Deux Mondes, November 1, 13); Abbé Felix Kl 
newing Diplomatic Relations between France and ¢ } s 
olic World, February). 
ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 
General review: C. Rinaudo, Risorgimento Ita 5 R 
vista Storica Italiana, October). 
The following contributions of interest have r ( mad 


he history of Rome in the medieval and Renais eriods: A 
Bovard, Le Régime Politique et les Institutions d m AM nA 
1252-1347 (Paris, Boccard, 1920, pp. xxx, 362); E. Scho el 


} Vol Vittelalterlichen Rom (Leipzig. Koehler 


der Volkssouverdnitat im 
pp. 128); Pastor, Die Stadt Rom / nac TLance (} re 


burg, Herder, 1920, pp. xviii, 138); and H. Vos Valerei der 

Spitrenaissance in Rom und Florens (2 vols., Ber Grote, 1920) 
Among recent biographical studies connected with Italian history 

R. de la Sizeranne’s Béatrice d’E-ste et sa Cour (Paris, Hachette, 192 

A. Rampolla Gambino’s Fra Paolo Sarpi (Palermo, Trimarchi, 1919 

vili, 210) ; and L. Hautecoeur’s L’/talie sous le Ministére Orlando, 


1919 (Paris, Bossard, 1919, pp. 276) 


Volumes II. and Ill. of Ma nis Letters t 1 nog h Fam 


edited by E. F. Richards, will be published by John Lane this spring. 
From the recent publications in Italian il histor e follow 

may be selected for mention: E. Mavaresi, Gli Atti del Comu le 

Viano fino all’Anno MCCXiI. (Milan, Capriolo and Massimin )19 


pp. ccxx, 730); H. Kretschmayr, Geschicht n | lig | I] 


Gotha, Perthes, 1920, 


rT) 


beneszia escritte ¢ i 


Notewor V articies pel iis \\< 
Een pp. xix, 701); N. P. Aldobrandini, Le Monete di 
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M. Burnam has issued the second portion of his Palacographia 
Iberica (Paris, Champion, 1920, pp. 81-155, 20 plates) which contains 
facsimiles of Spanish and Portuguese manuscripts of the ninth and tenth 


centuries with notes and transcriptions. 


The Way of St. James, by Miss Georgiana Goddard King (New 
York, Putnams, 3 vols., finely illustrated), is an account of the pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of St. James of Compostella, based on extended his- 


torical investigation and on careful travels along the pilgrim road from 
Toulouse to Santiago. The texts of early itineraries and narratives are 


printed in the third volume. Beside much picturesque detail respect- 


ing pilgrimage there is much information on the church architecture 
of Northern Spain. 

Mme. Jane Dieulafov has written a lively and intelligent account of 
the life and reign of Jsabelle la Grande, Reine de Castille, 1451-1504 
(Paris, Hachette, 1920). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Stein, Bettrage zur Geschichte 


von Ravenna in Spatrémischer und Byzantinischer Zeit (Klio, XVI. 1); 


M. Merores, Die Aeltesten Venezsianischen Staatsanlethen und ihre 


Entstehung (Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
XV. 3); F. Ruffini, Brofferio e Guerrazzi contro Cavour (Nuova Anto- 
logia, October 1, 16, November 1); M. Albertoni, Ricordi dell’ Impresa 
di Roma nel 1870 (ibid., September 16); G. Cavallari Cantalamessa, 


Vel Cinguantenario dell’ Entrata in Roma (ibid., October 1); L. Piandl, 


Vet 


71405 (Revue Hispanique, XLVIII.); A. Marvaud, L’Evolution Econo- 
migue de l’Espagne au Cours de la Guerre Mondiale (Revue des Sci- 


de ii:spaqgne 


ed., Jtinerarium Hispanicum Hieronymi Monetarii [Miinzer], 1404- 


ences Politiques, August). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


The historical commission connected with the Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences is instituting a new series of Deutsche Geschichtsquellen, 
devoted to materials for the history of Germany in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The first issue was the journals, 1860-1871, of Dalwigk, prime 
minister of Hesse-Darmstadt, ed. Schiissler (Stuttgart, Deutsche Ver- 


lagsanstalt). This will be followed by the memoirs of Minister du 


il, ed. H. Ulmann. Dr. Rudolf Hiibner will edit for this series, from 

he papers of his grandfather, J. G. Droysen, the journals of the Com- 

mittee of Seventeen and the Committee on the Constitution in the 

National Assembly of 1848, together with Droysen’s diary for the same 


1. Other volumes will present papers of Joseph von Radowitz, 


1. Moéling. and of Lassalle, ed. G. Maver. 


ind A nti. La Compaaqnia dt Gest nel Territo) iella Pro- 
ncia Torin Wemorie Storiche (vol. V., Chieri, Ghirardi, 1920, 
Aor 


Si ! IQ 

\ historical commission pre t 

minister of foreign affair nd rote L 
ind Hermann Oncken, and General von |reytag ring 


appointed to compile, out of materials 


documentary history of the Great War and the approaches theret 


I € late st issue OT + 
volume of the .Vecrologia Germania Berlin, Weidma )2 
- ] +h, 1, \T + 
{Y2) devoted to 1€ diocese f Passau, and ed ed 
> } T 
nger and by J. Sturm. 
In the field of German economic history there n e noted s 
general work as Leutsche th irtscl sgeschichts 5 


Fischer, 1920, pp. x, 598) by A. Sartorius von Waltershausen, ar 


a detailed special é wr Rechts bb 
geschichte des WWiirttemberaischen Bauernstandes (1 oe | 
919, pp. vii, 210; x, 234) by Theodor Knap 

The historv of a century of the Prussian ministry of religious 1 
educational affairs is told in E. Musebeck’s Das Preussisci Ku 
Vinisterium vor 100 Jahren (Stuttgart, Cotta, 1918) and R. I ke’s 
Preussischen Ku fusministe? ind hire y ) 
hundert « Vinistertums, 1817 = (ibid 

Wh ‘ s published a me R: 

Dr. Ilse Neumann is p shed Ges jit 
Reichsoriindung nach den Memotiren von Sir ] ert M 


ildegar« ~atsch has unde rtaker t trace the development 
Hild 1 K 


Treitschke’s political views in Heinrich von Treitschke 


‘ ch Older ) ) 
i¢ verge leader are set forth by O. Schnizer 
in Gustav Riimelins Politische Ideen (Tubingen, Mohr, 1919 


Muret, Revue de Paris November 1- 1920). The eminent Gert 


pacinst, Alfred I ried, Nas pubhlis ed Vem Arle t 
Vv, I915, Zurich, Rascher OIS. pp. XX! 4172) Professor | hae 
discussed Les Finances de Gue (Paris. ] 


pp. 200). 


920 } by ] icques Bainville } 4 mipire 
Histoire dun Particularisn hid 264 T R re 

aps i prese ence 


ung und Kritik (Berlin, Ebering, 1919, pp. xvi, 25¢ 
\ life of Louis ] le Baz Paris, Nouvelle Librairie N nale 
Prussian sentiments 
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G. Blondel | furnished a survey of La Rhénanie, son Passé, son 
Présent, son Avenir (Paris, Plon, 1921, pp. 240), while Joseph Hansen 
has compiled Rheinische Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte der Poli- 
ung, 1830-1850 (vol. L, Essen, Baedeker, 1919, pp. 944). 


Res 


[The name of the author. Gustav von Schmoller, is sufficient guar- 


antee of the value of Zwanzig Jahre Deutscher Politik, 1897-1917 
(Munich, Duncker and Humblot, 1920, pp. = 208). P. Zorn has dis- 
cussed the relations between Deutschland und die Beiden Haager Frie- 
denskonferenzen (Stuttgart, Deutsche 1920). FF. von 


Bernhardi has published Eine Weltreise, 1911-1012, und der Zusammen- 
bruch Deutschlands, Eindriicke und Betrachtungen aus den Jahren 
1911-19014, mit einem Nachwort aus dem Jahre 1010 (Leipzig, Hirzel, 
1920, pp. iv, 284, 230, 267), which has interest both because of the views 
of the author and of the class to which he belonged. 

Zur Orienthandelspolitik Oesterreichs unter Maria Theresia in der 

Zeit von 1740-1771 (Vienna, Holder, 1919, pp. 130) is a monographic 
yy Marianne von Herzfeld. 
Hanns Schlitter has published four volumes entitled dus Oester- 
reichs V’ormiarz (Zurich, Amalthea-Verlag, 1920) dealing respectively 
with the situations in Galicia and Cracow, Bohemia, Hungary, and Lower 
Austria. 

In Une Démocratie Historique, la Suisse (Paris, Hemmerlé, 1920, 
pp. 296) C. G. Picavet has undertaken an appreciation of national and 


political ideas and forces with special reference to events since 


the 


French Revolution and including the situation during and since the 
Great War. 

\ useful compilation is being prepared by M. Godet, Tubler, and 
V. Attinger to serve as a Dictionnaire Historique et Agtnierees de 
la Suisse (Neufchatel, Delachaux and Niestlé), of which the first part 
has now come from the press. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. S. Hanna, 
(Journal of English and Germanic vane October); A. G’'sell, Di 


Vita des Ersbischofs Arnold von Mainz, 1153-1160, auf thre Echtheit 


gepriift, I. (Neues Archiv, XLIII. 1); A. Peai-idiledoane. Die Volks- 
wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Habsburgischen Post im 16. Jahrhundert 
(Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XV. 3); H. 
O. Meisner, Preussens Politische Stellung zwischen Frankreich und 
Russland bis sum Zwangsbiindnis mit Napoleon I. (Preussische Jahr- 
biicher, October); L. Fiesel, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Zollgeleits 
(Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XV. 3); M. 
Barriere, La “ Kaisercrisis”, Novembre 1008 (Revue de Paris, Novem- 
ber 15); H. Ulmann, Heinrich von Treitschke und der Krieg (Preuss- 
ische Jahrbiicher, August); Theodore von Sosnosky, The Last of the 
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XXII. (letter S); also Protessor Hubert's Les Prélin ’ 

Révolution Brabanconne, and two prize essays toed 

Publ yue en Belgiaqu by Nicolai, and ! 

de la Belgique et de 'Espag v Joseph Lefevre 
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Paris, N elle Librairie Nationale, 1920) is by Comte Louis de 
( erve 
Professor F. Mavence of the University of Louvain has edited La 
rresponda 5. J e Cardinal Mercier avec le Gouvernement 
: 
Général hy tpation (Paris, Gabalda, 
Dp. xi. 206 


} me Occut fercure de 
NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 

\ me \ I I rid 1, the annual p lished in this special field 

the 4 rie ersitv Librarv, 1s a bibliography of the Eddas PI 
repared \lr. Halldoér Hermannsson 

\ conti Swedish historical bibliography is G 
Rudbeek Szeriges Hist r 1 tore r 1600 (Upsala, 
\ nq st d W ksell QIig, pp. X\ 270 ) 

! / 

The Ha Geschichtsblitter, vol. XLV., reports at full length 
ipon the work of sear ind of the making of inventories carried out 
by the Germans in the archives of the Baltic provinces, Lithuania 

irland, Esthonia, and Livonia, during their occupation. 

It is announced that Professor Paul Miliukov, the distinguished 
Russian historian and minister of foreign affairs in the Russian pro 

sional government, has presented to Stanford University his entire 


private library, rich in books of Russian history Professor Frank A, 


rathering material for the Hoover war 


collection at Stanford University, has sent this collection from Finland 


period, has published a volume on Katharina IJ]. (Munich, 


Mr. W. Lyon Blease’s Suvorof (London, Constable, pp. 350) is an 


irtant contribution to militarv history, based almost entirely upon 


\n English translation of Alexander Iswolsky’s memoirs has beet 
published by Doubleday, Page, and Company under the title Recollections 
of a Foreign Minister. 

Phe Russian-Bulgarian Publishing Company, of Sofia, has in the 


press Professor Paul Miliukov’s Jstoria Vtorot Russkoi Revolutzit (His- 


torv of the Second Russian Revolution). in four volumes, of which an 


PSS be prod ced in time. 


\ skete f La Monarchie en Belgique sous Léopold ct Léopold 

Notewort rticles in periodicals: M. des Ombiaux. Le Gouverne- 
Golder, who is now in Europ: (i 
to California 

Frau Gertrude Kircheisen, the wife of the historian of the Na- 
Mu ier, 
Russian authorities 
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ihe Oxtord 1 ersitv Press 1s publishing a volume on Cyprus under 
tl 5 \ 1. ©, Luke, commissione sta, de- 
SCT ved is ra sed 1 the irchives of the sulate 
( vprus inder t Lev t Company ifterward ODVIOUSIV new 
materia 

volun eux dela France en Orier 


Indépendante 120, pp. 213) is by Dr. G. Gautherot, who was chief of 
the bureau ot ( tions of the French troops in the Levant 
P. G. La ¢ the author of Les Peubhles di 1 Tra aL 
pe mt la ( ! 1 Paix (Paris, Bossard, 1920, pp. 220) 
and ] | ( ] rR R (Ss et les \ Nz es R 
publiques } me et {nti-bolchez Paris 
lea )20 214 La 1 fie (Paris. Edition Fran- 
Caise stree 2 | \ | | isies who was the he id the 
rene I 1 eT 1 iscussions of rench ] cy 
ind of the fate of ¢ sar and his 1 of Kolchak. 
Professor Henri Cordier has published a second volume of \J/élanges 


d'Histoire et de Géograplhie Or tales (Paris, Maisonneuve, 1920). 
The first volume appeared in 1914. FE. Avmonier is the author of at 


Histoire de lA n Cambodge (Paris, Challamel, 1920). 


Nati msis J fern Ch ral tical Stud (pp. vill. 380), by Sih-Gung 


councillor to the President of China, Dr. Nagao Ariga 


ivilege of utilizing many official documents in La Chine 
corre Européenne au Point de Vue du Droit Internationa 


pp. 344). The chief of tl 


1e German inte 


r Tau. W. Vollerthun, has given an account of Der 
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24 LTistOrical 
documentary sources in many languages The event is presented as the 
beginning ot ttoman decadence 
Paxton Hibben presents a strong indictment of the Anglo-French 
me Venizelist administration in Constant 
York, Century, 1920, pp. xvi, 592), which 
written in 1917. G. M. Melas has written 
sat n Secrétaire (Paris Pavot 
ind E. Helsey have marshalled a consider- 
their denunciation of La Trahison dé : 
rairie Nationale, 1920, pp. 132) | Driault 
Hellénisme (Paris. Alcar )2 
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\1 nt of the companion of Columbus, Vicente Yaties Pinzon, 
Via tbrimientos (Madrid, Imp. del Ministerio de Marina, 
2 Dp. 72 by J. Hernandez-Pinzon Gauzinotto. 
essrs, Longmans, Gree! ind Company ive issued as enirs I 
the Mayflower tercentenary facsimiles of a number of documents per 
taining to the Pilgrims Chev are: the documents concerning the ap- 
raisement of the Vayvflower (1 ): the refusal of the Levden authort- 
ries to expel the Pilgrims (no. 2); the marriage certificate of Wilham 
radford and Dorothy May (1 2): and the Plymouth copy of the 
\ Tournal of the Expedition against uba, 1762, by 
| irk lited. with a preface. by Professor Jul in Park 
he Colonel Jeremiah Wadsworth Branch of the Connecticut Society 
t tl Sons t the \mericat ution has br out as Pub If l 
Diplomat elat s of the United States with Swede SI 5 
1 sevniolf J. Hovde. appears among the Universit lowa 
Stud the S 
Che Period of Transitiot Qre 
be published in May (Macmillat 
nl © § Grant: his Life and Charact the Macmillan Company 
has reprinted from the old plates the book of that title, by Hamlin Gar 
land Chere new pretace i six pages. and the illustrations have 
heen slightly reduced in number The work was reviewed by the late 
F W. Moore when it appeared in 1898 
2 
ind Compat expect t whlish in the autum! a 
volume of met er. of Dr. Paul S. Reinsch covering the period of the 
he <nent in China as American ambassador to that 
lat ecretal ; <tate. was published late in March by the Houghtor 
George Creel’s How Il fdvertised America (Harpers, 1920, 
pp. 407) 1s 11 nklv put forth as an endeavor to do justice, in the eves 
, she public. to the work of the Committee on Public Information of 
es = the chairman during the ar. as over against the injustice 
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m a unique cof ie of tl Vuster f 
\la Ca i matter in w ch the was ad sagreement 
between the House of Representatives ind the Counc 

esides the volumes ynial Society 
of Massac setts ha ss s, being the 
first of two volumes n Plymo 
Volume XNITI 1 co ind XVI 

conta ng the ear rec s f Harvard Co ere re 1 il iivanced 
st preparat 

The Jar il mbetr rt the ss Institute Hist cal ¢ ‘ 
contains at I e by Sidney Perley entitled Where the Sal 

Vitches vere Hanged ilso a continuation of Francis B. 
history of the Boston and Maine railroad 

Instructions for Care of Archives in the Connecticut State Libra 

(pp. 16), by Efhe M. Pric f of the archives department, has beet 

issued as no. & of t I Miers. No. 9 of the Bulletins is a 
Va pt he Conne it State Library (pp. 25 


Chest all w 
the WO vVears eptember 30, [G10 e rt the succeeding 
two-vear period (I9IO-IQIS) appeared t especia eres 
an account of the wort it the department of historical records u is 
sembling material pertaining to Connecticuts participator t 
World Wat 
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A Porter 
mmber of the P) edings of the New Jersey His- 
tides an iddress delive red by Dr. Austin Scott before 
ber. bearing the title Blazing the Wavy to Final Vic- 
discourse upon Washington's conception and conduct 
RE) which closed at Yorktown. Two other interesting 
papers are: Historic Buccleuch ”, its successive Owners, by William | 
| 
| 
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1782, by Frederick W. G 
The Year / 
t 10 (pp 28 contail 
a il meeting. he 1 )2 pre nts fr t 
ties and aft 1s a most impress ‘ { 
lo storv 
Che Ohio Stat rs 
careful treatis 
historv during and after the 
S by Professor W. H. Siebert 
apers read betore | tet 
tember 3, 1920, 11 | three ] relating t met 
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1, lature coming trom irle itv County. another trom 
ae Catv Count \mot1 the former : one against paper money 
ne trot! the ()unakers vainst s ime S21). and one trom 
maim iring wpot Revolutionat services of 
? ert Nort As ne +1 latter are ’ from t essees of the “ gov- 
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tor if Commission chi es 
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lex volumes. 


ca nal Le slation Oh trom I802 to I8450 
er. | i ished hv the ot Chicago as 
Supplementay Iucational is the second 
4 +1 } + + 11 
OTF monogra Oo! storv oft educational iegis- 
1s states, principally in the period 1776-1850, of which 
If jis [ oand {dn stration n the State 
pe ae 850, bv Elsie G. Hobson (see XXIV. 486) 
ler egan VT es 1 eral introduet on to the 
traces the sources of Ohio's public school system and 
es the methods of ndling the public school 
state’s slight rticipation in secondary and higher 
e! em isizes t} stitute il aspects of 
Ci¢ com ¢ iTactel 
] iseful vendixes present a classified 
tional legislation of the period 1 
‘ ring the John pton manuscripts in the Indiana 
g 
\ s Margaret | Norton as been engaged, 
. nde e direction of the Indiana Historical 
in filt I the ninety-two counties of the state have 
tr thie rts ¢ eV Ve id, respectively n the 
Thomas Jetterson Brooks (1805-1882) pertaining to 
of Hindostar Greenwich, and Mt. Pleasant, edited 
by George R. Wilson; a brief paper, by T. J. de la 
torv oft vhat is called the Pocket of Indiana (the 
ving east of Blue River and south of White River and 
da historv of the citv of Madison, by the Women’s 
i rv number of the J/ilinots Catho Historical 
1 
s continuations hitherto mentioned, the First Catholics 
go, by Joseph J. Thompson; the Knights of Columbus 
fter, bv the same writer; and Sébastien Louis Meurin, 
nois Jesuit Indian Missionaries, by Rev. Charles H 


a long and interesting letter from lather 


Father Cholleton, vicar-general of 


May 


in its possession a number 


ec? and Historic al Cr ll] 


Commission has 


ections, 39 volumes, 
member of the American Historical 
the charges of transportation a set 


to the secretary of the commission, Dr. 
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here is als0 
om St. Louis, HF 21, 1831. 
Historica 
higan Pion 
To any 
Ms) is willing to pay 
Wil e presented on app icati 
George N. Fuller, Lansing, Michigan. 


‘ crica 035 
he Wicl mn Hist for 
ection designated Histor 1 News. Notes, and mment pving ¢ 
them. \1 iong the } tor eT 
etroit mmere al Ore Zati m Re 

1 Sort s of an Emigrant imil () er 
‘ lucation by the N ( ‘ ‘ ‘ 

he State Historical ety of Wisconsil! dead Glas 

shed bv George W. Kingsbury at ¥ ay, 

\linnesota Historical Societ nelu f mat 
riginal journals, 1849 i paper t the N 
missionary and Indiat erent to the Sioux Cant. Her \ tle. 
rominent Minnesota politician and newspaper mat 
and or ol Hat s M itt rtant thre t is 
heen selected as the permanent cust dian of the ] ( rat i the 
Swedish Historical Societ America. consisting ks. 

mphlets, manuscripts 1 me er files relating t! Swed n 
\merica This makes an important addition to the t\ ready 

rge collections on the Sca linavians eadq rters 
f the Swedish Historical Society is now in Minne 

Volume XVII. of the 1/ sota Historical ( tov k of 
more than 700 pages dealing th Minnesota veogral 1 name their 
rigins. and their historical significance 

\ collection of about 200 namphiets pertaining t a ths vil 
War. the impeachment of President Johnson, et issembled by James 
\V. Grimes, senator from ] a ISsQ-I871, 181 n the custod f the 
state Historical societ' I i societ ha acquire 
narrative account, by William Clark fatrip witl xX tean trom rt 
Leavenworth to Utah in 1857 

Articles in the January number of the “a rnal of History and 
f fics are Providing for a state ‘ nstitutior 1 Cor ent 1 | ] hn 
F, Slv; History of Taxation in Iowa, 1910-1920, by John | Brindley; 
and the Operation of the Primary Election Law in Iowa, |! rank | 
Horack. 

The October number of the wa ntal in article by 
the late Colonel Alonzo Abernethy 826-1915), entitled Incident fan 
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Iowa Soldier's Life r four Years u 
iting | Re oO Mareng »(lowa) 

F. I. Herriott entitled Memories of the Chi 
embodving extended notes of a conversation w 
Dodge in 1908, and ar tervie th Hon. Cl 
together wit! , letter from Nourse t Senat 


Menti is made e Orn er number of this journal of the 

inauguration Historic Society of Iowa of the Palimpsest, a 
Venicle ror the presentatior of the materials of Iowa history of t 


popular sort it ti popular torm, issued montniv. \t that time oniy 


initial Vv) d reached t ottice \ll the issues, to Feb- 
4 ¢ thirty 1 
ruary. inclusive, are now before us. Each number (about thirtv pages 
tant “Antari? r ther rticl rihiect loc 
In extel conta wo or ree arfticies, usualiv upon subjects Of Cal 


historical interest, written in a stvle which will no doubt draw to the 
Palimpsest many readers for whom the more sober historical articles 
have no appeal. Among the articles which may possess an interest for 
stude1 ts ot history are New spaper History, by Be rtha M. H. Sh aumbaugh 


(August): a sketch of General Benjamin S, Roberts, by Ruth A. Gal 


ID 


Murray in 1835, Fredrika Bremer in 1850, and R. L. Stevenson in 1879 
(November); Crossing the Mississippi, by William S. Johnson (Ds 


cember); and Early Cabins in Iowa, by Mildred J. Sharp (January) 


elfare Cantpaignus Loma ». 320) v Marcus I Hanser 
of owa ite storica ocietV s sé es, roi cs O 
War. The author describes the growth of the welfare idea, and 1 


counts the histories of the campaigns of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, the Knights of Columbus, the Salvation Army, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, the American Library Association, and of the organiza- 
tion ultimately of a united war-work campaign. A closing chapter dis- 
cusses some special features of the campaigns. 

The Missouri Centennial Number” (January) of the Mrissourt 


1 
} 


Historical Review contains these papers: the Missouri Tavern, by Walter 
B. Stevens; a Century of Missouri Agriculture, by F. B. Mumford; a 
Century of Education in Missouri, by C. A. Phillips; a Century of 
Missouri Politics, by C. H. McClure; a Model Centennial Programme 


or Local Celebrations, by FE. M. Violette; and One Hundred Years of 


The January number of the Southwestern Historical Ouarterly con- 
tains a paper, by Miss Mattie A. Hatcher, on the Louisiana Background 
of the Colonization of Texas, 1763-1803, a continuation of A. K. Chris- 


tian’s biography of M. B. Lamar, and a Ray of Light on the Gadsden 


e by Judge Milo P. Smith 
and a paper by Professor 
igo Convention of 186 
ith (ie neral Grenville NI 
irles C. Nourse in 1907 
yr James Harlan, dated 
Tune 6, 1860. 
laher (September); Father Mazzuchelli, by John C. Parish (October 
Through European Eves, being observations of the Iowa country hy 
certain travellers, namely, G. C. Beltrami in 1823, Charles Augustus 
Banking in Missouri, by Breckinridge Jones. 
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Stantord ersitv has icquired etters ipers oO 
Stephen M. White, senator from Califormia 1893-1509. numin g 2 
pieces, al ling correspondence m the Ha lla ques ind o1 
he t 1 ] 1 nadic ite 

CAN 
List "ig mpletes ts fits \ me vitl ts 
‘ 1 | \ idic te d tsel mace ¢ MOT ny 
st ind evidet \ de st ed to error morta 
sel ces liar December number mtains a 
stor | ticle v hester Mart ol Ne 
‘ I ) min ) tre itil ~ ol icquls Ol R rt d 

dd e Nortl este Territory | the Dom m. and the rmation o1 
Tile ‘ ce Manitoba The editor also pt ts tl of a 
expedit long e shores of ike Ontario =-— kept (apt 

] the Tovalis \larch 


Dudley \I ] 1’ \ ( ] ils i t 
Smit eredate \oe te ( | \merica 
( \\ \\ 1 Bove 
to docent 1 e Ornental Semina the | vers ot Be 
tiie pT 1 Cs I ic] rigina set lers \I 
Hamilton s est ite ire n per cent + trom Normandy, 9 trom 
Brittat i | mut s ic] trom [le 
| ry nad (sascony 
1 Stu ( ndian w W.G. Smith (7 Rver- 
sO} 40 sa pu eer pertormance ts te 1 t makes a 
seful « tio 
Volume V. of mirada Great Il (Toronto. United 
Publishers of ( da, 192% Vil 410 has as its sub-title 7he 7yt- 
ips f tl] (ilies, and covers the period of operations trom Passchen 
inadian contingent of the army of o¢ 


Is mostly w 


ion i \ t ritten by Mr. Walter Willison 


msactions of the Women's Canadian Historical 
(pp. 48) contains a number of papers relating to 
jrock, mostly his general orders from June to October, 18i2 


tia Depart 


tment of Works and Mines has published a 
l nphlet by Major Joseph P. Edwards on 7/ 
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Che sixtee ? Nume OF the publications of the Linschoten-Vereenig- 
contains Hendrik Ottsen’s { adel tan de Kelis naar Z2uid-Anicrika, 
(the Hag Nijhott, 1920) edited by | W. lizerman. 
Dr. I. Humbert has produced a useful outline of the Histoire de la 
I> 47 


f Ecuador is recounted in ID’ \mecourt’s //istoria de 


rhe i 
ts Revolucion de Octubre Campana Libertadora, 1820-1822, vol. I 
Guayag sarcelona, Borras. 1920, pp. 407). Bolivar en el Peri, 
Cltimas Cantpanas a Independencia del Pert (vol. 1.. Madrid, Puevo, 
1Igig, pp. 373) by G. Bulnes; Histoira del Pertti Independiente, 1822 
1N27 hid., vol. IT.. pp. 334). by M. F. Paz Soldan; and Memorias de 
Gervasio Antonio Posadas Vemoriads de un lbandcrado, Nueva 
Granada, 1810-18 ( Madrid, Editorial- América, 1920, pp. 409), edited 


by G. Posadas and J. M. Espinosa, are other recent contributions to the 
history of the Liberator and his work. 

Phe Portuguese colony in Brazil is planning to celebrate the first 
centenary of Brazilian independence by publishing in six folio volumes, 


handsomely illustrated, of which the first will appear in 1922, a general 


history of the Portuguese colonization of Brazil. The first volume will 
} 
deal with the period of discovery, explorations, and first settlements, 


ith the period from 1521 to 1380, the others with later 
periods. The Portuguese Academy has taken the organization under 


its patronage, the main direction being in the hands of Dr. Carlos 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. E. Chapman, The Northern 


wd the Discovery of Alta California (Grizzly Bear, Febru- 
arv); C. E. Chapman, Drake and New Albion (ibtd., March): P. L. 
Phillips, Washington as Surveyor and Map Maker (Daughters of the 
American Revolution Magazine, March); A. P. Rugg, [Villiam Cushing 
(Yale Law Journal, December); Quincey Wright, The Control of 
Foreign Relations (American Political Science Review, February) ; 
Katharine B. Judson. The Hudson's Bay Company aid the Pacific North- 
t (Century, December); Mary H. Krout, Perry's /-xpedition to 


Proceedings, February): Corinne 


Wes 
Japan (United States Naval Institute 
Wy Brother Theodore Roosevelt (Sceribne rs Maga- 
zine, Ferbuary, March); Leonard D. White, The New Hampshire Con- 


stitutional Convention [1918-1920] (Michigan Law Review, February ) ; 


Roosevelt Robinson 


F. B. Simkins, Race Legislation in South Carolina since 1865, 1. (South 


Atlantic Quarterly, January); M. Chassaigne, Un Maitre des Requétes, 
Lieutenant-Général des Armées du Roi M. de la Barre, aux Antilles 
(Revue des Etudes Historiques, July); R. G. Adams, Santo Domingo: 


a Study in Benevolent Imperialism (South Atlantic Quarterly, January). 
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